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They 


han 1g their clothes in 


LYON 


Steel Lockers 


whether at SCHOOL 
at WORK orat PLAY 


and more than five hundred 
cities have schools equipped with 
Lyon Steel Lockers. Their rigid 
frames, their rugged doors, their last- 
ing baked enamel finishes fit them 
particularly for schoolboy use. 


ING every state in the country 


In many school buildings during the past 
quarter of a century, Lyon Lockers have 
been recessed into the walls and have 
proved themselves as 
enduring as the steel 
and masonry of the 
structures in which they 
stand. 


The reputation that Lyon 
Lockers have earned in 
the educational field is 
reflected, with equal 
force, in the industrial 
field. Here, too, Lyon is 
the preferred locker for 
it has passed successfully 
the tests of engineers 
and other technically 
trained men. 


ESOP 


Just as school boards and business 
executives have come to know the 
superior quality of Lyon Lockers, 
so, too, have building committees 
in our finest city and country clubs. 


The Lyon Club Locker differs from = 


the regular locker only in the ac- 
cessories needed. 


The Lyon Club Locker is virtually 
a dressing room with a 
place for everything. No- 
tice, to the left, the com- 
partment that may be 
locked, the mirror and 

comb tray, the towel rack, 
and the handy places for 
hand baggage and clothing 
— indicative of the fact that 
Lyon overlooks no detail 
of convenient equipment 
and enduring construction. 


We shall be glad to be of 
service in planning your 
locker installation inschool- 
house, factory or club. 
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LYON STEEL STORAGE UNITS 
EVERY 


Steel Shelving — Steel Lockers — Shop Boxes 
‘Tool-room Equipment—Auto Parts Control 
Lymetco Cabinets—Lymetco Tables 
General Storage Equipment 


Sele ORG Aw Gar NEED 


Some features of 
LYON Steel Lockers 


Some of the exclusive construction features 
of Lyon Steel Lockers are: The electrically 
welded frame; the one-piece doors made 
unusually rigid by eight flanges of steel 
including two V-shaped reinforcements 
extending the full length of the door; 
enamel that stands “hammer tests”; quieter 
locking mechanism; and other features 
that, combined, make Lyon Lockers the 
most enduring of all lockers. 


LYON STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


Steel Shelving, Lockers, Boxes and General Steel Storage Equipment 
LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
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WHAT “BIG BILL’S” VICTORY MEANS 


MIXED BATTLE of ‘‘bombs, ballots, and bullets,’ is and the King of England fell in.”” He charged that the school 
the way some one describes the election which ac- histories used in Chicago during Mayor Dever’s administration 
complished the triumphal return of William Hale Thomp- were pro-British, and he denounced William McAndrew 

son to the mayoralty of the second largest city in the United Superintendent of Schools, as ‘‘ the stool-pigeon of King George.” 
States, a result which the press consider full of meaning for the Americans who would have us join the World Court he accused 
entire country as well as for of subscribing to the idea that 
Chicago. Editors tell us that “i¢ takes seven Yanks to 
it affects Republican leader- equal one Englishman.” Af- 
ship in the State, and possibly ter his election he made a 
in the nation; illustrates again speech which he had made 
the upsetting influence of the many times during the cam- 
wet and dry issue in our polit- paign. He said in part: 

ical contests; and makes man- 
ifest the increasing prominence 
of the race issue in municipal 
politics, After a colorful and 
vituperative campaign election 
day in Chicago dawned on 
‘‘an armed city, with nerves 
screwed to the breaking point.”’ 
More than a hundred special 
police squads, many of them 
in cars equipped with machine- 
guns and tear bombs, pa- 
trolled the sections where 
violence was most likely to 
flare up. Within the first four 
hours ‘‘ two election judges had 
been kidnaped, two voters 
held up by gangsters with 
rifles, five shots had been fired 
into a polling booth, and two 
Democratic precinet clubs had 
been bombed.”’ But the wide- 
spread ‘“‘shooting up” of the 
polls that some observers pre- 
dicted did not develop, partly, 
aa peckuse lle aaa paragraphs stating that Wash- 
world was sobered by the kill- 3 ington was a rebel and a 
ing, on the eve of election day, Photograph by Underwood & Underwood traitor and King George was 
of Vincent ‘‘Schemer”’ Drucci, America’s best friend. 


a political gang leader ‘*Tn regard to our local situa- 
Was William Hale Thompson’s slogan, and the promise to ‘‘keep tion, I will surround myself 


““T stand to-day where I 
have always stood, where I 
stood when they called me 
Kaiser Bill, and I will stand 
there until I die. 

“No future draft for the 
American boys and the joining 
of no League of Nations or 
World’s Court, especially with 
the covenant which provides 
that Uncle Sam shall have one 
vote and Great Britain seven _ 
and an equal vote of all other 
debtor nations to eall the roll 
and eancel our war loans, 
which means the people of 
America will have to pay them. 

“T will Americanize again 
our Chicago public schools and 
revise the histories our chil- 
dren are forced to study, car- 
rying pro-British propaganda. 
I will oust from the public 
schools Superintendent Wil- 
liam McAndrew imported 
from New York, who took the 
‘spirit of ’76’ from the school- 
room walls and is responsible 
for histories used in courses 
for higher grades of our public- 
school teachers, which carry 


“AMERICA FIRST” 


. * ¢¢D: ah hyn eae re : . 4 : 
Nothing in “Big Bull's” pie the King of England out of Chicago”’ played a big part in his suc- with a Cabinet competent to 
turesque and successful cam- cessful campaign for the mayoralty of America’s second largest forge Chicago forward again 
paign was more amazing than city. Another of his promises was ‘‘a wide-open town.” as I did when [I was Mayor 
before. I will do away with 


the persistence and fervor with 
et TT wae pea lities. Correspondents tell day by stimulating business, and I will work on for the early 
Pee an ack Paes, em ait < ae of Bucking completion of the waterway which makes C hicago a seaport town 
pe bet ye Sey ee ees ee: “©” via the Illinois and Mississippi rivers.’ 

ham Palace. ‘‘We’ll make the King of England keep his snoot 
out of America,” was one of his characteristic declarations. 
Another was: ‘‘When I went out of office, Washington fell out 


the bread line that exists to- 


On the subject of Prohibition enforcement, the staff correspon- 


dents of New York newspapers quote him as saying: 
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‘“‘T will break any cop I catch on the trail of a lonesome pint 
into a man’s house or ear. I will put them on the street and 
they must catch hold-up men.” 


To Chicago’s 200,000 negroes, reports the Chicago Tribune, 
‘the said in effect that he was the only Mayor who ever had given 
the colored population a square deal, and the only one who would. 
He prepared his listeners to believe that life for them under him 
would be different from what it had been.’’ According to The 


Pootograph by Acme 


ELECTION DAY IN CHICAGO 


The interior of La Casa Democratic Club, wrecked by a bomb before the opening of 
the polls for the mayoralty election. 


Emancipator, a negro paper published in Chicago, “Big Bill’ 
“demonstrated his high regard for the colored race by the follow- 
ing assertions”’: 


“The colored people make good postmen; they make good 
policemen. Should they not make good street-car conductors? 

“T believe that you should have a colored Captain of Police 
in the colored district, one who would be independent of the Chief 
of Police.”’ 


The same negro journal affirms confidently that ‘‘history will 
proclaim ‘Big Bill,’ Abraham Lincoln, and George Washington 
America’s greatest leaders in the people’s fight for democracy 
and human rights.” It also says that the negro vote ‘‘did the 
job”; and it adds this remarkable prediction: ‘‘ While in times 

-past it was the German, Irish, and Polish which predominated in 
number of votes, a great change has taken place since the last 
Federal census, for the negro influence is forging to the front, and 
in time will be the largest vote in Chicago.’ 

When William Hale Thompson, Republican candidate and 
former cowboy, lassoed the mayoralty on April 5, he snatched 
the victory from two competitors—Mayor William KE. Dever, 
Democratic incumbent of the chair, and Dr. John Dill Robertson, 
an independent Republican candidate. The intensity of interest 
felt in the contest is indicated by the fact that nearly 1,000,000 
of Chieago’s 1,146,000 registered voters cast their ballots. Of 
these 512,740 were for Thompson, 429,668 for Dever and 51,209 
for Robertson—giving the victor a plurality of 83,072, and 
a majority of 31,863. In a mayoralty election in Chicago, a city 
of more than 3,000,000 inhabitants, there are, we are told, 
something like forty thousand municipal jobs at issue. Moreover, 
remarks the Springfield Illinois State Register, ‘the big city 
organization is a tremendous factor in electing members of 


Congress, United States Senators, delegates to national conven- 
tions, and in planning future partizan lines.” 

Among the Republican leaders of Illinois who oppose “Big 
Bill’ isex-Governor Lowden, much discust of late as the possible 
choice of the farmers for the Republican Presidential nomination 
in 1928. Discussing the effects of Mr. Thompson’s election on 
Republican groupings and leadership, a Chicago correspondent 
of the New York Times writes: ‘ 


‘“Thompson’s campaign and victory, which brought 
about harmony in the Cook County Republican 
ranks, grouping the Crowe-Thompson-Galpin, and 
the Brundage and the Deneen forces under the one 
banner of ‘America first,’ promise to play a stellar 
role in the 1928 Republican National Convention 
and the Presidential campaign, his friends say. 
The Presidency itself is not outside of his dreams, 
they declare. 

“The immediate effect of the party coalition is to 
give to United States Senator Deneen command of 
as much of the State delegation in the 1928 national 
convention as he can get. That means Cook 
County’s twenty delegates at least. The next re- 
sult of that command and Thompson’s enmity for 
Lowden will be dynamiting any hopes Lowden may 
have been entertaining of united support of the 
State delegation in the national convention.” 


In Chicago practically all the press, except Mr. 
Hearst’s Herald and Examiner (Ind.), opposed Mr. 
Thompson’s candidacy. The latter paper explains 
his victory by saying that he ‘‘ won on his declaration 
for a more aggressive city-building program, and 
on account of his promises to complete the waterway 
to the Gulf, and to drive crime out of Chicago.’”’ In 
another Hearst paper, the New York American, 
we read of Chicago’s enthusiasm for the man who 
was its Mayor from 1915 to 1923: 


‘His election is a clear victory for the candidate 
of the people. Highbrows and lowbrows alike were 
hostile. ‘Thompson lost in the silk-stocking districts 
and in the famous First Ward, controlled by ‘Bath-house John’ 
Coughlin and ‘Hinky Dink’ McKenna. He won by the vote 
of the average citizen, whose Mayor he proposes to be. 

‘“Mayor-elect Thompson is one of the picturesque and vital 
men in American politics. A sportsman, the son of an old and 
prominent family, a millionaire in his own right, he is a born 
democrat. Prepared for Yale, he chose, instead, to punch eattle 
in the West. Before he was twenty-one he had made a stake 
of thirty thousand dollars of his own. The broad-brim hat and 
the breezy air of the plains are still with him. 

“As Mayor ‘Big Bill’ taught Chicago to be proud of itself. He 
invented the slogan, ‘Drop your hammer and get a horn.’ 
He ran Chicago’s memorable Pageant of Progress. In 1920 he- 
organized the Chicago Boosters’ Publicity Club, composed of 
business men who subscribed a million dollars to tell the world 
what Chicago was.” 


The size of Mr. Thompson’s vote “‘stands out as a veritable 
expression of the preference of the people of this city,’’ concedes 
the Chicago Daily News (Ind.), which ‘‘will be glad if by his 
coming administration he proves that his official faults of the 
past have taught him wisdom.” ‘‘Justice,’”’ it adds, ‘‘requires 
that the official stature of the mayor-elect be measured only by 
his future actions.’””’ The Chicago Tribune compares Mr. 
Thompson as a campaigner to ‘‘a showman who knows his stuff.” 
Turning to other Illinois papers, we find the Peoria Star (Ind.) 
remarking that ‘‘ Bill knew his electorate much better than his 
opponents” and therefore ‘‘he swept the platter clean for the 
third time.” ‘Most of the issues he raised were spurious, but 
they were intensely human,’? remarks the Peoria Journal 
(Ind.), which thinks that even his ‘‘trivial, irrelevant and ridicu- 
lous chatter about King George was psychologically good, 
because it matched the mood of Chicago.” But in Springfield 
the Illinois State Journal (Rep.) comments bitterly as follows: 
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“The people of Chicago have declared their preference for 
Big Bill’ Thompson as their Mayor. They accept all that he 
stands for and invite the contempt and disdain of the nation. 
How the country feels about it already has been exprest in 
almost unanimous condemnatory editorials in the leading news- 
papers throughout the whole United States. The place of ill 
repute that Chicago held for eight years, while Thompson was 
Mayor, is to be reoceupied with complacency and seemingly with 
considerable pride. Not only will Chicago suffer from this 
incomprehensible choice of a Mayor, but the Republican party 
of the State of Illinois will be affected by the power of one of the 
most brazen and conscienceless political organizations this 
county ever has known.” 


And in the same city The Illinois State Register (Ind.) says: 


“Chicago has done its worst in electing blustering ‘Big Bill’ 
Thompson Mayor over the able, earnest and sincere Mayor 
Dever. The Thompson victory means a shift in the complexion 
of the Republican delegation to the 1928 national convention. 
It is a victory for demagogy at a very critical time in State and 
national politics. With Thompson’s rise to greater power there 
comes also tho decadence of the State power in Democratic politics, 
of George Brennan, who was chief supporter of the able and very 
worthy Mayor Dever. State and national Democratic politics 
are as closely interwoven with the defeat of Mayor Dever and 
Mr. Brennan as they are with the Republican victory of ‘Big Bill’ 
Thompson. The Democratic and Republican national conven- 
tions in 1928 are almost directly affected by this Chicago election. 
Developments along this line will be interesting.” 


In the States nearest to Chicago her election was watched with 
interest and discust with frankness. In Missouri the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (Yem.) expresses the opinion that “Big Bill’ is 
“‘Chicago’s beau ideal,’ and that “his tirades against King 
George, his cowboy hat, and his introduction of live rats on the 
platform to represent his opponents are all part of a showmanship 
which he has developed to captivate the big city on Lake Michi- 
gan.” The result convinces the St. Louis Star (Ind.) that 
“Chicago is still a good deal of a Wild West town, where a soapbox 
showman extracting whiic rabbits from a gentleman’s plug hat 


THE NON-COMBATANT 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 
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—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


still gets a better hearing than a man in a sober suit talking 
business.’’ ““Chicago’s citizens just couldn’t resist the temptation 
to reward the man who dared from stump to stump to take the 
King of England by the seruff of the neck and dangle his heels 
for the delectation of beholders,’’ remarks the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.). As the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) sees it, 
“Big Bill’ is going on the assumption that morons hold the 
balance of power in Chicago.”” The Columbus Ohio State Journal 
(Ind. Rep.) finds it ‘‘hard to understand what possest Chicago 
to elect ‘Big Bill’ Thompson Mayor.” 

‘A striking example of the potency of demagogery and 
appeals to prejudice in American elections” is what the Indian- 
apolis Star (Ind.) sees in the outcome of the Chicago voting; 
and in the same Indiana city The News (Ind.) remarks that 
‘‘nothing more disheartening to lovers of free government and 
believers in democracy has happened in recent years.”’ Says 
the Indianapolis Times (Ind.): ’ 


“Tnstead of an ineffective effort to suppress the beer-runners 
and the sale of booze, the people preferred to have no effort at all. 
For that was one of the promises of the Thompson managers 
that there would be no effort to enforce the Prohibition laws. 

“Unquestionably there was a very large percentage of the 
voters who voted for the wettest candidate and who were tired 
of beer wars, tired of high prices for illicit liquors, tired of the 
ineffective struggle, and who were ready to vote for plain nullifi- 
cation as far as a police force and Mayor may have power to 
nullify a Federal law.” 


‘‘Mhe election of ‘Big Bill’ Thompson isa pretty sad commentary 
on Chicago’s electorate,” declares the Kansas City Star (Ind.), 
and the neighboring Journal-Post (Rep.) remarks: 


«Bip Bill’ Thompson ran for Mayor of Chicago ona platform 
affirming his opposition to King George, the World Court, and 
entangling alliances. The voters gave Mayor Dey er ample 
opportunity to take a position on these issues, but he ignored 
them and discust such academic municipal matters as gangsters, 
erime, and law enforcement. The voters of Chieago are not to be 
fooled, so they turned thumbs down on Dever and elected the 
man who had pledged himself to protect them from King teorge. 
This ought to be a lesson to the King and to the internationalists 
who have been plotting against the sovereignty of Chicago. : 
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OUR “LONE HAND” IN CHINA 


ITH MORE THAN 9,000 FIGHTING MEN in 

China or on the way there to protect American lives 

and property, with all Americans in the interior offi- 
cially called to Shanghai and Tientsin for safety, with the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai urging a strong-hand 
policy, with one of our most distinguished missionaries killed in 
cold blood at Nanking, and with Admiral Williams cabling the 
Secretary of the Navy that he expects this to be ‘‘a long-drawn- 
out affair,” the need of defining our Government’s policy in China 
seems more and more pressing to American editors. The brief 
announcement from the State Department that the Government 
is taking necessary steps ‘‘to protect the lives and property of 
Americans in China,’ and the assurance from the Presidential 
spokesman that ‘‘no joint action”’ will be taken with other Powers 
is accepted by the press as a whole as ‘“‘so far so good.”’ These 
editors seem to be willing to ‘‘keep cool with Coolidge” as far 
as China is concerned. But a pointed demand for a stronger 
American policy in China comes from the American business 
men of Shanghai, organized as the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, who have issued a bold statement, reading in part: 


‘“The adoption of a conciliatory policy by the foreign Govern- 
ments has merely strengthened the position of the lawless 
elements and encouraged outrages like that of Nanking. 

““We strongly indorse the decision of the American Govern- 
ment to take adequate measures for the protection of American 
lives and property, as evidenced by the landing of marines at 
Shanghai and the announcement that additional forces are en 
route. 

“Tt must be borne in mind, however, that through unscrupu- 
lous propaganda designed to inflame the Chinese masses against 
foreigners, business men and missionaries alike, a hostility has 
been created causing the withdrawal of hundreds of Americans 
from treaty ports and interior places, and the desertion to mobs 
of millions of dollars’ worth of American property. 

““We are convinced that the future welfare of the Chinese 
people and the ultimate safety of American and other foreign 
residents throughout China ean be attained only through unified 
action by the Powers to suppress disorder and restore conditions 
favorable to the formation of responsible government. 

“In our opinion, the future peace of the world and the general 
welfare of the Chinese people will be best served by the mainte- 


BIG 
BUSINESS 


AN OUTSIDER AT THE BIRTH OF A NATION 
— Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


nance of the alinement of the Powers established under the Wash- 
ington treaties and their cooperation in the service pledged to 
China during the Washington Conference.” 


A certain sympathy with this point of view seems to be felt 
by the Chicago Tribune, which says: 

“The right of the Chinese to resent foreign intrusion may be 
eranted, but the investments are there and the foreigners are 
there, and their governments will not permit doctrines of sover- 
eignty to interfere with the protection they need, and they 
shouldn’t permit it. China has been China and the situation is 
as it is. Counsels of perfection do not change the conditions 
which years have developed.” 


i 


But the advocates of intervention in China are few and far 
between. Seldom are American newspapers so unanimous as they 
are in indorsing President Coolidge’s policy of protecting our 
people and interests in China, without committing ourselves to 
joint action with the other Powers. The London Morning Post 
is glad to see that the United States Government has “‘rallied to 
our side in the common cause,” and the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has acknowledged ‘‘a strong feeling of sentiment’’ in 
reading of the ‘‘ Coldstream Guards and the United States Marines 
standing side by side.’? To him it looked ‘“‘as if once again the 
great unconquerable forces of progressive and scientific civiliza- 
tion were recognizing all that they had in common and all that 


ALL WE WANT FROM CHINA 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


they would have to face in common.’’ But the average editor 
on this side of the water is seemingly more imprest by what we 
do not have in common with the other Powers, as far as China is 
concerned—Britain in particular. President Coolidge’s states- 
manship wins emphatic praise from representative papers all over 
the country like the New York World, Brooklyn Eagle, Raleigh 
News and Observer, Louisville Courier-Journal, Springfield 
Republican, Columbus Ohio State Journal, St. Louis Star, and 
the Duluth News-Tribune. The Philadelphia Record feels sure, 
however, that the reception abroad of the Presidential announce- 
ment will not be as cordial as it is at home: 


“British newspapers will complain that we have been—and are 
still—playing a cautious réle in order not to risk offending Chinese 
sentiment, and that they pay the piper in unpopularity. French 
editorial writers, taking their cue from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, are remarking that the United States has a curious notion 
of solidarity. Did we not invite them to participate in the 
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Washington Conference, and to sign treaties covering Chinese 
questions? Did not the action of President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes in 1921 imply that the United States intended to become 
a good and loyal member of a concert of the Powers in the 
solution of all outstanding Chinese problems? And whatvis our 
attitude now that the storm has broken upon all Occidéntals? 
We prudently look out for ourselves and let the European Powers 
shift. We want to get the Chinese mind to distinguish between 
the greedy Europeans and the disinterested Americans. 

“The lone-hand policy may be best for the United States in the 
Far East. Certainly our wrongs to China have been as nothing 
compared with those of the European Powers, and there is no 
reason why we should share the odium. But it is not going to 
make us any more popular in Europe!” 
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INTERESTED SPECTATORS 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


The Coolidge Chinese policy is not to “pull anybody’s chest- 
nuts from the fire,’’ as the New York World phrases it, and this 
paper points out that— 


“Bfforts to induce this country to do-just that have been 
tireless and unrelenting since the Nanking riots. Dispatches 
from both Shanghai and London have whooped up the theory that 
a community of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ interest exists in China by virtue 
of which it becomes our duty (presumably in exchange for the 
fact that we have some missionaries) to uphold Great Britain’s 
special privileges in the Yangtze Valley. We have been told that 
Britain’s interests and our own interests in the Yangtze Valley are 
identical: this despite the fact that twenty-nine years ago Britain 
formally declared the Yangtze Valley to be her special ‘sphere 
of influence,’ and informed China that she would regard it as 
‘an act of deliberate hostility’ if an American company or any 
other foreign company were permitted to build a railway into it. 
To this day the Yangtze Valley formally remains Britain’s 
‘sphere of influence,’ upheld by treaties conferring upon Britain 
exclusive railway-construction and mining rights. The Nation- 
alist movement now challenges these treaties. This is the 
background of pleas for ‘Anglo-Saxon unity,’ a joint effort to 
‘protect foreign interests’ and an expeditionary force under 
“unified command.’ This is the background of eager efforts to 
din into everybody’s ears the news that all China has gone 
‘Bolshevist’ and ‘murderously antiforeign.’ 

“Well, Mr. Coolidge declines to fall for it. Mr. Coolidge has 
made a timely effort to put a stop to a mischievous propaganda. 
The effort shows understanding of our own responsibilities, 
gumption as to where they end, and tolerance toward a young 
and chaotic nationalism struggling to assert itself in China. 


“To-day Britain is leaving no stone unturned to induce 
America to join her to prevent the success of the Nationalist 
cause,” writes William P. Simms from Washington to the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers; ‘‘every trick of the diplomatic trade 


States has no leased territories. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


is being used for that purpose—playing upon our vanity and 
sentimentality; appealing to our well-known belief in Anglo- 
American solidarity, racial unity, blood ties, community of 
interests, and all the rest.’”’ Our position in China is quite 
different from England’s, continues this writer: 


‘“The United States has no special interests in China to protect. 
Britain has. The United States has no foreign possessions there. 
Britain has Hongkong and Kowloon. The United States has no 
coneessions. Britain has concessions at Amoy, Canton, Hankow, 
Kiukiang, Tientsin, Chinkiang, and Newchwang. The United 
Britain has—at Weihaiwei and 
Kowloon, extended. The United States has no railways there. 
Britain owns the Canton-Kowloon Line. Americans have be- 
tween $70,000,000 and $80,000,000 invested in China. Britain 
has at least $1,000,000,000. Our trade with China amounts to 
about $225,000,000 a year. Britain’s tops the half-billion mark.” 


Ameriean and British policies in China are affected by different 
considerations, and neither nation can become a mere echo of 
the other, agrees the New York Herald Tribune. And yet it can 
not help rejoicing in ‘‘the sympathy of purpose and of thought 
between the English-speaking peoples. ”’ 

That many missionaries and welfare workers in China are 
stedfastly set against a policy of force impresses the Topeka 
Capital in the West and the Boston Globe in the East. And 
considering the policy of the United States from the standpoint 
of future relations with an awakened and patriotic China, 
possibly led by the now all-victorious Cantonese, the Newark 
News and Boston Globe insist that our Government should do 
everything possible to win the friendship of the Chinese, to 
concede their demands, not grudgingly but generously. Finally, 
The Nation suggests that our Government’s responsibility to 
protect American lives in China is not unlimited— 


‘Men who sit still in the face of a civil war and revolution of 
which they have had full warning take risks, the burden of which 
they must bear themselves. Surely the American Government 
does not intend to enunciate the doctrine that its gunboats and 
marines will protect all Americans in China, no matter where 
they are, what they do, or at what cost. If they are caught in 
the fire and flame of civil war, it can not be our duty to ‘protect 4 
them at the cost of Chinese lives.”’ 


And we find the Chicago Evening Post, Providence News, and 
Tacoma Ledger all going a little farther and advyoeating that 
Americans leave that disturbed land of China as soon as possible. 
The Springfield Republican even ealls for special steamers, and 
Army transports if necessary, to take refugees away from the 


crowded foreign concessions at Shanghai and Tientsin. 
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1916 —206 


HOW THE NUMBER OF MILLION-DOLLAR INCOMES IN THIS COUNTRY VARIES FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


1914 —60 


COLUMBIA, THE LAND OF THE MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRE 


r “HE MERE MILLIONAIRE IS BECOMING almost an 
inconspicuous figure in the business world here, reflect a 
number of newspaper writers who have been perusing 

the figures recently sent out by the Treasury Department. We 

have at least one authentic billionaire and ten corporations 
certainly in the billion-dollar class, and now along come the 

income-tax figures to show us that in 1925 there were 207 

Americans whose income for the year was more than a million 

dollars apiece. Why, comments the Albany Knickerbocker 

Press, a millionaire to-day is a “‘poor man.” ‘This nation has 

definitely become a land of multi-millionaires,”’ reports a United 

Press dispatch from Washington. Million-dollar incomes for 

1925 reported in 1926 were 207, a record figure, being one more, 

than the number in the great war-profits year of 1916, and 132 

more than in 1924. And there are plenty of other multi-million- 

aires that we don’t know about, it is noted in the New York 

Telegram, because of their huge investments in tax-exempt securi- 

ties, or because the bulk of their fortunes is invested in jewels or 

works of art. One conclusion reached widely is, as stated in the 

Chicago Tribune, that ‘‘industrial prosperity soared to its high- 

est peak in history in 1925, with the possible exception of 1926.” 

Whether prosperity was properly passed around, or was unduly 

concentrated in the millionaire class is a question upon which 

editors differ, as will be noted in a following paragraph. 

In the meantime let us turn to one of the dispatches which 
reports the Treasury’s facts about the growing membership of 
the American multi-millionaire club. The diagram at the top 
of the page shows graphically comparison between one year 
and another in this respect. In another direction the Internal 
Revenue report on returns filed in 1926 shows, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the Providence Journal, ‘with 
remarkable clarity how the Federal tax burden has been lifted 
from the lower and middle classifications.’”’ As restated by this 
correspondent, Mr. Ashmun Brown: 


“Up to September 1, last, 3,953,976 individual returns had 
been filed for 1925 earnings. This is a reduction of 3,415,812 
from the 7,369,788 returns for 1924 income. In other words, the 
latest tax-reduction has almost cut in half the number of in- 
dividuals required to make returns, and it must be borne in mind 
that a vast number of the returns produce no taxes whatever. 

‘“Another comparison is interesting. .The aggregate net 
income reported in the 3,953,976 individual returns for 1925 was 
$21,189,850,118. Now the 7,369,788 returns for 1924 told of 
ageregate incomes of only $4,466,303,336 more than that. That 
is, the number of returns decreased 46.85 per cent., but the 
aggregate income decreased only 17.41 per cent. Nevertheless, 
the lesser number of returns in 1925 produced $27,111,801, or 
3.85 per cent., more tax revenue. That illustrates the manner 
in which capital is coming out from the tax-exempt investments 
and, under the encouragement of lower tax rates, going after the 
higher profits.” 


The new Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Ogden Mills, 
points out that the total net income reported in 1926 was slightly 
smaller than that reported the preceding year— 


lopi-21 


1924. a i 5-207 


“‘Yet, in spite of this reduction, and in spite of lower tax rate: 
the tax ‘collected was about 6 per cent. greater. The reason fc 
this incongruity is that the large decrease in the number of tax 
able incomes was confined to those with net incomes of less tha 
$5,000, while the number of those with net incomes in excess C 
$5,000 increased. 

“‘ According to these preliminary returns, for the income yea 
1925, .29 of 1 per cent. of the population pay over 95 per cent. ¢ 
the individual i income tax; 17 per cent. pay less than 5 per cen’ 
of the tax, and the remaining 82 per cent. pay no income tax. 

“Tf we study the sources of income they clearly show that th 
principal tax-reduction effected by the act of 1926 was on incom 
from wages and salaries. Wages and salaries returned for 192 


were $4,400,000,000 less; the returns from business and partner 


ships about $970,000, 000 less; from rents and royalties ove 
$185,000,000 less; from interest and investments over $485,000 
000 less. On the other hand, income derived from the sale c 
property of all kinds increased $860,000,000; from capital gain: 


$549,000,000, and from dividends over $164,000,000.”’ 


The 207 million-dollar returns for 1925 are classified in th 
New York Herald Tribune’s summary of the report as follows 


“‘One hundred and four with incomes between $1,000,000 an 
$1,500,000. Forty-three with incomes between $1,500,000 am 
$2,000,000. Twenty-nine with incomes between $2,000,0C 
and $3,000,000. Fifteen with incomes between $3,000,0C 
and $4,000,000. Nine with incomes between $4,000,000 am 
$5,000,000. Seven with incomes of $5,000,000 and over.”’ 


Who these fortunate mortals are can only be guessed at, bu 
the fact that the returns for the previous year were made publ 
helps the guessers. The New York World’s Washington co 
respondent places the two Fords and the younger Rockefelle 
at the head of the list, with Secretary Mellon and his brothe 
and Payne Whitney, F. W. Vanderbilt, George F. Baker, Thome 
F. Ryan, Vincent Astor, and J. P. Morgan presumably includee 

Now we must not think that ‘‘the rich are growing richer am 
the poor are growing poorer, and this country is going to tk 
ding-dong bow-wows,”’ declares the Philadelphia Bulletin. Ax 
the Boston Globe agrees, believing that it is safe ‘‘to assume thz 
the rich are growing richer and the poor are doing a little better: 
Discovering from the income-tax figures that one person 
fifteen belongs to a family with an income over $5,000, the Tre 
Record can not help asking: ‘“‘Has there ever been a country 
the world in any age where the comforts of life have been ¢ 
broadly possest?’”’ And going a little further and taking accou2z 
of exemptions, the New York State paper concludes that marrie« 
people with $3,500 or more and bachelor men and maids wi+ 
$1,000 a year represent ‘‘from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 Ame 
icans; in other words, a sixth of the people of the United States: 

But “unprecedented prosperity for these 207 Americans 
does not necessarily mean national prosperity, argues the Ne 
York Evening World: 


“The fact that a fraction of 1 per cent. pays 95 per cent. of t! 
income tax is startling enough. This means that a fraction 
1 per cent. makes the greater part of the profits, and that do« 
not indicate a healthy prosperity for the nation. 

‘““Nor does the fact that 82 per cent. do not make enous 
to pay any income tax, mean national prosperity.” 


in its behalf. 
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WHY COMMISSIONER McLAUGHLIN IS “OUT” 


ROM MANY CITIES come editorial expressions of 

regret that New York City’s Police Commissioner has 

resigned. And the reason for this wide-spread interest in 
an official whose authority did not extend beyond the city limits, 
we learn, is that he furnished their own Police Commissioners a 
good example. ‘‘The best Police Commissioner New York has 
had in many a year,” is the characterization of the Macon 
Telegraph, and the Atlanta Constitution agrees that 
his resignation concerns the whole country. His 
job “‘is about as comfortable as would be that of 
sitting on the crater of Mt. Vesuvius,” remarks the 
neighboring Jersey City Journal, but no one accuses 
the Commissioner of having quit on that account. 
“Mr. McLaughlin may have stept on some Tam- 
many toes,’’ observes the Albany News, ‘“‘but the 
real reason for his resignation is that he was offered 
a responsible and lucrative executive position by a 
private corporation.”’ 
_ The position referred to by the Albany paper is 
that of executive vice-president, director, and 
member of the executive committee of the Postal 
Telegraph Company. ‘‘Few men could resist so 
attractive an offer,’’ believes the Brooklyn Times, 
yet, observes the Providence News, “‘it is a pity that 
a man such as McLaughlin must, in justice to his 
family, leave public life.’’ As the New Haven 
Journal-Courier remarks: : 


‘*Tf he had been driven from office at the dictation 
of politicians who have resented his independence— 
of which, as yet, there is no direct evidence—his 
resignation would constitute a tragedy. His retire- 
ment in order to better his material condition, 
which is the reason given, is none the less disturbing 
as an illustration of the apparent indifference of 
government to the actual worth of important service 


“Mr. McLaughlin was squarely on the way to 
establish a new vision of this sort of public service, 
and the eyes of many a municipality were fixt on 
him for proof of the value of having a man of his 
personal character at the head of a department of 
government requiring first-rate ability and keen 
human judgment. To have such a force and influence 
withdrawn, because private investments can make 
his employment more profitable, is to reveal a weakness in gov- 
ernment that is in itself tragic. The whole problem of police 
administration is now set back a considerable distance, to just 
the extent Mr. MeLaughlin’s notable service was setting an ex- 
ample for all communities to follow.” 


‘“‘Commissioner McLaughlin’s resignation just as he had al- 
most put his war on organized crime over the top is a calamity,” 
in the opinion of the New York Herald Tribune, and even the 
distant Grand Rapids Herald regrets that he ‘‘retired at the 
height of a really great career.”” His record, says the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, ‘““was without a parallel in effectiveness.” ‘The 
news of his resignation was received with unconcealed enthusiasm 
by professional politicians and gamblers,” asserts the New York 
Evening Post, and the Schenectady Union-Star believes one of the 
reasons for this jubilation is that ‘‘he made the city as uncom- 
fortable as a hot griddle for criminals.’’ To quote an article by 
Martin Green in the New York Evening World: 


“In the public esteem and among thoughtful policemen, 
not only in this city but throughout the United States, George 
V. MeLaughlin is ranked the most efficient Police Commissioner 
in the history of the New York department. In the Army 
McLaughlin would be a General; in the Navy he would be an 
Admiral. 

“Commissioner McLaughlin in fifteen months tias transformed 
a demoralized, slackly disciplined force into the best Police 
Department in this country, and, probably, in the world. His 


of the Postal Telegraph Company. 
right, is not yet forty, and was formerly State Superintendent of Banking. 
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first task was to throw out of the department every trace of 
official favoritism. He massacred the ‘honorary’ Deputies and 
Inspectors and Captains. He dumped all their ornate furnishings 
out of Headquarters. He called in all the special automobile 
shields and cards which had been demoralizing traffic officers. 
He abolished the system by which the only way a patrolman 
was able to approach the Commissioner was through his Captain. 
He sent out word that his door was always open to any cop, 
and it always was open. ‘ 


“Then, with the training he had acquired in banking, he went 


P &A. photograph 


“IN THE ARMY HE WOULD BE A GENERAL” 


Says a veteran New York Evening World reporter of Police Commissioner George V. 
McLaughlin, who resigned on March 29 to accept a position as executive vice-president 


Mr. McLaughlin, who is shown at the extreme 


into sore spots in the department. He sensed them, analyzed 
them, and corrected them. He went over the lists of promotions 
during the Enright tenure, picked out the numerous instances in 
which deserving men had been passed over to make way for 
favorites, looked into the records of these men, and proceeded 
to place them where they belonged. The Detective Bureau 
began to function. Within eight months it had destroyed all the 
most formidable of the gangs which had been ravaging the city. 

‘“‘He eliminated clerical jobs held by favorites of past Ad- 
ministrations. He presided at afew police trials, and his quick, 
fair and often harsh judgments inspired fear in the rebellious 
few and respect in the loyal majority. It was quickly known 
in every station-house that the new boss was on the level. He 
established the system of recognition on the spot of good police 
duty. He inspired in his men the spirit that fires soldiers follow- 
ing a brave commander. 

‘“A strong man, but human and sympathetic, he is the first 
Commissioner in my recollection whose passing is regarded with 
sincere regret by the men in uniform.” 

“There is no severer test of any man’s capacity in the service 
of the city than the Police Commissionership,” maintains the 
New York World. 
reputations of many persons of fair standing in official and civil 
life. Mr. MeLaughlin is an outstanding exception.”’ As the 
New York Sun observes: ‘‘He showed the city what, under the 


“In the last thirty years it has unmade the 


right guidanee, it might expect from a modern police foree in the 
protection of property, the direction of traffic, and the preven- 


tion and detection of erime.”’ 


~ 


THE ROW ABOUT HENRY FORD’S GROCERY 


NATION-WIDE BOYCOTT against Henry Ford’s 
JAN tractors and automobiles was being planned by Detroit 
and other retail storekeepers, say dispatches from the 
Michigan city, because the manufacturer, in an attempt to 
reduce the cost of living to his thousands of employees, had 
established markets and stores for them near the three Detroit 
plants, where goods of all sorts are sold at prices far below the 
retail price, and in many cases considerably below the wholesale 
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charged, and boosted theit prices. The auto maker then 
opened the stores to help his employees. 

“But there arose a traffic in the badges he issued to his em- 
ployees authorizing them to buy. Some employees loaned their 
badges to their friends. Various schemes to limit the stores to 
Ford employees were tried. None of them was entirely success= 
ful. Finally the doors were opened to the public.” 


According to an Associated Press dispatch, persons dealing © 
at the Ford markets declare that they purchase at from i0 to 
40 per cent. under the prevailing retail prices. Not even chain- 


cost of the goods to the ordi- 
nary merchant. This was a 
new kind of ‘‘company store,” 
run for the benefit of the em- 
ployees, rather than the com- 
pany, altho it is said to have 
made a profit of 3144 per cent. 
The butcher and baker and 
candlestick makers of Detroit 
could find no fault with the 
Ford stores in the beginning. 
But five months ago, when it 
became virtually impossible to 
prevent Ford employees from 
loaning their identification 
badges to their numerous 
friends, the stores were opened 
to the general public. Then 
came the deluge—of telegrams, 
committees of protest, and the 
launching of a boycott cam- 
paign. Protests and threats 
to boycott Ford ears are said 
to have come from as far west 
as Seattle and as far south as 
Missouri. 

This was the situation on 
April 4. People in every sec- 
tion of the country, no doubt, 
were wishing they lived in 
Detroit, so that they could 
take advantage of the low 
prices of Henry Ford, grocer. 
Or that some local Croesus 
would emulate the Detroit 
manufacturer in their home 
town. The coal dealers, meat 
markets, and grocery stores the 
eountry over, on the other 
hand, probably were wonder- 
ing what would happen to 
’ them if such a miracle should 
come to pass. It was in De- 
troit, however, that the situa- 
tion was acute. The recently 
organized Michigan Retail 
Merchants Association there- 
fore called a meeting of protest. 
For two hours the retail mer- 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not 
answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


. In what recent American election did King George of 


England play a prominent part? (p. 5). 


2. Why was a nation-wide boycott of Ford cars planned 


two weeks ago? (p. 12). 


. Will the soft-coal strike cause a coalfamine? (p. 18), 
. Why did New York’s Police Commissioner resign? 


(p. 11). 


. How many of us make more than $1,000,000 a year? 


(p. 10). 


. Why hasn’t Bolshevik Russia collapsed? (p. 16). 
. Why is the United States more helpful to the League 


of Nations by not being a member of it? (p. 17). 


. What European nation is fortifying its frontier? (p.19). 
. Inwhat country are youths under twenty-oneforbidden 


to drink spirituous liquor? (p. 19). 


. Are the American Indians dying out? (p. 21). 
. If stood on end, would the world’s largest ship be taller 


than the world’s highest building? (p. 20). 


. When must the railroads hand over part of their profits 


to the Government? (p. 76). 


. Why is the Charleston considered dangerous in Africa? 


(p. 25). 


. Why isSinelair Lewis unpopular in Kansas City? (p.28). 
. What broadeasting station has the most powerful 


vacuum power-tube? (p. 22). 


. What country in Europe is most tangled up in red tape? 


Gos IK) 


. What is the Ufizzi Palace in Florence now used for? 


(p. 24). 


. Which one of Shakespeare’s heroines do modern women 


writers like best? (p. 25). 


. What animal looks like a lizard, sleeps in the daytime, 


lives on ants and is protected by impenetrable 
seales? (p. 40). 


. Who was the ‘Bandit Queen” of Indian Territory? 


(p. 59). 


. What happened in Russia on March 12, 1917? (p. 17). 
. Why are the Texas “‘longhorns’”’ becoming’ extinct? 


(p. 49). 


. Name four new uses for prest steel. (p. 74). 
. What is the meaning and origin of the word ‘‘navvy’’? 


(p. 83). 


. Will the people of the Philippines be allowed to vote 


on independence? (p. 81). 


grocery or department stores 
can compete with the Ford 
stores, this correspondent adds. 
In the Baltimore Sun we find 
the follcwing explanation by 
W.A.S. Douglass: 


“The store at Highland 
Park, for example, occupies 
two floors in a corner of the 
huge plant. The entrances and 
exits are plainly marked and ~ 
the wicket system is used. As ~ 
one enters, the checker hands — 
one a purchase slip of three — 
pages. On this the salesman 
or salesgirl marks the pur- 
chases. Before one leaves one 
must pass the pay desks, a 
series of grills, with one’s 
packages. Here the bill is 
receipted. 

“The methods that have 
made Mr. Ford the world’s 
richest man are followed closely 
in the conduct of his stores. 
No waste motion, no waste 
space, no frills or flounces, no 
servility—and no civility. You 
come there to buy cheap and 
to get good stuff. 

‘‘Altho the Highland Park 
store was visited early on a 
weekday morning, its aisles 
were crowded as on Saturday 
in a department store. HEvery- 
body—men, women and ¢chil- 
dren—earried bags. Into these 
they would drop their purchases 
and move along to the next 
counters. 

““The meats are of the very 
best. Steak-cutting machines, 
chop-slicing machines, machines 
for dividing a steer into stand- 
ard food portions, abound in 
this mass production butcher 
shop. Back of the counters, 
where canned goods, bread and 
vegetables are sold, are great 
open bins stacked with these 
foods. On the second floor is 
the shoe shop. 

“Outside, cars are lined two 
deep. Ford automobiles are 
in the majority. But one sees 
more than a few fur coats en- 
veloping prudent, tho vwell- 
to-do, housekeepers whom one 


chants listened to speeches criticizing the Ford merchandising 
policy. Then a quiet mannered young man got up and an- 
nounced that the Ford stores would be closed to the public! 
The meeting adjourned. 

The story of the Ford stores is thus told by Orville Dwyer 
n a Detroit dispatch to the Chicago Tribune: 


““Mr. Ford’s reason for opening these stores, it is said, was 
to stop profiteering on his employees. When he started to 
pay his employees not less than $5 a day, a high wage for that 
time, the merchants in the vicinity took advantage of it, it is 


might class as snappy looking folk of the Buick standard. And, 
slinking around with bags in their hands, are seen liveried 
chauffeurs doing buying errands for their mistresses. Thus 
showing that even a Packard outlook is not too haughty to 
overlook a Ford economy.”’ 


Whether the Ford example of the company store, operating at 
a small profit and serving the public, will be followed by other 
manufacturers is doubtful, we are told, now that the Ford stores 
have been closed to the public. Nevertheless, we are reminded 
by the New York World, ‘‘you ean not but admire the efficiency 
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with which the jobisdone. A workman is able to buy necessities 
at very greatly reduced prices. And that, of course, is a good 
thing.” As the Brooklyn Eagle observes: ‘It is the nature of 
the American to get the most for his money.” 

On the other hand, writes M. E. Tracy in the Washington 
News, “while the idea of getting things cheap is fine, if kept 

within reasonable bounds, the idea of live and let live is the real 
basis of prosperity.’’ In the opinion of the Schenectady Union- 
Star, “‘it is an open question whether it is an undiluted benefit 
to the public to drive the small dealer out of business. <A basic 
low-price store is valuable in a community to correct prices in 
other establishments, but it is a question whether the benefits 
from the Ford plan would have offset the bad effects of a string 
of bankrupteies.’’ In the opinion of the Boston Post: 


“There is nothing new in the Ford scheme. 
feasible, but hardly wise on a 
nation-wide scale. There are 
a great many thousand persons 
whose living depends upon 
the very lines of business that 
would be undermined by a 
wide-spread application of the 
Ford idea of merchandising. 
Handling standard goods in 
large quantities, buying and 
selling for cash, giving the bare 
necessities of service, refusing 
to stock anything but articles 
which ean be quickly turned 
over, hecan sell at surprizingly 
low prices. But he skims the 
eream, leaving the skimmed 
milk for other merchants who 
make it possible for thousands 
of people to make a living— 
and buy Ford ears. 

** American business has been 
built up on the principle of give 
and take. A tremendous pro- 
portion of all money taken in 
by business is poured out again 
in wages. A job-creating busi- 
ness is the one big asset of any 
community. The Ford idea is 
a job-destroying business.” 


Tt has always been 


ALL SET FOR THE ANNUAL STRIKE 


“For our part,” avers a Prov- 
idence News editorial writer: 


“We are glad that we can still trade with a corner grocer who 
knows us by name and knows the kids when we send them up 
on an errand; who is always ready to agree with our profound 
observations on the weather; who can be depended upon for a 
little credit just before pay day; who knows the cut of steak we 
like and how we want our coffee ground; who retains, in short, 
the semblance and manner of a human being. And we are 
elad to pay a few extra pennies by way of protest against the 
encroachments of a mechanized civilization.” 


Out in Missouri, the Kansas City Star also has ‘‘a word to say 
for that noble old institution, the corner grocery store’’: 


“Around the old corner grocery store our cities were built, 
our settlements were established, our country was developed, 
and our civilization expanded. That is the way Kansas City 
began. Wichita sprang from the little old grocery store that 
was started down by the Chisholm trail. Topeka had its 
beginning in a log cabin grocery. 

“The chief purpose in the life of the old corner grocery store 
was to supply the town with sugar, salt, coffee, smoking tobacco, 
und canned goods. , 

“The storekeeper opened his store at six in the morning, to 
provide a half-dozen eggs, on credit, for a forgetful housekeeper, 
He kent the store open until ten o’clock at night to provide a 
public forum for the town’s oratorical statesmen who desired 
fo discuss national issues. He was the most faithful public 
servant this department now recalls. It can not believe that now 
he is to be shoved off the gang-plank into the turbulent sea of 
modern business conditions.” 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


HARD FACTS ABOUT THE SOFT-COAL WAR 


OR A STRUGGLE which involves between 150.000 and 
200,000 union miners and is said to threaten the life of 
their organization, the strike, lockout, or suspension now 

under way in the northern bituminous coal-fields, unlike soft- 
coal and anthracite strikes of former years, is strangely devoid 
of excitement or alarm. The public is indifferent, the miners 
are said to look forward to the enjoyment of a long ‘‘vacation,” 
consumers of soft coal, such as the railroads and public utilities, 
appear unconcerned, and the mine owners are mostly “sitting 
tight.”’ Nevertheless, ‘‘those who are thoroughly familiar with 
the situation foresee possibilities of serious consequences,”’ says 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune. 
The most grave of these, he explains, is the danger that if the 
soft-coal strike goes on until autumn, President Lewis, of 
the United Mine Workers, 
“will call out the anthracite 
miners in a desperate attempt 
to bolster up the cause of the 
soft-coal miners.”’ 

The soft-coal controversy, 
explains the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, ‘‘is neither a strike nor 
a lockout, but the equivalent of 
either.”” Most of the bitumi- 
nous coal-mines in the central 
competitive field, embracing 
broadly Kansas, Ohio, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, Indiana, and 
western Pennsylvania, and 
their unionized miners are idle. 
In Kentucky, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, however, where 
non-union miners have been 
producing approximately 60 
per cent. of the entire output of 
soft coal, the mines are running 
full blast. In fact, it is pointed 
out, these mines and miners 
were the indirect cause of the 
present strike. Union miners 
insisted that they could not 
afford to work for less than $7.50 a day, which they have been re- 
ceiving under the so-called Jacksonville agreement, and the soft- 
coal operators maintained that they could no longer pay $7.50 a 
day and compete with the non-union mines, which are said to be 
paying around $5.50 a day. 

At the present moment there are approximately 100,000,000 
tons of soft coal above ground, say the operators. Consumption 
is in the neighborhood of 9,000,000 tons a week, and the mines 
remaining in operation, union and non-union, are producing 
within a million tons of this amount, notes Ashmun Brown in 
a Washington dispatch to the Providence Journal. According 
to this writer, ‘‘many persons in Washington see in the soft-coal 
war a life and death struggle of the United Mine Workers for 
”” Meanwhile, however, comes the warning 
“While the battle is being waged in the 
the center of gravity is 


continued existence. 
from the Baltimore Sun: 
northern unionized bituminous fields, 
likely to slip to unorganized districts possessing railroad differ- 
entials to compensate the longer haul from northern industrial 


centers.”’ In this instance, remarks the Albany News, ‘‘the 
public can neither be used as a buffer between the miners and 
operators, nor as a lever to force a settlement of the strike.” 
Spring is here, summer is coming, and the country’s soft-coal bins 
contain the largest reserve in history. Nevertheless, ‘‘in a war 
of this kind, the publie always loses,’”’ declares the Indianapolis 
News. Moreover, asserts the New York Journal of Commerce: 
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“There is no blinking the fact that losses to operators and to 
thousands of coal-miners are sure to be heavy. These losses will, 
to a certain extent, be offset by gains to non-union miners and to 
operators in non-union territory, but such forms of compensatory 
shifts in profits and wages are not of a sort to be encour- 
aged. But so long as this country suffers a policy of watch- 
ful waiting as a substitute for a plan of intelligent industrial 
reorganization, there never can be peace in the coal-fields.” 


“A significant feature’? of the present suspension, to the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, ‘‘is that the stoppage is brought about 
in Illinois, and perhaps in other States, on the initiative of the 


operators’”’: 


“The miners, willing to continue work under existing wage 
schedules, have not called a strike. But the operators, anxious 
to bring about a reduction in wages, have decided to lock 
their employees out until the 
latter are willing to accept a 
revision of the existing sched- 
ules of pay. This is a most 
unusual procedure. The offen- 
sive in every controversy over 
wages has come from the 
unions, The operators have 
always been on the defensive. 
The altered position of the two 
parties to the perennial wage 
controversy marks a turning 
point in the coal industry and 
in the history of wage negotia- 
tions. 

“The miners have had the 
offensive in all wage negotia- 
tions for the past thirty years 
for the simple reason that eco- 
nomic forces of tremendous 
importance were fighting with 
them in their efforts to secure 
wage advances. Prices have 
been steadily rising throughout 
this period, and the cost of 
living has been advancing. But 
since 1922, when the last great 
soft-ceal strike occurred, a new 
tendency has made its appear- 
anee. Prices and the cost of 
living have become stable, and 
if they show any tendency to 
change at all it is a _ ten- 
dency toward reduction, rather 
than toward increase. As a 
result, demands for wage in- 
ereases no longer find reen- 
forcement in the economic developments of the day.” 


Copyright, 1927, by the Chicago Tribune 


Aside from all questions of dispute, however, observes the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, ‘“‘one fact stands out plainly: 
The soft-coal mining industry is to pass through another costly 
class struggle.’’ In the opinion of the Springfield Republican: 


“Tt may be assumed that President Lewis and his associates 
in the miners’ union have some justification for their determined 
stand for the continuance of the Jacksonville scale. But the 
fact isimpressive that while this scale has been in force a number 
of mines have closed, to be reopened, with substantially the 
same force of miners, as an open shop with a wage scale approxi- 
mately that of the non-union competitors. 

“The union undoubtedly has been a salutary influence in 
improving the conditions of labor in an occupation that at best 
is disagreeable and perilous. But union organizing in the soft- 
coal mines has been greatly handicapped by the competition of 
virtually unorganizable mines. It will be further handicapped 
if the union, in its demands upon the operators, insists upon 
more than the traffic will bear.” 


“Tf there were but a few non-union mines, the problem they 
afford to the unionized bituminous mines would not be a grave 
> notes the Springfield Union. ‘‘But about two-thirds of 
all the bituminous coal mined comes from non-union fields.” 
According to the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph: 


’ 
one, 


IT WON'T TAKE MANY MORE STRIKES 
TO WRECK THAT MACHINE 


“The non-union mines of West Virginia, favored by bot 
a lower wage scale and a discriminatory freight rate, can sell coa 
profitably at a price which would be ruinous to the oper 
ators of the Pittsburgh field. Production costs—the chief o 
which is labor—must be reduced unless the coal is to be sol 


at a loss. 
‘“‘On the other hand, there are few persons who will tak 


issue with the miners for attempting to secure the maximun 
return for their labor. They see men in other trades, especiall: 
artizans, still receiving the ‘peak’ wages of 1918, with appar 
ently little or no prospect of reduction. Can they be blame: 
for being human enough to want to retain the wage to whic 
they and their families have become accustomed? 

“Tt is a hard problem to solve and calls for patience, for 
bearance, and mutual understanding and consideration 0- 
both sides.” 


Senator Copeland, Democrat of New York, however, flatl: 
declares that ‘‘we have to 
many poorly managed coal 
mines in this country”’; tha 
‘we are keeping too man 
miners at work, many of ther 
for only three or four month 
out of the year.”’ Continue 
Dr. Copeland: 


‘When I think about th 
thousands of men who an 
killed in poorly run coal-mine 
every year, the wasteful meth 
ods and irregularity of pro 
duction, the unbusinesslike ani 
unfair sales arrangements, ani 
all the other obvious defects 
this industry, I marvel that tk 
business world does not aris 
in its might and insist that th 
operating and managerial d: 
fects shall be overcome an 
the coal business be put upc 
a decent, humanitarian am 
commercial foundation. 

“Tt is a sad commentary C 
government that nothing ea 
be done in a situation like this | 


President Coolidge, sé 
Washington dispatches, w- 
preserve a hands off” attituc 
toward the soft-coal strike, : 
he did in the strike of tl 
anthracite miners. Accordin 
to his advisers, he has no legal right to interfere, and no la 
gives him power to prevent a strike or to bring one to an en: 
In view of this the Brooklyn Eagle is convinced that ‘‘the be 
thing that could happen for the miners’ union and the operato 
alike would be the removal of 150,000 men from the bitumino 
coal-mining into other industries; nor do we think the publ 
would suffer from such a change.” In the opinion of t 
Duluth News-Tribune, ‘‘nothing short of a government agen: 
can step in and bring about a settlement through arbitration: 
The public, avers the Troy Record, ‘‘asks nothing except ad 
quate government protection against emergencies which ec 
shortages inevitably precipitate.’’ Finally, declares the Phil 
delphia Evening Public Ledger: 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


“‘Before the soft-coal industry can be made to operate sat 
factorily and without the disastrous ups and downs which appe 
all through its history, it will have to be reorganized on a more 
less just and scientific basis. 

“The coal industry has always labored under systems 
absentee ownership and costly schemes of releasing and mounti 
royalties. Hitherto it has not felt the stimulus of competitic 
So its policies have been of the restrictive sort. The policy 
wide and free distribution and small profits, which has been 
successful with other utilities and industries in the Unit 
States, seems never to have been attractive to coal producers 


: 
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(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Ir dancing is the poetry of motion, the Charleston is the 


vers libre-—Punch. 


JUNE is the month of brides. 
to divorces.— Wall Street Journal. 


; bon ; : 
{ Wuy shouldn’t conditions in China be all mixed Up haamdliee) a 
Confucian country.—New York American. 


Aw admirer says Cal will break the Solid South in 1928. The 
Middle West is already broke.—Dallas News. 


Ir isn’t the payments for upkeep that are the deterrents; it is 
keeping up the payments.— Wall Street Journal. 


AN American’s life is now worth as little on the streets of 
Shanghai as on the streets of Chicago.— El Paso Times. 


New days are dawning in China, says Senator Borah. 


be more appropriate to say 
daze.— Wall Street Journal. 


PosTaGeE-stTaMpsare declared 
to be infested with bacteria. 


The bugs get a licking, at least. 


—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


MassacHUSETTS Woman 
sticks a fork in her husband. 
Probably meant it as a hint to 
him that he was done.—New 
York American. 


As we understand it, what 
China wants to do is to rush 
the foreigners out so itcan let 


the Russians in. — American 
~ Lumberman. 


In a world all jumbled up 
with politics and revolutions, 
it is a glorious thing that there 
is such a thing as fishin’.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Wuart industry suffers from 
nowadays is that there are too 
many people pushing shares 
and not enough pushing plow- 


~ shares.—Punch. 


Aut these gold strikes one 
reads about at least furnish wel- 


eome relief from the kind of 
pay dirt that is produced on the 
 stage.—San Diego Union. 


Sand, the woman novelist. 


A soox has been written about the love affairs of George 
No doubt it starts off with Chap. 1. 


 —Hl Paso Times. 


Tun wets assert that the next Congress will modify the Prohibi- 
tion law. This is a thing that is always done by the next 


Congress.—San Diego Union. 


Boortze liquor has revised that old saying about putting the 
Now it’s putting the quart before the 


eart before the horse. 


_hearse.—New York American. 


The other eleven are devoted 


»  home?—St. Lowis Star. 


Ir the Chinese tongs want war, why don’t they go on back 


Marriace is the only life sentence that gets commuted for 


bad behavior.—New York American. 


Might 


SPECIAL ITALY NUMBER NEXT WEEK 


UR next issue will be a Special Italy Number, with 
articles on every phase of the striking situation in 

the land of Mussolini. The rise and history of Fascism 
and its famous ‘‘March on Rome’’ wili be clearly told; 
Mussolini himself will be the subject of a colorful per- 
sonal sketch; ‘‘How Fascism Works’’ will be outlined 
trom officlal sources, and criticisms of Fascism will be 
given full space, to present freely and fairly both sides 
of this tremendous drama. A map of Italy in colors 
will show its important gains of territory from the war. 
A history of modern Italy will be packed into the limits 
of one article, while another will sketch Italy’s new 


economic and financial revival, its water-power, sea 


power, and forward strides in aviation. The picture- 
esque side of Italian life will not be neglected, Italy’s 
““diadem of famous cities’’ will be pictured and de- 
scribed, her charms as ‘‘a tourists’ paradise’’ will be 
fully told, her modern literature, art and drama will 
be sympathetically and understandingly treated, and 
richly colored illustrations will bring her unrivaled 
scenery to the reader’s eye. Many cartoons will hit 
off the lighter side of the subject. In fact, it is impos- 
sible in this space even to catalog the many topics that 
will be considered. As this edition will be widely ad- 
vertised and in large demand, readers who buy this mag- 
azine at news-stands should place their orders well in 
advance to insure securing it. 


attack. 


THeERE’s always a dark side. 
do freckles.—Publishers Syndicate (Chicago). 


One of the Chinese armies is being fed on dog biscuit. 
must be the Pekinese army.—San Diego Union. 


Wuy shouldn’t foreigners be just as welcome in China as the 
Chinese are in California?—Boston Globe. 


If gentlemen prefer blondes, so 


This 


A News item said that war-ships shelled a Chinese compound. 
We trust that it was chop-suey.—El Paso Times. 


ATMOSPHERIC Conditions recently have been such that many 


radio fans thought they had 
Nanking.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue Prohibition shakeup 
isn’t worrying the bootleggers 
half as much as the Prohibition 
shakedown.—El Paso Times. 


Proponents of foreign-debt 
cancelation might be asked if 
they carry out that policy in 
their own circle—Wall Street 
Journal. 


“Witu High Wages Last?” 
asks a magazine editorial. 
Well, not very long, with cost 
of living whereit is.— Baltimore 
American. 


Ir aliens in China were 
really foreign devils, what the 
natives are giving them ought 
to make them feel at home. 
—Dallas News. 


““Goopngss!”’ said the lady 
who had just read of the re- 
newal of the tong war, ‘‘ what 
terrible things to fight with.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


Cuop-sury was a thing un- 
known in China until very re- 
cently, and even over here chop- 
suey ismoreor less of amystery. 
—American Lumberman. 


SecreTARY WILBUR says the country is safe from any air 
Which is probably a polite way of saying that Congress 


has adjourned.—San Diego Union. 


has one wife too many. 


than the fronts. 


Potycamy has been legalized in Russia, according to THE 
Lirrperary Diaest, but that isn’t the only country where a man 
El Paso Times. 

Tur backs of ladies’ hats are in future to be more decorative 
Modern woman seems to know pretty well 


man’s position in the human race.—Punch. 


A sornt legislative committee is attacking the New York 
policy of dumping its filth into the harbor. In other words, 
ferryboat commuters must not throw their tabloids overboard.— 
Life. 

An American missionary saved himself from cannibals by 
dancing the Charleston. The natives probably figured that any 
man who took that much exercise would be too tough to eat. 
—Hl Paso Times. 


AW. C. T. U. lady in St. Louis says cigaret-smoking and coek- 
tail-drinking girls ought to be exposed. Aren’t they already 
exposed as much as the girls who don’t smoke or drink?— 
Houston Post-Dispatch. : 


Tun Supreme Court has now upheld the colored man and 
brother in the South in about all the constitutional rights there 
are, but we imagine he will proceed pretty much as usual under 
the old common law, that discretion is the better part of valor.— 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


A atru should dress in a way to conceal the defects of her 
figure, says that great authority on the subject in hand, Miss 
Ina Claire, but we guess it would have to be amighty small defect. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Tn the opinion of three thousand giant intellects of this town, 
evil companionship is the cause of most crime. This explains 
all. Crime, then, is prevalent because of the prevalence of 
erime.—The New Yorker. 


Our Government has been selling munitions to the Diaz 
crowd in Nicaragua, and now there is prospect of lifting the arms 


embargo on Mexico. Mr. Coolidge’s passion for disarmament is 
evidently a purely platonic affair.—The New Yorker, 

Somn of the soldiers attached to the forees of President Diaz of 
Nicaragua refused to travel except by automobile. If this 
mutinous spirit continues, it would serve them right if the wat 
were stopt entirely and the troops were forced to go to work. 
Seattle Times. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S TEN-YEAR TEST 


from the beginning cried out that the new Bolshevik 
Russian State could not last, must feel somewhat dis- 
‘concerted, it is said, to realize that after ten years Bolshevism 
seems still to be going strong. But whether it 1s an occasion 


Prien ie PROPHETS throughout the world, who 


A BRITISH JAB AT MOSCOW 


The Merchandise Marks Bill provides that all goods must be clearly 
stamped with their country of origin. 


—Evening News (London). 


for rejoicing or lamenting, the world has to reckon with the 
stubborn fact that the régime established by the revolution 
continues to endure, and this fact, according to J. A. Spender, 
must receive a salute even from its opponents. At the same 
time he notes in the London Westminster Gazette that the first 
Bolshevik attempt to apply undiluted Bolshevik theories re- 
sulted in the practical extinction of Russian industry. It took 
four years of misery and chaos to teach this lesson, he reminds 
us, and goes on to say: 


“Such recovery as there has been must be dated from the 
institution of the ‘new economic policy ’—i. e., a return to a modi- 
fied system of capitalism and private trading. The advance 
from that point is claimed to be ‘amazing,’ but it is only so in 
comparison with the previous four years, when production had 
been brought almost to a standstill. Compared with Czarist 
times, Russia is still far from having got back to the standard of 
production, wages, and employment which prevailed in what 
was then thought to be industrially the most backward country 
with almost the worst-paid labor in Europe. In 1925, the last 


year for which figures are available, production in quantity was 
about 70 per cent. of what it was in prewar times, and in quality 
much poorer. In 1926 the average wage of the town workman 
was about 27s. 9d. [$6.75], and prices are a good deal higher than 
in this country. 

‘“The housing conditions are still unspeakable, and the benefits 
supposed to be given gratis to the worker are largely make- 
believe. Tho afew are well cared for in the model establishments, 
which are the pride of the Soviets, medical treatment and hospital 
accommodation are lamentably deficient over a large part of the 
country. Education languishes for lack of teachers and funds, 
and there is an immense number of vagrant, homeless children, 
whose condition is pitiable. Officials, meanwhile, are amazingly 
multiplied, and Bolshevik red-tape beats all other. A small 
favored class, consisting of approved and tested Communists, 
sits on top, enjoys the good things that are going, and gives itself 
more airs than the despised aristocrats and bourgeois of former 
days. Some of this class are honestly fanatical, and believe in the 
world supremacy of their doctrine.” 


The thought that they are “‘proletarians”’ fills them with a 
spiritual pride, Mr. Spender tells us, and it gives them a real 
satisfaction to think that the aristocratic and bourgeois op- 
pressors of former days are under their feet. But they have 
failed to subdue the peasant, and this has been their great 
disaster, observes this informant, who adds: 


“The ‘little moujik’ would not play the part assigned to him 
in the Communist scheme—that of selling a large part of his 
produce to the Soviets at a price fixt by them and living frugally 
on the remainder. He insists on his price, and when he fails to 
get it produces only for himself or hides his surplus. The battle 
between him and the Soviets has been stubborn and disastrous, 
and at present it is drawn in favor of the moujik. He has the 
advantage of being, to all practical purposes, in possession of 
the land, and that is likely to be the most durable result of the 
Revolution. But he can not get horses or plows or renew his 
stock, and as his old implements wear out he has great difficulty 
in replacing them. The result may be seen in the tables of agri- 
cultural production which, according to the last figures available, 
show heavy declines, compared with prewar times, in almost 
everything except potatoes. 

“The best that can be said is that Russia is struggling back 
from the ruin which was wrought in the first four years of the 
Revolution. The struggle is the harder because in killing off the 
‘bourgeois,’ she destroyed the technical and managing class which 
must somehow be recreated if industry is to goforward. It looks 
as if she will come to equilibrium with a peasant proprietary in 
possession of the land and going its own way, and a sort of collec- 
tivist régime in the towns. ‘ 

““The new middle or governing class may call itself Communist, 
but it will, as before, be a middle and governing class, and the 
‘proletarians’ will be lucky if they recover any of the liberties 
permitted to them in capitalist States, the liberty of organizing 
for themselves, the liberty of striking, the liberty of living their 
lives and spending their money in their own way. We may 
sympathize with Russia in her effort to rebuild what has been 
destroyed, but it is a perpetual amazement that her reyolu- 
tionaries should have succeeded in idealizing their plunge into 
anarchy and struggle out of it, or that they should wish any 
other country to travel the same road. Their foreign adventures 
are on a different plane. In these the old Russian imperialism 
gets a new chance by proclaiming itself the emancipator of the 
Kast from Western capitalism, and how to deal wisely with it is 
always a serious question. Safety here, as in most other dealings 
with Russia, lies in recognizing the thing for what it is and not 
permitting ourselves to be driven off our balance by ‘seeing red.’” 


Even after ten years, the London Times holds that the Soviet 
system is a failure, and declares that peasant and artizan alike 
have ‘‘exchanged one form of absolutism for another inecom- 
parably more oppressive; and at what a cost not merely of 
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human life but also of physical and moral degradation.’’ This 
newspaper then remarks: 


“The old bourgeoisie has indeed vanished, but only to be 
succeeded by a new class of officials and of wealthier, or rather less 
indigent, peasants and small traders, as the result of the con- 
cessions extorted by economic necessity from the pure theory of 
Communism. And the world revolution has been a dismal 
failure. Tho a world-wide spirit of unrest was sedulously fostered, 
and in a few countries, like Hungary, Communism temporarily 
gained the upper hand, the foundations of society have proved 
equal to the strain. ©The damnosa hereditas of Communist 
propaganda is still a cause for constant anxiety even in England, 
where all the conditions precedent to the French and Russian 
upheavals are lacking; but the world revolution so earnestly 
promoted from Moscow seems farther off than ever. 

“From the economic standpoint—and it is from this angle that 
Bolshevism, which is primarily an economic doctrine, must ulti- 
mately be judged—the failure of the Soviet system has proved 
even more complete. Altho since the complete collapse of 1921 
there has been a certain improvement in economic conditions, 
this change has at every turn been achieved simply and solely 
by the abandonment of Bolshevist principles. The New Eeo- 
nomic Policy, initiated by Lenin himself and since extended by 
Stalin, which has permitted the peasant to dispose of his produce 
to private persons and to hire laborers to work his land, has in 
fact proved the death-blow to Communism in Russia, and has 
confronted the Soviet Government with the paradoxical task of 
attempting to found a Communist State in a country peopled 
by more than a hundred million peasant leaseholders.’ 


It is further maintained by this newspaper that even the 
complete elimination of the private capitalist has not proved 
feasible, and altho two-thirds of the means of private production 
has been ‘‘nationalized” the merchant and the small manu- 
facturer, in spite of crushing taxation, have managed to gain a 


-. precarious but persistent livelihood. We read then: 


“Tt is a significant fact that (according to a statement made 
at the seventh Congress of Russian Trade Unions last December) 
. the workers were buying 60 to 80 per cent. of their foodstuffs from 
‘private traders. Moreover, the whole apparatus of ‘capitalist’ 

economics, with its banks, trusts, and managers, has been 
restored under the cumbersome control of an inefficient bureau- 


~~eracy. Even the aid of the private foreign capitalist has been 


~ solicited, and in the year 1925-26 no fewer than fourteen new 
concessions were granted to German firms. These modifications 
of Communist practise have been extorted from the Soviet 
Government only under the experience of the direst privation. 
In spite of the enormous effort which has been made to increase 
production, the general standard of living is far below the 
miserably inadequate level of 1913. Even according to official 
figures the yield of agriculture, after the good harvest of 1926, 
is barely 90 per cént., while industrial production has scarcely 
reached more than 70 per cent. of the prewar level. <A reliable 
estimate places the total product of Russian industry in the year 
1925-26 at 4,523,000,000 rubles, as compared with rather more 
than 7,000,000,000 rubles in 1913. The purchasing power of the 
new chervonetz currency has steadily diminished since the 
beginning of 1924, and within the last few months the pace of the 
industrial machine has begun once more to slacken. Fresh 
symptoms of an acute crisis have made their appearance. Such 
have been the consequences, political and economic, of ten 
years of Bolshevist misrule, and, even if the Russian people them- 
selves are slow in profiting by their own bitter experience, they 
haye surely taught the world a lesson which it will not easily 
forget.” 


Looking backward, The Times recalls that it was on March 
12, 1917, that the Russian Revolution broke out in Petrograd, 
and that three days later, the last of the Czars, the ill-fated 
Emperor Nicholas II, abandoned his throne and a provisional 
government was set up under the leadership of Prince Lyvoff 
and Alexander Kerensky. For the moment it seemed, we are 
told, as if the dream for which so many Russian Liberals had 
suffered for two generations was at last to be realized in the 
establishment of a democratic government controlled by Parlia- 
mentary institutions, “but the fire of revolution, now thoroughly 
alight, was not easily extinguished in a country where it had 
been so long repressed.” 


A DEFENSE OF AMERICA AT GENEVA 


T IS MUCH BETTER to have American cooperation 
without membership at Geneva, some think, than to have 
her stand altogether aloof. And there are British defenders 

of our attitude toward the League of Nations who believe 
that all that can reasonably be asked of the United States is 
that at any particular point where no one expects her actively 
to help the League, she should at least not actively hinder it. 
In the London Daily. News, H. Wilson Harris avers that the 
complications resulting from full American membership in the 
League might easily-outweigh the advantages, and he adds: 


“That comes, not of the American temperament, but of the 
American Constitution. When Sir Austen Chamberlain goes 


Pro Snare IF 
RUSSIA’S REPLY TO HER ORIPICS 


“The Red Army holds the balance for peace, not war.” 


—Tsviestia (Moscow). 


to Geneva, and pledges himself to something, he knows he 
can carry it through at home because he speaks for a goyern- 
ment with a safe majority in the House of Commons, If a 
nominee of Mr. Coolidge went there he could pledge himself 
to nothing, for his undertakings would haye to be indorsed, 
not by the President who sent him, but by the Senate. 

‘‘There is, therefore, a great déal to be said for a relationship 
represented by cooperation without membership, which is in 
fact the relationship actually existing. The full extent of 
American cooperation in League activities is, I think, hardly 
realized. Take some of the chief items in this year’s Geneva 
program alone. First of all comes disarmament. The United 
States Government has been. cooperating fully and_ officially 
in all the preparations for the conference, 

“Male the Economie Conference, which opens in. May. There 
will be five American representatives there, just as there will be 
five British. Take the White Slave Traffic Report just issued. 
The investigation on which it is based originated in the first 
instance with the League’s Advisory Committee on the Traffic 
in Women and Children, on which Miss Grace Abbott, Director 


of the Child Welfare Bureau at Washington, is the official 
United States representative, and it was Miss Abbott who 
actually proposed the whole enterprise, The chairman of the 
committee of experts directing the inquiry was Dr. W. F. 
Snow, Director of the American Bureau of Social Hygiene, and 


that body contributed £15,000 toward the expenses.”’ 
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GERMAN DISTRUST OF FRENCH 
FRIENDSHIP 


RENCH AND GERMAN DECLARATIONS by politi- 

cal leaders of their respective countries are said to have 

little effect on the mutual suspicions that appear in the 
French and German press. German editors, especially, it appears, 
have been stirred up by an interview given to Le Petit Parisien by 
Aristide Briand, France’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, at the time 
that Mr. Painlevé, France’s Minister of War, was carrying out the 
momentous military reform 
which provides for the war- 
time mobilization of the entire 
nation in all its functions. 
Mr. Briand’s statements. cer- 
tain German editors find to be 
essentially peaceful and con- 
ciliatory and ‘“‘sound very. 
sweet to German ears,” but 
the army reforms of Mr. Pain- 
levé they find ‘‘alarming,”’ as 
it means that there is to be a 
very considerable inerease and 
reenforecement in the French 
Army. In the interview he 
accorded Le Petit 
Mr. Briand spoke in part as 
follows: 


Parisien, 


“The French policy which 
is being pursued’ with the ap- 
proval of Parliament is well 
known. Its purpose is not only 
to eliminate all friction and 
all danger of conflict between 
France and Germany, but also 
to bring about, through a 
political and economic under- 
standing, their lasting and 
sincere rapprochement, which 
should lead to their moral 
solidarity and material co- 
operation.” 


- Mr. Briand is also quoted as saying that he dogs not consider 
this task an easy one, for it demands a great deal of work and 
a great deal of tact from either country, yet ‘‘ whatever pessimists 
may say, are not the results already achieved worthy of atten- 
tion? The Treaty of Versailles, which all Germany regarded 
previously as a weapon of hatred, has become a freely accepted 
understanding since Locarno.” 

Mr. Briand is further reported to have said: 

“The Pact of Locarno is also a freely accepted engagement to 
respect the frontier along the Rhine. It also amounts to the 
official recognition of the fact that Alsace and Lorraine have 
become French provinees. .. . 

‘“Moreover, it must be remembered that the Locarno Pact 
does not prevent the French from crossing this demilitarized 


zone along the Rhine if they need to do so in order to help their 
Polish or Czech allies.”’ 


ry 


Finally, speaking of the German demands for liberation of the 
German territories which are still occupied by the Allies, Mr. 
Briand said: ‘‘Is there anything unnatural in the fact that 
Germans demand this? Do they not have the right to demand 
it? Wouldn’t we do the same thing if we were in their place?” 

Jules Cambon, President of the Conference of Ambassadors, and 
former Ambassador for France to Berlin, and one of the sharers 
in the making of the Versailles Treaty, contributes an article to 
the Paris Revue des Vivants, and a summary is made of it by 
the Paris Matin, in which Mr. Cambon says, in part: 

““We need peace; Germany also needs peace. But we must so 


conduct ourselves that the situation does not change, and that 
Germany always will feel that we are not isolated in the world, 


A FRENCH THRUST 


“Stresemann chloroforms France while Briand looks on.”’ 
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and that the rapprochement between her and us is not to be 
merely the expedient of a day. One thing is certain: the Govern- 
ments of the two countries are anxious to reach friendliness; but 
Governments are not always masters of their policies, They 
need the cooperation of their peoples. It is plain that everybody 
in France has a horror of war. 
ing. And I am convinced that in Germany, also, where the people 
suffered equally, and where, at present, there are signs of a renais- 
sance of her prosperity, no one would undertake a new adventure 
at any price.” 


Seanning the German press comment on Mr. Briand’s inter- 
view, we find the Taegliche 
Rundschau, which is said to be 
very close to the German 
Foreign Office, expressing itself 
skeptically as follows: 


‘‘Not all Germans will agree 
with what the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has said. 
We hear words, but we see no 
deeds, and so far the promises 
given to us have never been 
followed by actions. We cer- 
tainly acclaim Mr. Briand 
when he says that the purpose 
of his policy is the Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement. But we 
have become convinced that 
this program of Mr. Briand is 
more than often overshadowed 
and displaced by the old pro- 
gram of Poinearé-Foch. Not 
only do_French soldiers con- 
tinue to occupy German terri- 
tory, but also the restriction 
of that occupation force is not 
being carried out in a satis- 
factory manner... . 

‘““We have completely dis- 
armed, and this fact has been 
recognized by Marshal Foch 
himself. We have thus proven 
that we want nothing but 
peace. What, however, has 
France given to us in exchange 
for that? Which of the prom- 
ises given to us at Locarno 
has she fulfilled? No, when Mr. Briand says that ‘a deep 
change has taken place in the publie opinion of both countries,’ 
he can prove it from facts only in the case of Germany. This 
is to say, that tho public opinion has changed in France, this 
change has so far hardly found any tangible expression in the 
policies of the present French Government.”’ 


—-Aux Ecoutes (Paris). 


Passing to the question of French military reforms, this 
daily says rather bitterly: 


“While we Germans are being deprived even of the most 
urgently needed weapons for the defense of our frontiers, France 
is allotting scores of millions of frances for new fortresses on her 
Eastern borders. It suffices to concentrate for a minute on such 
an eloquent difference in the situations of both countries in order 
to understand what is the weight of the beautiful speeches in 
which M. Painlevé and others extol the moral disarmament of 


Europe and the services rendered by France to the idea of the 
European peace.” 


Says the Hamburger Nachrichten in melancholy tone: 


“Briand speaks in his interview of a change of atmosphere. 
But this change has taken place only in Germany. Hysterical 
articles seething with hatred and fear, which appear almost every 
day in the French press, prove that no change to speak of is to be 
observed in France. 

“It is for this reason that he has drawn the attention of his 
fellow countrymen to the fact that only France has profited by 
the Franco-German rapprochement. This is perfectly true. 
Both at Locarno and at Geneva Germany has sacrificed one thing 
after another hoping that she would secure thereby a certain 
improvement in her international situation. That so far this 
hope has been justified only to a very small extent, we have 
demonstrated more than once. 


It has cost us too much in suffer- 
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_‘‘Mr. Briand is certainly not right when he asserts that 
French troops ean cross the demilitarized zone in order to give 
help to her military vassals. This right does not belong to France 
any longer. As everybody knows, this zone has been guaranteed 
by England and Italy against any French intrusion, just as much 
as against any German intrusion.” 


This journal also is alarmed by the French military reforms. 
It declares that the network of new, formidable fortresses which 
France is going to erect along her Eastern frontier, from Dunkirk 
to Belfort, is a menace to Germany, and it says: 


“France’s new military organization will be nothing less than 
the complete militarization of the entire French nation and State. 
So far no nation in the world has been ever militarized so thor- 
oughly as France is going to be. Indeed, one must havea ereat 
deal of courage and sang- 
froid in order to carry 
out such areform at a 
time when all the world 
speaks of disarmament. 
And this law has been 
earried through the Par- 
liament by the so-called 
Left French Cabinet! 
_ And it has been defended 
in the French Parlia- 
ment by Socialists, too, 
by men lke Paul Bon- 
cour! And it isa French 
Socialist who  said— 
characterizing the re- 
form—that ‘every citi- 
zen of the Republic must 
be a soldier on leave!’ 
Indeed, one can not help 
blushing at the thought 
that our Social Demo- 
erats, including Mr. 
Scheidemann, are _ so 
blinded by pacifism that 
they see our only salva- 
tion in the complete de- 
struction of the miserable remnants of military power which so 
far have been left to us.” 


As the Koelnische Zeitung gloomily views the matter— 


“The French idea of peace has nothing to do with the idea of 
the brotherhood of nations. This peace is merely a one-sided 
peace which does not comply with the requirements of other 
nations. Mr. Briand concluded his interview with the following 
words: ‘The guaranty of our safety lies only in ourselves, and 
it is up to us to make it a real guaranty. We shall not lose sight 
of the idea of peace, either; we will be able then to work for peace 
with all our energy without weakening our own strength.’ Is 
this, however, not the old, prewar formula of peace: ‘Si vis 
pacem, para bellum’? The French words about an equitable 
peace can hardly be applied to this formula. Peace, as under- 
stood from the view-point of this formula, is but a silent sub- 
mission to eventual violence.”’ : 


The Hamburger Fremdenblatt is ironically complimentary: 


“We must be thankful to Briand for what he said.. He has 
shown his enemies and critics what an enormous distance has 
been covered along the path leading to the rapprochement of the 
two nations. He is right, too, when he says that all the recent 
international treaties are inspired by the idea of defending the 
rights of France. This is, of course, very well, yet the rights of 
other nations also should be protected. And it is the equitable 
protection of Germany’s rights that we are entitled to demand 
and expect.” 


One British view rather indorses some of the German opinions, 
and it is exprest by the Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, who writes: 


‘One thought that the aim of the Locarno policy was to make 
peace by preparing for peace. Mr. Painlevé shows that the only 
way to make peace is to prepare for war. Next July Mr. Painlevé 
announces that he will begin the construction of an immense 
system. of fortifications on the frontier between Alsace-Lorraine 
and Germany, which will continue without interruption for 
several years; indeed, the duration will be limited only by finan- 
cial possibilities.” 


FRENCH SARCASM FOR BRIAND 


Briann: ‘To sum up, my dear Stresemann, that stupid business of 1914-1918 
was only a slight misunderstanding from beginning to end.’’ 


JAPANESE IDEAS ON PROHIBITION 


OUTHS UNDER TWENTY-ONE in Japan are forbidden 

to drink sake, the fermented liquor made from rice in that 

country, and it appears there is now a proposal to raise 
the age limit to twenty-five. So it occurs to the Tokyo Hochi 
to consider Prohibition in various aspects, and it provides an 
interesting revelation of one Japanese point of view. First of 
all, this daily considers the economic life of Japan, which is im- 
periled by the rapid increase in population with the correspond- 
ing great national problem of the country’s food supply. We 
are advised that: 


“The people are perplexed by the annual shortage of rice crop 
to the quantity of 6,000,000 koku, but strange as it may sound, 
nobody complains about 
the short supply of sake 
made from rice. Moral- 
ists of the Mombusho 
school and sanitarians of 
the Home Office say that 
drinking is vicious to 
morals and health, and 
advise the general public 
to be temperate, whereas 
the Finance authorities 
are eager to see the 
consumption of sake in- 
erease. The tax upon 
sake in the sum _ of 
200,000,000 yen annually 
is, no doubt, a_ great 
source of revenue. The 
abstinence from sake is 
a great question from 
the sanitary, moral, and 
fiseal points of view. 

“Prohibition has long 
been in foree in the 
United States. Several 
years ago Russia was a 
dry country, but it seems 
that she is now very wet. Alcoholic drink is now nationalized as 
asource of revenue. In appearance the Prohibition of the United 
States is a success chiefly because she is opulent, while her cultural 
life stands high. Russia was unsuccessful in the compulsion of dry 
life, because she is not wealthy and her people are semicivilized. 
The force of Prohibition depends upon economic strength and 
the advancement of culture as shown by the instance of the 
United States and Russia. 

“Drinking is a habit deep rooted in human nature. The 
suceessful prohibition of aleoholic drink is next to impossible. 
Prohibition has long been advocated in.Japan.”’ 
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—Le Rire (Paris). 


The Hochi goes on to relate that at weddings sake has been used 
from of old in Japan, but now some Prohibition supporters urge 
that water should be used instead, and it is pointed out, not 


without humor, that: 


“Tt may be mentioned by way of information that water was 
used when samurai left home for war, meaning that they 
would never return home alive unless they were victorious. This 
traditional idea will not justify the use of water in place of sake. 
The sanity of persons maintaining that water should supplant 
sake even on the felicitous occasion is doubtful. 

‘““The purpose of Prohibition is the promotion of welfare, which 
rests with healthy physique, economic competency and happy 
social life. Happy life exists in society where peace, order, and 
mutual understanding prevail. Economie competency results 
from the mental and physical exertion of men with high efficiency. 
Sound health is based on heredity, temperance, and self-control. 
These are fundamental principles for happy life which can barely 
be realized through mutual understanding and friendly coopera- 
tion, and this is the duty devolving upon civilized nations. 

“The movement to prohibit young men under twenty-five 
from drinking is worthy. It is contended that the enactment of 
a law difficult of enforcement is nonsensical, but if is useful for 
the moral life of the ignorant. The law must apply to practical 
life, and its literary interpretation is objectionable. lor persons 
of developed intellect and forceful character who abide by com- 
mon-sense judgment, the law is unnecessary, but it must be in 
operation for the sake of illiterate masses.” 


SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 


THE LIMIT OF TALL BUILDINGS 


N NEW YORK this would appear to be no less than 2,000 
feet, without violating the local building ordinances, we 
are told by The Scientific American (New York). This is 

over two-and-one-half times the height of the Woolworth Build- 
ing and nearly twice that of the proposed Larkin tower. Such a 
structure is never likely to be erected, we are told, not because 
there would be any dif- 
ficulty, or because of 
tany danger from weight 
or wind, but simply be- 
cause of the undue space 
required for elevators. 
We read on: 


“The maximum height 
of buildings in New York 
City is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Altho 
the Woolworth Building, 
reaching 792 feet above 
the street, was built in 
the year before the war, 
it still retainsits suprem- 
acy as the loftiest build- 
ing in the world in- 
habited by man. The 
Hiffel Tower, 984 feet, 
overtops it by nearly 
200 feet; but the tower 
is not a building. 

“The era of the tow- 
erlike American office 
building was ushered in 
by the construction in 
1907 of the Singer Build- 
ing, whose topmost point 
is 612 feet above the 
sidewalk. It was de- 
signed by Ernest Flagg. 
Then followed, in 1910, 
the Metropolitan Build- 
ing, 700 feet; only to 
yield the record three 
years later to the Wool- 
worth Building. 

“The question not in- 
frequently asked is 
‘where is this sort of 
thing going tostop? Are 
there no limiting con- 
ditions which will prevent 
the extension of these steel-and-masonry wonders into the 
heavens?’ ‘The popular impression doubtless is that we must 
soon reach a limit at which the building must necessarily crumble 
under its own accumulated weight, or be blown down. 

“As a matter of fact, the limit upon height comes neither from 
inherent weakness nor from the effects of the wind. 

“With a view to ascertain to what height it would be possible 
to carry a building, we consulted Mr. O. F. Semsch, the engineer, 
who found that, subject to the legal limitation of fifteen tons to 
the square foot, and on a plot 200 feet square, it would be 
possible to carry a building up 2,000 feet. Mr. Semsch designed 
the steel work of the Singer Tower, and the weights and other 
calculations of this 2,000-foot, suppositional tower were worked 
out on the same general principles as were used in designing the 
steel work of that structure. 

“The total wind load on one side of this building, when 
exposed to a heavy gale, would be 6,000 tons, and the center of 
pressure would be 1,000 feet above the street-level. The layman 
might well be excused for believing that a horizontal pressure of 
6,000 tons applied 1,000 feet above its base must surely turn the 


i made for The Scientific American by Arthur T. Merrick 


HIGH BUILDINGS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


From left to right, placed to show comparative height or length, we see the Washing- 

ton Monument, 555 feet high; the Woolworth Building, 792 feet; the steamer Majestic, 

956 feet long; the Eiffel Tower, 984 feet high; the projected Larkin Tower in New 

York, 1208 feet; the projected Book Building in Detroit, 873 feet; the spires of Cologne 
Cathedral, 512 feet; and the Statue of Liberty, 305 feet. 


building over; but the dead weight of the huge mass is so great, 
that it would require, as a matter of fact, seven times as much 
wind-pressure before the building began to lift on its windward 
side and overturn; for, opposed to the overturning moment of 
6,000,000 foot-tons, there would be a moment of stability, due 
to the weight of over 36,000,000 foot-tons. 

“Tt was the coming of the age of steel that made possible the 
lofty buildings of to-day. 
Before the era of steel, 
however, some astonish- 
ingly tall masonry build- 
ings were erected. Thus, 
the Pharos lighthouse at 
the entrance to Alex- 
andria, built by the Ro- 
mans during their occu- 
pation of Egypt, was- 
a massive all-masonry 
structure over 500 feet 
in height. In medieval 
times the cathedral build- 
ersraised some wonderful 
towers and spires. The 
twin spires of Cologne 
Cathedral are 512 feet in 
height, and the single 
spire of Ulm Cathedral 
is 525 feet. The loftiest 
masonry structure in the 
world is the Washington 
Monument with a total 
height of 555 feet. 

**Recently, there has 
been filed with the Build- 
ing Department of this 
city by John A. Larkin 
and his brother the plans 
for an office tower build- 
ing that will overtop by 
224 feet the famous Hiffel 
Tower in Paris. This 
tower stands on a gi- 
gantic base eighteen 
EAS pt eee stories high on a plot 
250 feet by 197% feet 
in its maximum dimen- 
sions, above which will 
rise a central seven-phase 
tower of ninety stories. 
There will be two stories 
below the sidewalk and 
108 stories above the 
street, the total height 
of the building above street-level being 1,208 feet. 

“Structurally considered, the question of carrying the enormous 
weight of the building was merely one of increasing the mass of 
steel in the columns to carry, with a wide margin of safety, the 
enormous weight above. These weights are known, and the 
matter of determining the necessary sectional area of the steel at 
any given height in the building is one of straightforward compu- 
tation. As in the case of every tall building in this city, the 
stability moment is so much greater than the overturning wind 
moment, that the building is absolutely safe against any disaster 
due to this cause. The wind pressure, however, especially in a 
heavy gale of wind, exerts a strong lateral bending stress upon 
the steel framework of any building. 

“In the case of the Larkin Tower, a great deal of thought has 
been given to this matter, and a special design for the connections 
of the floor beams with the columns has been developed, which, 
in effect, constitutes at each floor, a series of massive and very 
strong knee-braces. These connections take care not only of 
the bending stresses but also of the severe torsional or twisting 
stresses to which a building of this character is subjected.” 
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HOW THE INDIAN DEATH-RATE PER THOUSAND IS INCREASING 


INDIAN DEATH-RATE RISING 


RE THE INDIANS DYING OUT after all? Recent state- 
ments to the effect that their numbers are growing, 
sponsored, it is charged, to some extent by government 

officials, are now being strenuously denied. Dr. Haven Emerson, 
professor of Public Health Administration in Columbia Univer- 
sity, calls the U. S. Census to witness that the Indian death-rate 
is rising, and not falling. He says, in a press bulletin: 


““T have the mortality tables before me, showing the deaths per 
thousand of Indians within the registration area. These tables 
show an increase of 48 per cent. in the mortality rate among the 
Indians in the four years ending 1924, the last year for which 
complete data have been tabulated. In 1921 the Indian death- 
rate per 1,000 of Indian population in the registration area was 
17.5. In 1922 it was 19.2 per 1,000. In 1923 it was 22.5 per 1,000. 
In 1924 it was 25.9 per 1,000, or approximately twice the white 
death-rate. 

“The above statistics are startling enough. But the tables 
show that the Indian death-rate per 1,000 in 1924 was 34.5 in 
Montana, one of the States with large Indian population, and 
whose Indians nearly all live on reservations under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In North Dakota 
the rate was 33 per 1,000. In Washington it was 34.5 per 1,000. 
And in Wyoming, whose Indians are under Indian Bureau 
jurisdiction, the 1924 death-rate was 86.1 per 1,000. These 
figures presage the extermination of whole great tribes, proceeding 
swiftly or slowly. 

**T should explain here that the Census Bureau data is obtained 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs; the Census Bureau and the 
Indian Bureau join in confirming this statement. The Indian 
Bureau data is checked by the Census Bureau against the death 
and birth reports of the State Boards of Health, duplicate report- 
ing being thus eliminated. The Indian Bureau, in the face of the 
yearly census reports, and without referring to them or chal- 
lenging them, continues to announce a steadily falling Indian 
death-rate, when the contrary is the fact. 

“Two factors in the Indian death-rate call for particular notice. 
One is the infant mortality (deaths under one year, per 1,000 
living births within the year). Such deaths in the population at 
large, in the birth registration area, were 70.8 per 1,000 of births 
in 1924. Among negroes they were 114.1. Among Indians they 
were 190.7.” 


Dr. Exorson concludes that either the expenditure on Indian 
medical service and health is excessively insufficient, or the 
administration of the Indian Health Service is excessively incom- 
petent. Asa matter of fact, he charges, a disinterested investiga- 
tion would prove that both these conclusions are substantially 
correct. He goes on: 


“The publication of any such statistics as those recited here, 
affecting any population in the United States of America other 
than Indians, would result in immediate action by State Boards 
of Health. No such result can follow in the case of Indians 
because the jurisdiction over their persons and property is federal. 
Hence it is only the United States Government. which can act. 
The chief action of the Indian Bureau appears to be a propaganda 
action designed to allay the public mind and to present the 


Bureau as the sufficient agency working among rapidly improving 
conditions. The facts have long been known to the Indian 
Bureau; it would appear that there is no hope of adequate remedy 
save through action by Congress, preceded by an investigation.” 


Says American Indian Life, issued by the Indian Defense 
Associations of California (San Francisco): 


‘“‘In public speeches, in printed documents, in news releases, 
and indirectly in many other publicity channels, likely to be 
given great credence by the American public, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is declaring that the Indian population of the 
United States is steadily increasing. The Bureau statements, 
varying somewhat in phrasing, are all similar in character to the 
words of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Edgar 
B. Meritt, who said to a number of audiences on his recent 
Pacific coast speaking trip, in his unhappy attempt to reply to 
Congressman James A. Frear’s grave charges: 

““The truth of the matter is that the Indians in the last 
twenty-five years have been steadily increasing in population and 
are no longer a vanishing race. For example, in 1900, there were 
270,544 Indians in the United States, and to-day we have 349,876. 
The Indians are increasing in population at the rate of about 
1,500 per annum, which is the result of the work of the Indian 
Bureau along educational and health lines.’ 

“But the inquiring mind will find no adequate statistical 
support for these statements—they are assertions unsupported by 
records. In 1921 the Bureau of Indian Affairs ceased to publish 
any vital statistics. This renders it difficult to find access even 
to the data that may be available. But from what appears in 
print or in record form of some sort, scientifically minded persons 
are unable to accept without question the isolated statements of 
the Indian Bureau.” 


The same paper quotes as follows, from an official report by 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, passages that it thinks may serve partially 
to explain the increasing death-rate. We read: 


“It is inconceivable to me that Congress would allow such 
conditions to continue if the facts were fully imprest upon it, and 
I recommend that the Honorable Secretary of the Interior make 
a special effort to secure the funds he considers necessary to stamp 
out trachoma in one year, and to provide sufficient sanatoria to 
cover the Indian country. The present conditions are a reproach 
to our Government, and should no longer be allowed to continue. 

“Among all the agencies visited it was noted that the vaccina- 
tion for smallpox and the inoculation for typhoid fever were 
inadequate. These are preventable diseases, as shown by their 
elimination from the military service. 

“The people who are on my mind are the superannuated, the 
lame and the blind, who are unable to earn anything. . . . They 
have a very insufficient ration given them at many agencies that 
keeps them undernourished and makes them the prey of every 
passing disease. I believe that many have died prematurely in 
the past from these causes. I note that this ration is being made 
adequate by the issue of horse meat at the Fort Belknap Agency.” 


Figures in the “World Almanae,’’ supplied by the Indian 
Commissioner, give our Indian population in 1865 as 204,574, 
in 1920 as 333,702, and in 1926 as 349,964. 
page of the Almanac the Indian population is given as 265,683 
in 1910 and 244,487 in 1920. 


But on another 


THE BIGGEST BROADCASTING TUBE 


ONE-HUNDRED-KILOWATT VACUUM. power-tube 
is now in use at station WGY, Schenectady, New York, 
operated by the General Electric Company. This, it is 

asserted by the company in a press bulletin, is the first practical 
use of a tube of this size by any broadeasting station. The tube 
takes the place of eight 20-kilowatt tubes in WGY’s transmitter, 
and is five feet tall, and with its water-jacket stands seven and 
one-half feet high, and weighs 100 pounds. We read: 


“With such a tube available, radio engineers will be able to 
carry on their investigations in broadcasting on higher powers 


From the General Electric Company 


“SUPER” SUPER-POWER FOR BROADCASTING 


The new 100-kiUiowatt vacuum-tube used by station WGY Schenectady. 


than have heretofore been possible. Up to the present time 
fifty kilowatts in the antenna has been known as ‘super power,’ 
but with tubes of an output of 100 kilowatts at hand, investi- 
gations will be possible up to 500 kilowatts, or even more. 

“The 100-kilowatt tube is used as a radio amplifier, fulfilling 
in the transmitter a use comparable with the radio-frequency 
stages in most radio receivers. In the receiver, a very weak, 
high-frequeney oscillation is picked up by the antenna. This 
excites the radio-frequency-amplifier tube which amplifies the 
power or signal. In the transmitter, the output of one 20- 
kilowatt tube is amplified by the 100-kilowatt tube. 

“In the development of the 100-kilowatt tube the vacuum- 
tube department and research-laboratory engineers had to 
devise an entirely new structural design to provide necessary 
strength and durability. Outside of its water-jacket the tube 
is fivefeet high, and two-thirds of this height consists of the copper 
envelop, four inches in diameter. The envelop serves a double 
purpose, for it not only contains the elements of the tube, but is, 
itself, the anode or plate of the tube. 

“The upper third of the tube is made of glass, through which 
the filament-leads and the grid-lead find insulated entrance. 
The glass bulb is twenty-two inches long and four inches in 
diameter, and it is sealed to the spun-out end of the anode 
eylinder or copper envelop by a machine-process in such a way 
as to make the junction of glass and copper mechanically strong 
and vacuum-tight, 
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“The grid, within the copper envelop, is cylindrical and has 
an overall length of three feet five inches. The grid frame is a © 
most ingenious structure of molybdenum and tungsten. Bracing, 
such as is common in steel-bridge and tower construction, is used 
in the design to provide maximum strength with a minimum of 
metal. Sufficient rigidity and strength are necessary in this 
construction to prevent short-circuiting from swaying or sagging. 

‘Uniform water-flow around the anode is necessary to prevent 
unequal heating, and for this purpose a new type of water-jacket 
has been designed. This consists of an ordinary jacket with 
an inner flexible jacket to direct the water by the anode.” 


TESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


UST HOW DRUNK must a man be to make him unsafe 
as a motorist? This is the problem that has been bother- 
ing British experts, as already noted in these columns, 
The British Medical Jowrnal (London) tells us that for 

several years public attention has been aroused by convictions 
of persons charged with drunkenness when driving a motor-car, 
and apprehension was caused by the fact that in some of these 
cases the decision of the magistrate was not sustained. In the 
autumn of 1925 the Association of Metropolitan Police Surgeons 
requested the British Medical Association, which is representa- 
tive of all shades of professional opinion, to take the matter up, 
and a committee was appointed for the purpose, including two 
police magistrates. Says The Journal: 


“Tt was well known that charges involving an allegation of 
drunkenness were made in the police courts in a large number 
of cases not connected with motor-ears. The Association was 
concerned in two aspects of the position which had arisen:, , 
first, there was the diagnosis of drunkenness; secondly, the 
conflict of medical evidence. The committee had from the 
first to take into consideration the fact that the symptoms 
produced by alcohol, as by other toxic substances, vary in | 
severity, according to the size of the dose, and, possibly, the 
susceptibility of the individual. The mere fact that it was 
proved, or admitted, that some alcoholie liquor had been taken 
a short time before the occurrence of the cireumstances which 
led to the charge, was clearly insufficient. 

“The committee studied the subject very thoroughly in all 
its aspects. It examined the tests in common use in this country 
to determine the fact that the accused person was ‘drunk,’ 
and came to the conclusion that there is no single symptom 
due to the consumption of alcohol which might not also be a 
sign of some other pathological condition. The committee 
attempted a definition of the word ‘drunk,’ which it considers 
‘should always be taken to mean that the person concerned 
was so much under the influence of alcohol as to have lost 
control of his faculties to such an extent as to render him unable 
to execute safely the occupation on which he was engaged at 
the material time.’ The advice to the medical practitioner 
called in to such cases is that in the absence of any pathological 
condition a person may be declared to be definitely under the 
influence of alcohol if there is a smell of it in the breath, but 
only provided certain concomitant signs or symptoms are ob- 
served—namely, a dry furred tongue or excessive salivation, 
irregularities in behavior, suffusion to the conjunctiva, coupled 
with an abnormal condition of the pupil, loss or confusion of 
memory, particularly for recent events, and of appreciation of 
time, hesitancy and thickness in speech, and tremors and 
errors of coordination and orientation, 

“An interesting clinical observation which has been made by 
many police surgeons is that when alcohol in toxic quantity 
has been consumed the pupil reflex to ordinary light is absent, 
but that to a bright light the pupil will contract and remain 
contracted for an abnormally long time, indicating delayed 
reaction. The committee was not able to recommend the 
estimation, by analysis ef the blood, urine, or cerebro-spinal 
fluid, of the amount of alcohol consumed. This is also the 
opinion of the Danish Medico-Legal Society, after consultation 
with the police. Such examinations are not practicable in the 
circumstance in which an allegation of drunkenness is ordinarily 
made, A medical decision must be reached within a short 
time, and the committee recommends that in ordinary cases 
any person accused of drunkenness should be able to rely upon 
being seen by a doetor, if he so desires, within half an hour of 
the time at which he is charged. 


_ unable at first to find any evidence of oil. 
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“ After studying the procedure of the police in Great Britain, 
of the Royal Navy, and of the Army, and also in New Zealand, 
France, and the United States of America, the committee 
arrived at the conclusion that in order to obtain uniformity in 
the method of testing drunkenness some such form of certificate 
as that drawn up by the Danish Medico-Legal Society might with 
advantage be adopted when examining persons in this country.” 


HUNTING OIL WITH DYNAMITE 


_ NEW WAY TO LOCATE OIL-WELLS has been devel- 
oped by geologists in the Gulf Coast Region, we are 
told by The Hercules Mixer (Wilmington, Del.), which 

gives credit for its facts to the Institute of Makers of Ex- 
plosives. This plan, we are told, does away with the old costly 
hit-and-miss drilling, and also eliminates the ancient divining- 
rod man. We read: 


‘““By the new method, which is scientific and accurate, the 
prospector takes dynamite and detonates it on the surface of the 
ground. The earth-shock created is registered on seismographs 
placed certain distances away. In the Gulf Coast Region oil is 
generally found under salt dome structures located beneath the 
surface, and it is the aim of the prospector, by means of the dyna- 
mite and seismograph, to locate these salt domes. ; 

“This is possible because the difference in density between the 
salt dome and the overlying alluvial deposits is great enough to 
refract the shock waves when they strike the denser substance 
at the moment of the dynamite blast. The results recorded by 
the seismographs reveal the denser underlying structure and 
indicate accurately just where the dome is. 

“The new method is an outgrowth of the experience gained 
during the war, when the seismograph was used to locate the 
enemy’s hidden or camouflaged heavy artillery. The process, 
however, is somewhat changed; for in locating the domes where 
they expect to find oil, the source of the shock produced by the 
dynamite explosion is known. 

“Over 2,000,000 pounds of dynamite have been used in oil 


prospecting by this method. Three oil companies used 730,000 | 


pounds, and it seems probable that the method will spread quickly 
to other fields. 

“Tt is said that already a machine has been developed that 
has successfully located oil structure through a limestone forma- 
tion in Mexico, and, if this is true, it may open a new era in oil- 
production from Mexican fields. 

“There are different seismographs in use at this work. Some 
companies use one kind and some‘another. Their several ad- 
vantages are being guarded carefully as company secrets. But 
broadly speaking, they all work on the same theory and they are 
all dependent on the detonation of dynamite on the surface for 
their information as to what lies beneath. The dynamite is set 
off by the use of electric blasting caps.” 


How the dynamite-seismograph method works is illustrated 
by the writer by the story of a recent development in the Gulf 
district. One of the oil companies there took over a section 
where there was believed to be a dome on the edge of the area. 
Experts in this new dynamite method were put to work in the 
vicinity and began their blasts and recording. They were 
However: 


“After some discussion, the company decided to give them a 
free hand and they were allowed to go prospecting in their own 
way. Finally, after some dynamiting, they mapped out a section 
where the company did not know a dome existed. They turned 
in a report estimating that there was oil there at a depth of 
about 2,500 feet. The company, placing faith in them, began 
drilling to substantiate their claims. Oil was struck at 2,400 
feet. And at the first three drillings they struck the dome within 
100 feet of where the engineers predicted. 

“Tn some fields the machines are used with radio and broad- 
casting outfits, Three of them, each loaded on a truck, are set 
up in triangular form within three to five miles of the shot whielt 
is in the center of the triangle, each machine registering the wave- 
length and making a picture of the result of the shooting. The 
man who sets off the blast, after making all the necessary prepara- 
tions, posts the balance of the operators as to the time of shoot- 
ing, and after getting all watches absolutely together by means 
of the radio click, the blast is pulled off to the fraction of a second, 
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In preparing for these shots, holes from ten to fifteen feet 
deep, made with a seven-inch hole-digger, are dug at the selected 
location. Then the hole is sprung, using from two to three 
cartridges. It is then loaded with dynamite, and tamped with 
a wooden tamping stick. These shots make a hole approxi- 
mately thirty feet wide and eight feet deep, working out on a 
cone shape. It is afterward filled by hand. To quote further: 


“In one section of the region there is a place where at least one 
million acres are now under survey. This large tract is laid out 
in sections, staked off, and complete profiles and blue-prints 
made of it. This makes it easier for the engineers to follow up 
the shooting according to the maps. After making shots, they 
have a complete picture of the underground strata which gives 
them the information as to where to drill or not.to drill for oil. 
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LOCATING OIL WITH SHOCK WAVES 


At the top, diagram showing how the seismograph is used to tell 
whether or not the shock of an explosion has been refracted by striking 
one of the denser salt-dome structures near which oil is likely to be 
found. Below, we are given an idea of the relation between the dyna- 
mite shock, the seismographs and the salt dome which is being hunted. 


Tests have proved that about 98 per cent. of all oil found in the 
coastal plain section is found either in a salt or sulfur dome, , 
“Tt is not known yet if this method of dynamiting to find oil 
can be used everywhere, but there are some who know a great 
deal about the method who believe that it can be adopted for all 
sorts of fields. , wu 
‘Tt is perhaps impossible to estimate even roughiy the millions 
of dollars that have been sunk in oil-shafts that never reached oil. 
But the discovery that dynamite and a seismograph can be used 
with scientifie precision in the work of locating domes w here oil is 
found is of the utmost importance to the oil industry, and if it is 
found capable of a wider development, may have a substantial 
effect on the future of the erude-oil supply, and its effeets be 
translated to the door of every automobile owner in the country.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


FOR A GREAT NATIONAL GALLERY AT WASHINGTON 


OW A-NATIONAL GALLERY comes into “being is 
“something to pique our curiosity. All the great 
nations have them, but they. ‘‘must have grow’d,” 

like Topsy, for they seem always to have been in place in 
Paris, London, Rome, Berlin or Vienna. Of course we know 
that the Louvre, in Paris, the Pitti, the Ufizzi in Florence, 
were former palaces of the king-or nobles. What we also know 
is that these galleries were not made ‘out of band,” but were’ 
the result of growth. Washington, the place for our National 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


WHAT PRIVATE BENEVOLENCE HAS DONE FOR NEW YORK ' 


The Metropolitan Museum in New York has grown prodigiously in the past twenty-five years, receiving 
millions in gifts, while Washington still goes begging as an art center. 


“Gallery, must make it out of hand or out of pocket, and this is 
the duty urged upon the nation by William H. Holmes, Director 
of the National Gallery of Art of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The mention of the latter name shows that what at present 
exists is not an independent entity but a subordinate branch. 
While Washington is supplied with imposing buildings and 
artistic memorials, it still lacks the institution which gives the 
crowning certification to its cultural pretenses. ‘‘A National 
Gallery,” says Mr. Holmes, is ‘‘of necessity the property and 
responsibility of the people in the fullest sense, and should 
represent by the perfection of its building and the character 
of its contents, as well as the manner-of their presentation, the 
place held by America “in the seale: of civilization.’ Now is 
the great time to buy; yet Mr. Holmes sees this country holding 
its purse-strings, perhaps ‘‘hoping that some citizen may have 
a few millions to entrust to a beggar nation to build a monument 
to himself.” In Art and Archeology (Washington) Mr. Holmes’s 
plea continues: 


“Should the richest nation in the world not rather stand upon 
its dignity, declining gifts which, if accepted, would tend to 
postpone the erection of a real National Gallery indefinitely? 

“An enlightened people with unlimited resources should 


found its own great Art Institution as a culture nucleus and 
permit, if it likes, the assemblage within or without its walls of 
individual units of art, gifts or bequests, which shall take the 
names of the donors, serving at one and the same time the 
purposes of the national foundation and as memorials to the 
donors. The essential prerequisite of this foundation is a 
gallery building worthy of the nation. With such a building, 
Washington would attract art contributions of the highest 
order, enabling it in the near future to take a leading place 
among the art centers of the world. : 

“ “But it should not be forgotten that provision for acquire- 
ment by purchase of art works of 
all classes is absolutely essential. 
Otherwise the collections, however 
vast, would remain an assemblage 
of more or less imperfectly related 
units, 

‘Visitors to Washington who 
know the principal American 
cities, and who have visited the 
capital cities of other nations, 
each with its treasures of art and 
its splendid art establishment, 
must have a distinet sense of dis- 
appointment, and perhaps even of 
chagrin, when they realize that in - 
their capital city, the keystone 
of the culture arch is missing— 
that there is no national art 
foundation, and that the nation 
as such does not recognize art, 
save incidentally. Altho monu- 
mental memorial art works are 
found on every hand, no attention 
has been given to art for art’s 
sake. No adequate provision has 
been made for even the care of 
the gifts of art works already 
owned by the people; and, what 
is vastly more unfortunate, no 
provision is made for the reception 
and eare of such contributions. 

“By a well-known law of culture 
gravitation, art drifts toward the 
center of wealth of a people; but 
Washington is not a center of wealth, and is thus of itself prac- 
tically helpless. Unless the people generally awaken to their 
manifest duty to themselves and to the country, and assign this 
law to the serap-heap, the remarkable inflow of art works from 
abroad, and of art production within, now prevailing, must pass 
ungarnered, and other cities having available wealth but local 
claims only will absorb it all. The capital of the nation will, from 
the lack of a gallery building, mourn a lost opportunity and re- 
main indefinitely in esthetic poverty. Great buildings and monu- 
mental sculptures may in cases be masterpieces of art, but they 
exist primarily for memorial purposes or as embellishments for 
the cities’ buildings and parks. All works of art belonging to 
the nation, save the architectural and the larger open-air 
monuments, should find a home in its treasure-house of the 
beautiful—the art gallery or museum of which we dream.” 


Washington has the nucleus..of an art collection housed in 
the Smithsonian Institution. Other collections are to be found 
in the Natural History building. ‘‘For the twenty years from 
1900 to 1920, the period during which space was obtainable 
by the crowding process, accessions averaged half a million 
dollars a year in estimated value.”” But— 


“Since 1920, due to lack of accommodations, little of im- 
portance has been offered or received, since no collector is 
willing, howsoever patriotically inclined, to entrust his treasures 
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to an institution which is not prepared to care for and exhibit 
them. With a gallery such as the nation should have, the 
Institution could count with certainty on accessions amounting 
to a million or millions every year. In ten or twenty years— 
let us lay particular stress upon this point—the loss thus indi- 
eated would amount to a sum sufficient to build the greatest 
gallery building in the world. 

' “Washington is fast becoming the Mekka of all Americans, 
and the facilities for travel by water, by rail, by the automobile, 
and by the flying-machine, make the pilgrimage a pleasure 
trip of a day or a week. With its splendid administrative and 
executive establishments, its monuments, its museums, its 
galleries, its libraries, and its research and educational institu- 
tions, it is bound, as the years pass, to take on something of the 
characteristics of a great university with a national and even a 
world-attendance. 

“The present appeal is intended to bring a definite knowledge 
of the unfortunate state of our 
national art to the attention 
of the American people, who 
should know that not only are we 
without recognition of art as a 
national asset, but that we are 
far behind other nations in this 
particular department of culture 
which characterizes the highest 
civilization. It is sought to stir 
the pride of a people unaccus- 
tomed: to take a second place in 
any field.”’ 


TROLLOPS ARE 
TRUMPS 


LEOPATRA is the sole 

Shakespearean woman 

finding favor with a cer- 
tain literary class to-day. Using 
Muriel Stuart as spokeswoman, 
they find all the others ‘‘dull 
women.” ‘‘Beautiful ice-cream 
blocks”? is another phrase in the 
best, modern journalese. Desde- 
mona, according to her, “‘was the 
prototype of EH. M. Dell’s sugar- 
coated dolls,” and ‘‘anything so 
spineless, so futile, demanded a 
pillow on her face.’’ Miss Stuart, 
“who is said to be an English 
poet,” is reported by the London 
correspondent of The Bookman 
(New York), who signs himself ‘Simon Pure.’ 
the fundamental Shakespeare, according to this informant, is 
that he preferred the ‘‘splendid male-female, fellow fighter, 
fellow roisterer, fellow drinker; a tiger in her passions, a great 
royal jade.’”’ Yet it’s added that Shakespeare drew only one 
such, unless we are to take Lady Macbeth as the type gone wrong. 
Any way, Simon Pure disowns such a view of Shakespeare, and 
reads Muriel Stuart a bit of a lesson: 
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? 


Her idea of 


“Tt is not my idea of Shakespeare, but he is for all time and 
presumably for all styles of judgment. I only quote the words 
because they are typical of the sort of stuff that is written by 
many literary women of to-day regarding the female characters 
in modern books. I do not really find among men any prefer- 
ence for the tiger and royal jade, but I do notice a great readiness 
among certain women writers to prefer the trollops to the decent 
women. Why it should be so, I can not understand. | wish 
the average literary woman did not write such a lot of silly 
guff about her own sex. We should be able to admire women, 
and love them (as we do), without having all this stupid propa- 
ganda rammed down our throats. It shows an obtuseness, an 
insensitiveness, among our feminine literary lights (such as in- 
dulge this pernicious habit) which is disconcerting to their ne 7 
supporters. Moreover, this preference for the trollops, to W hic 1 
I refer above, is responsible for a good deal of that falsenoss in 
literary judgment which such women bring to the task of eriticiz- 


WASHINGTON CALLS FOR SOMETHING 


functions of art in life.” 


~ 


ing current literature. It is now becoming difficult to put a de- 
cent woman in a novel, for example, without calling down the 
curses of one of these trollop lovers, who finds decent women 
colorless. She wants the adventuress and the demi-vierge all the 
time. But all women are not either adventuresses or demies. 
Surely it is time to check this silly convention. I recommend a 
dose of Jane Austen. It isa dose—or rather, a grand adventure— 
which I have been relishing since. Christmas. | suppose I reread 
the works of Jane Austen entire each year, while ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’ and ‘Persuasion’ I read several times a year; and there 
is so much sanity in these supreme novels, that all the folly of the 
Sex propagandist becomes extraordinarily tiresome by contrast. 
Is it not strange, indeed, that with all their talk, the literary wo- 
men of our day have never succeeded in giving usa new Jane 
Austen? Let the thought be pondered. I say nothing about 
Shakespeare’s heroines, who are good enough as women, and 
vital enough as women, for most of us. But I can think of 


LIKE THIS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is called “America’s greatest conception thus far of the meaning and 


This view is the main entrance hall. 


several women writers at this moment, in England and America, 
who are taking such a line as Miss Stuart does, not out of a desire 
to shock the conventional, but from real ezomania,”’ 


THE “DANGEROUS” CHARLESTON—Europe is more in- 
sane, if possible, over the Charleston than this country, where it 
is supposed to have originated. By revelations in the London 
Morning Post, however, we can only claim the honor of having 


brought it into the open. This informant points to South Africa 
’ 


ahd ‘ \Y, wII, 
es a country where the dance may prove ‘‘dangerous”’: 


‘“A correspondent sends me a leading article from the Beira 
News. In this it is recounted how a Rhodesian woman was 
practising the Charleston with her husband, when a native ser- 
vant appeared, and seemed greatly astonished. 

““What’s the matter?’ asked his mistress. ‘Do you know 
this danee? Can you do it?’ He answered, ‘No, missus; me 
Jechuana, that Matabele dance.’ Another native in Beira asked, 
‘Why are the white people dancing our dances now?’ 

“The article, which is fairly outspoken, goes on to point out 
the lowering effect of the dance on the dignity of the white man, 
which it is all important to preserve. and urges all white people 
to refrain from indulging in a dance whose steps ‘are the basis of 
dances which, in their natural home, are far worse than indecent,’ 
and to ‘assist those who are seriously trying to uphold the white 
man’s prestige in Africa,’”’ 
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WHO KNOWS WHAT IS “MUSIC”? 


OES MR. NEWMAN find himself condemned out of his 
own mouth? He damned jazz with such faint praise 
mixed with loud denunciation that we might have felt 

like hiding our heads in shame for having brought it forth into 
the world, were it not that Mr. Whiteman helped to prop us on 
our legs again. We recorded the debate between the English 
critic Ernest Newman and the American Paul Whiteman in 
our issue of March 26, and the New York World, in a subsequent 
comment, gave the decision to Mr. Whiteman. While this 
controversy is going on, Mr. Newman writes an article for The 
Sunday Times (London) on “What is ‘Music’?”’ and falls foul of 
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IMPERIAL AND ROYAL MUSEUM OF VIENNA 


The princely home of priceless works of art. 


the French composer Debussy, in arguments that give an ironic 
gloss on his jazz debate. The whole French school of music 
doesn’t say much to Mr. Newman any way, and he chortles 
when he finds Debussy in a posthumous volume ealling himself 
**Antidilettante,”’ for, to his view, Debussy ‘“‘as a critic is the 
purest type of dilettante—a man with a palate that fits him for 
the intensive enjoyment of certain things, but makes it impossible 
for him to enjoy others, and whose easy method of dealing with 
people of another kind of palate is to say, towt court, that he 
is right and they are wrong.” Mr. Newman gives himself a 
loophole in admitting that ‘‘we are all the victims of our own 
personal equation.’”” And then he goes on to say, that admit- 
ting this is ‘not the end of the matter in esthetics, it is only the 
beginning.”” For— 


‘‘Esthetie theory is not a mere affair of temperamental liking 
or disliking, of personal reaction of a particular mind to a particu- 
lar work. It should be a careful weighing of the evidence on both 
sides, and a verdict strictly in accordance with the evidence. 
If I am a juryman in a murder ease, I may find the prisoner 
personally sympathetic or antipathetic to me, or I may feel a 
decided loathing for the woman in the case; but all this has, or 
ought to have, nothing to do with my verdict. I ought still to be 
capable of listening to the whole of the evidence and the argu- 
ments, and making up my mind, in terms of abstract justice, 
on the facts alone. And in music, while I may prefer one kind of 
musi¢ to another to live with, I am not entitled, merely on the 
strength of that, to declare that the opposite kind is a sin against 


Washington’s art is housed in a scientific museum. 


art. Fora great many people, whose intelligences are quite equal 
to mine, like this other kind of art as much as I dislike it, and I 
must ask myself what it is that appeals to them and does not 
appeal to me, and whether my insusceptibility to the art may not 
indicate a lack of something in myself. - 

“Now it is difficult, at the best of times, to get musicians to go 
through any form of self-examination in matters of esthetics; 
and it is much more difficult when the form of art in question 1s 
one of yesterday. For it is only against yesterday’s art, that 
anything that can really be called prejudice exists, for the simple 
reason that yesterday drags at to-day more than last month or 
last year can do. It is always against the great artist of the 
immediate past that the eager young man of the present rebels: 
a young composer of to-day does not feel Palestrina or Bach to 
be at all in his way, but he is overshadowed by Wagner, 

and must get out of that shadow if he 
' wants a place of his own in the sun. 

And since Wagner’s art is, in his own 

phrase, the fertilization of music by 

poetry, it becomes necessary for the 
man of to-day at all costs to prove—or 
at all events to persuade himself— 
that music should be under no obliga- 
tions to literature. It is thus that we 
get the muddled esthetics of the 
moment, of which two perfect ex- 
amples lie before me as I write— 

Debussy’s note on the Ninth Sym- 

phony and the comments of an 

English reviewer on this.”’ 


Mr. Newman gets on safer ground 
for himself when he comes to the main - 
point of his argument with Debussy: 


“The latter sets forth the easy but 
superficial theory, of which we have 
heard so much of late, that music 
should not be ‘literary,’ and that 
‘literary musicians’ are hardly musi- 
cians at all. This seems to me dilet- 
tantism of the purest kind. It is com- 
pletely wide of the facts; there is no 
such dividing line as the people 
who employ these antithetical terms 
imagine. It is one thing to say that 
music has a logic of its own, and quite 
another to say that this logic can not 
work hand in hand, on occasion, with 
a literary plan. If a symphonic poem 
relies too much on its program to 
hold it together, it is ipso facto bad; 
but the failures of certain composers 
in the details of their work do not invalidate the theory that, 
given the right quantity and quality of brains, a composer 
may work in the service of a program, and yet be, as a musician, 
as perfectly free as if he were working in fugue or sonata form. 
It all depends on the program and on the imagination and techni- 
cal skill of the composer. From this point of view a symphonic 
poem by Liszt or Smetana may exhibit all the vices of hybrid art, 
while a work like ‘Ein Heldenleben,’ for all that it is linked up at 
every stage with a literary idea, may be a masterpiece of musical 
logic. 

“Only the esthetic dilettante could imagine that a complicated 
problem of this kind ean be settled by a blind fulmination against 
‘literary’ music, without a careful examination of all that is im- 
plied in that term—for only dilettantism would have the naive 
vanity to set up its own personal prepossessions against the 
obvious historical and esthetic facts. It is all very well for De- 
bussy to say that Beethoven was never literary, and that the 
choral ending of the Ninth Symphony is merely the final form of a 
purely musical idea, present in Beethoven’s mind for many years, 
to which words at last got tacked on somehow or other, and for 
the estheticians to aid and abet him in these easy superficialities. 
All this kind of talk leaves out of consideration the vital funda- 
mental question—why did Beethoven want to write a choral 
ending at all? He was at least as much of a ‘pure’ musician as 
Debussy, had at least as comprehensive a sense of purely musical 
logic. If, then, he was obsessed occasionally with the idea of link- 
ing up his music with a poetic idea, may there not be a closer con- 
nection between ‘pure’ music and the ‘literary’ faculties than 
some people imagine?’”’ 


The following will be interesting to those remembering 
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Debussy’s revolt against Wagner, and his satirical account of the 
use of the lett-motif as similar to a man who goes about with his 
pocket stuffed with visiting cards which he hands out at intervals: 


“The error of the dilettanti comes from their failing to dis- 
tinguish between the particular and the principle. The choral 
ending of the Ninth Symphony happens to be, in large part, 
poor music, and program music, as we all know to our cost, has 
perpetrated a number of horrors and absurdities, from the ‘ Battle 
of Vittoria’ and the quail and the nightingale in the ‘ Pastoral,’ 
to Liszt’s direction to the bassoonist, in his ‘Hamlet,’ to play @ 
certain phrase ‘ironically’—which is literarism run mad. Buta 
general esthetic principle is not to be settled by a patronizing 
smile at its most absurd manifestations in the particular. What 
eritical dilettanti like Debussy can never face is the plain fact, 
which no impartial student of Beethoven’s work and his spoken 
utterance can doubt, that at some very deep-down layer of his 
consciousness, his musical imagination, and his musical logic 
oceasionally touched on the imagination and the logic that we call 
literary. I do not mean that he consciously set himself to write 
what we call ‘program music’ in certain of his greater works; 
the problem is far too complex a one to be discust in terms so 
erude as these. But the mere fact that a Beethoven could be 
attracted by ‘literature,’ even to the extent of being misled by it, 
should make us think; for, as I have said, he was at least as 
‘musical’ as Debussy. 

‘“Who, again, would dream of denying the stupendous musical 
gifts of Wagner? 
quality chooses to work hand in hand with poetry, is the profound 
esthetic question involved to be settled merely by dilettantish 
declarations, that literature is literature and music is music, and 
never the twain shall meet? In plain words, what is Debussy, 
and what is any journalist of his camp, that they should presume 
to tell a Wagner that his whole life-work was based on a stupid 
misconception of the very nature of music? Nor is the humor of 
the situation decreased by the fact that this same Debussy is the 
composer of an opera in which the innate logic of music is made 
completely subservient to the word-by-word following a literary 
text!’’ 


Mr. Newman soothes down the antagonists as one who stands 
outside the circle of belligerents and tries to see how much of 
truth there may be in what each is saying: 


‘“Composers are always worth listening to when they tall 
appreciatively of a particular work or a particular aspect of 
music. They are less impressive when they disparage, for then 
we generally become only too conscious that their dislike of a man 
or a movement is merely a personal reaction which other people 
will or will not share, according to the nature of their own 
reactions.” 


On the reader's left is the section called the Pavillon du Richelieu. 


If, then, a musical mind of this superlative’ 
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THE MOST FAMOUS ART GALLERY IN THE WORLD 
The Louvre in Paris which was a palace in the days of the monarchy. 
ington had anything to compare with this her art gifts might amount to millions yearly. 


If Wash- 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


HE INQUISITOR IS NOW ABROAD in the land, 
probably to stimulate the languid faculties of the cross} 
word puzzler. Mr. Lawrence Gilman, musie eritie of 
the New York Herald Tribune, sets a dish before his readers— 
nourish a background for his musical 
a few specimens of his quiz and will 


perhaps to help them 
eriticisms. We 
furnish the answers in a later number. 
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1. Who is said to have been the wife of Parsifal and the mother 
of Lohengrin? 

2. What great composer spent a month in jail, and what was 
his offense? 

3. Who is said to have been the first musician to compose at 
the keyboard? 

4. What sixteenth-cen.ury composer anticipated Busoni, 
Haba, Carrillo, and other modern musicians as an experimenter in 
the subdivision of the octave into smaller intervals than a semi- 
tone? 

5. In what relation does Jsolde stand to King Mark after the 
first aet of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde’? 

6. How many piano concertos did Beethoven write? 

7. How many versions of the overture to his opera did Bee- 
thoven write? 

8. Who was the first composer to use the word ‘chromatic’ 
as applied to harmony? 

9, What tragic hero sings part of his death scene to a waltz 
rhythm? 

10. What was the cause of Beethoven’s death? 

11. In what instance did Bach use a French love song as the 
musi¢ for a hymn? 

12. What was probably the first French opera heard in New 
York in its original tongue, and when was it performed? 

13. What was probably the first Russian opera heard here? 

14. Who were Bach’s favorite composers in his later years? 

15. What Wagnerian hero, in the original legend, was menaced 
by a lady while in his bath? 

16. In what respect is Thayer’s great biography of Beethoven 
less than completely truthful? 

17. What famous opera had to be revised after its dress re- 
hearsal in Paris to spare the blushes of the French; and what 
did the revision consist of? 

18. How many leading motives are there in the score of 
“Tristan und Isolde’’? 

19. In what composers of the sixteenth century will you find 
harmonic effeets usually thought to be peculiar to Stravinsky, 
Schonberg and Debussy? 

20, Which one of Beethoven's symphonies was his favorite? 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Who. started the fuss with his 

“Elmer Gantry,’ whose chief 

character, a moral leper, achieves 

success as a seducer and eminence 
as a minister of the gospel. 


. L. MENCKEN 


Who, much pleased, says that 
“Elmer Gantry’? is “the most 
dreadful and perfect portrait of a 
man that has got between covers 
since Rabelais painted Friar John.” 


RELIGIONr AND+rSOCIAL+SERVICE 


© Underwood & Underwood 
BiLDEYS (SUN DAY 


Who tells us emphatically that had 
he been the Lord, he ‘‘ would have 
soaked Mr. Lewis so hard that 
there would have been nothing 
left for the devil to levy on.”’ 


DR. JOHN ROACH STRATON 


Who says the book is bunk and 

that Mr. Lewis has no plan or pur- 

pose ‘‘save the putrid purpose 

to besmirch God’s prophets and 
to demean all holy things.’’ 


THE STORM OVER 


HETHER GOD TOOK HIM at his word and struck 

Sinclair Lewis dead, artistically speaking, before he 

wrote ‘‘Elmer Gantry,’ as William Allen White says 
God did, must be left to the reviewers of to-morrow. But cer- 
tainly, a host of ministers tell us, God had no part in the crea- 
tion of Gantry, the bellowing bull who ecavorts as an apostle of 
righteousness through 432 pages closely packed with seductions, 
irreverences, bits of the Higher Criticism, pot-shots at the 
preachers, and dissections of the denominations. The book, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, has stirred up a 
storm among the defenders of the faith. They assure us that the 
Church will still go on in spite of Sinclair Lewis and his satire, and 
that when ‘‘Elmer Gantry” is laid among the other dead on 
library shelves, men will still be found to make the mark of the 
cross on the young child, to bless the pair at the altar, and to 
say a prayer over the dying. Billy Sunday, noted evangelist and 
public cudgeler of the devil, says that, had he been the Lord, 
he ‘“‘would have soaked Mr. Lewis so hard that there would 
have been nothing left for the devil to levy on.” Dr. John 
Roach Straton, who reports himself to have been too wary to 
be snared into a lunch with Mr. Lewis, says the book is ‘‘ bunk’’ 
and Elmer ineredible. In Kansas City, where Mr. Lewis is 
said to have obtained laboratory experience, conducted Sunday- 
school classes for preachers and issued challenges to God and 
the devil, the book has been banned from the library, and Mr. 
Lewis is called everything from a genius embodied in a scholar 
to a cheerful Judas chasing bullion. On the other hand, H. L. 
Mencken, arch apostle of advanced and advancing thought, to 
whom Mr. Lewis plays the beloved disciple in his dedication, 
greets the book with becoming praise, and finds Elmer Gantry 
a typical, made-in-America man of God, and the book a lever 
which will begin moving Methodists, Baptists, ete., from the 
path of progress up which Mr. Mencken and others of the van- 
guard of civilization are so painfully toiling. Bunk or not, 
plausible or implausible, the book became a best seller over- 
night, and Mr. Lewis proceeded to Europe to eseape the din. 


“ELMER GANTRY” 


Elmer Gantry has no redeeming feature, save that which a 
Freudian disciple might discover in the various complexes and 
urges which go to make up his bulk. He is a morally moronic 
monstrosity given over to the world, the flesh and the devil. 
Jockeyed into the ministry after a debauch, he becomes a 
preacher by vocation, and remains a drunkard and lecher by 
avocation. He steals his rhetoric—chiefly from Robert Ingersoll 
—with the same conscienceless abandon that he sneaks a drink 
in the pantry and a kiss under the pulpit. He lays siege to 
virtue instead of conquering vice. He has rare moments of 
seeming repentance and a few sparks of ecstatic inspiration. 
He has that fine genius for publicity possest in such marked 
degree by his creator, and good luck attends him through all 
his escapades in barroom and boudoir. His physical qualities 
are a gift of gab, a florid handsomeness and the bulk of a foot- 
ball hero. He has presence. 

Gantry’s adventures, beginning at a small, jerk-water college 
in the Mid-Western country, take him into the Baptist ministry, 
the loss of a pulpit following a debauch, into partnership with 
a feminine evangelist of glowing personality, and finally into 
the Methodist ministry, where, in spite of the trials and tribula- 
tions incident to his frailties, he organizes a great church, and 
becomes so eminent that a New York pulpit calls him, and the 
charge of a reform organization which is finally to combine all 
the reforms into one is placed in his hands and he is destined to 
become the spiritual emperor of America. He escapes a black- 
mail plot in the last chapter, and is left moving on to greater 
fortune. We may quote from one of his sermons, odorous with 
sanctity. Gantry has lost a chance at a pulpit because of a bar- 
room exploit, and has entered into partnership with Sharon 
Falconer, a beautiful evangelist compounded of religious senti- 
ment and erotic impulse, with whom he later consorts without 
benefit of other clergy. He makes his first appearance as an 
evangelist by posing as a business man who has been converted 
in an idle moment by reading a Gideon Bible. 
familiar note in his concluding sanctimonious slush: 


There is a 
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“Oh, my brothers, my fellow business men, are you going to 
put off repentance till it’s too late? That’s your affair, you say. 
Isit? Have you a right to inflict upon all that you hold nearest 
and dearest the sore burden of your sins? Do you love your sins 
better than that dear little son, that bonnie daughter, that 
loving brother, that fine old father? Do you want to punish 
them? Do you? Don’t you love some one more than you do 

your sins? If you do, standup. Isn’t there some one here who 
wants to stand up and help a fellow business man earry this 
gospel of great joy to the world? Won’t you come? Won’t 
you help me? Oh, come! Come down and let me shake your 
hand!” 

From the book we learn that ministers are generally a poor 
lot who seek the Church for an easy living, that most of them 
are hypocrites, cowardly or futile, or all three, that the denomi- 
nations are little more than ward-heeling clubs clinging to a 
creed as college graduates cling to their yell, and that the Church 
at large is lost on a riven Rock of Ages. It is true that there 
are some characters who attempt to answer the attacks on 
ereed and church, but their voice is smaller than that of con- 
science. Over it all Mr. Lewis plays his savage satire with a hose. 

And so the storm broke and the book sold, like peanuts at a 
circus, with the publishers reported 200,000 behind the orders. 
Mr. Lewis tells us on a fly-leaf, that no character in the book 
is the portrait of any actual person. It couldn’t be, agree his 
clerical critics. Such a leper couldn’t have escaped the quaran- 
_ tine squad. It is perfectly just to say, writes Dr. John Roach 

Straton, Baptist Fundamentalist leader, in The Literary Review 
of the New York Hvening Post, that these fictitious persons 
‘fare not only figments of a disordered imagination, but that 
they are gross caricatures even of the low type of religious 
mountebank they are supposed to portray. There never has 
been an Elmer Gantry or a Sharon Falconer. Both characters 
are preposterously impossible, not only religiously, but psy- 
chologically as well.”” The book has no plot, plan or purpose, 
says Dr. Straton, “‘save the putrid purpose to besmirch God’s 
prophets and to demean all holy things.” Dr. Straton had 
expected something at least challenging in the book, ‘“‘but it is 
only a further sublimation of the sensuous—the apotheosis of 
the absurd! . .. Behold, all is merely vulgarity, vanity and 
vacuity. The mountain has labored and brought forth a mouse.” 
Kansas City, too, is disappointed—and indignant. Lewis was 
there, writes Dr. William L. Stidger in The Dearborn Independent, 
“to obtain material to buttress an idea he had of preachers and 
the Church, and he would not admit any other type of evidence.” 
Dr. Stidger is pastor of the Linwood Boulevard Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Kansas City. He was in Mr. Lewis’s so- 
called Sunday-school class while the author was in Kansas City. 
The preachers there, says Dr. Stidger, looked to Mr. Lewis to 
understand his theme, but he has disappointed. While he was 
among them, says Dr. Stidger: 

‘““We played the game with him. We showed him the inside 
and the outside of our churches and homes—clean, pure, hos- 
pitable and friendly. We took him with us to call on the sick 
and to bury the dead. We had him with us at family prayers, 
and prayer-meetings. We had him with us when we kneeled. to 
pray with dying men and women. He saw all sides of the minis- 
ter’s life. But he forgot the better side.” 

“Hell-cat’””—Elmer Gantry’s nickname—says Robert Littell 
in The New Republic, is ‘‘the stepchild of an author’s hatred.” 
Mr. Littell is unable to believe in any such person as Mr. Lewis’s 
elephantine monstrosity, “put together by Frankenstein Lewis 
to serve in his war against an Old Testament God, against 
literal interpretation, puritanism, Methodism, -hypocrisy, bigot- 
ry, cruelty and dollar evangelism.” The image of Elmer 
Gantry, as the New Republic reviewer sees it, ‘‘is a pincushion, 
a pitiful figure bristling with the hatred and burlesque mockery 
which Mr. Lewis volleys over the lower planes of organized 
religion and its commercial preachers. Elmer Gantry, an effigy, 
rather than a character in a story, is roasted anew in every 


page with such zest that we end by feeling in this instance that 
Mr. Lewis is not a novelist, nor a crusader, nor even a propa- 
gandist, but simply and solely a witch-burner.” Nowhere, 
comments Michael Williams in The Commonweal (Catholic) does 
Mr. Lewis show that he has any understanding of what organized 
religion, ‘“‘even in its grotesque variations and fungoid growths, 
means.” To Mr. Williams it would seem that Mr. Lewis must 
have collected at least a thousand clippings descriptive of the 
hundreds of clergymen of all sects who have followed a scarlet 
ribbon, ‘‘and then distilled from them a concentrated essence 
of lubricity and lust, of lying, hypocrisy, cruelty, degradation 
of the deadliest, to inject into the veins of his Elmer Gantry.” 
But as Gantry is merely a Guy Fawkes figure, ‘‘made only to 
be hanged as an effigy, or burned, or vicariously tarred and 
feathered, there is no blood into which to inject the potion, 
and the endless series of sexual acts and crimes through which 
Gantry is led becomes simply incredible; and almost incredibly 
tedious.” Others of a lengthening list find Gantry unconvincing, 
the story too unrelieved in its long trail of lubricity by virtue’s 
glowing taper, the infidelities to home and church too numerous 
to have successfully escaped Dame Grundy’s peering eye. 

“Elmer Gantry’’ goes to the editorial desks as well as to the 
reviewers’ studies, and among the editors, too, are ranged those 
who see in Gantry a literary perversion, and think that Sinclair 
Lewis was more occupied with spreading propaganda than with 
finding truth. ‘‘Somewhere, indeed,” observes the Pittsburgh 
Sun, “‘there may be such a monstrous man of the cloth as 
Lewis has drawn. No walk of life is free of such lepers. But to 
suppose they are representative is a fatuity to be indulged by 
depraved imaginations.’’ The American people, we are told, 
“are not likely to accept the sensational novelist’s sensational 
preacher as typical of anything except of the character of much 
of the present-day literary excrudescense.”’ : 

Let no one doubt, however, that Mr. Lewis is captain) of 
many literary souls other than his own, and that there are those 
who believe they have seen Elmer Gantry in the flesh. H. L. 
Mencken is knocked ‘“‘clear over the fence’’ by his friend’s 
book. And in The American Mercury, which is Mr. Mencken’s . 
own vehicle, he writes that ‘‘ Elmer Gantry’ is “American from . 
the first low cackle of the prolog to the last gigantie obscenity 
—as American as goose-stepping or the mean admiration of 
mean things. And out of it leaps the most vivid and loving, 
the most gaudy and glorious, the most dreadful and perfect 
portrait of a man of God that has got between covers since 
Rabelais painted Friar John.’ And out of his enthusiasm the 
Baltimorean writes: 

‘‘T am no prophet, but it seems to be quite possible that this 
simple (but far from idle!) tale may accomplish at one stroke 
what ten billion kilowatt hours of argument and invective 
have failed to accomplish. It may awaken the Americano to 
the dangers of the Methodist tyranny, as ‘Babbitt’ awakened 
him to the imbecility of the Rotary-Kiwanis blather. In six 
months every Wesleyan spouter in the land may be jeered at 
as a Gantry, aS every gabby tradesman is now sneered at as a 
Babbitt. The book may turn out a bugle-blast to topple over the 
evangelical wall, now so high and frowning. It may be the 
bomb foreordained to blow up the citadel.” 

Gantry and his crowd are plausible also to Joseph Wood 
Krutch, who reviews the book for The Nation. Elmer has no 
virtues, and his career, thinks Mr. Krutch, “is an indictment 
of the Church as a whole, at least in so far as it shows how the 
mechanism of the Church permits the rise of such a man and 
demands of its servants no qualities which viciousness can not 
convincingly imitate. . . . In a manner that seems to be merely 
the almost too literal truth, but which manages nevertheless to 
contain its own eriticism, Mr. Lewis has” in his trilogy ‘‘ Main 
Street,” ‘Babbitt’? and ‘‘ Elmer Gantry,’’ ‘recorded a reign of 
grotesque vulgarity which but for him would have left no record 


of itself because no one else could have adequately recorded it. 
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THE GOOD NEWS FROM THE VATICAN 


ABORERS IN THE VINEYARD should welcome, and 
do, the good news from the Vatican that the jazz age 18 
passing, and that the flood of immorality which lapped 

Civilization is returning to normalcy, 

Governments are checking orgiastic 


every shore is receding. 

custom is becoming sane, 
vices, religion everywhere is remustering its depleted ranks. 
It is a most encouraging note, agree a number of our own ob- 
Chronicle Telegraph reminds us, 
It should hearten 


servers, and as the Pittsburgh 
“it is based on reports from trained observers. 
all who are working in 
the cause of publie de- 
ceney and righteousness 
the world over.” 

Not only is Christen- 
dom affected, it is an- 
nounced in Vatican 
cireles; but Turkey has 
taken steps against im- ~ 
moral danees, and Japan 
against the social evil... 
The Vatican does’ not 
proclaim a victory, but 
there is no doubt; a 
spokesman ?s quoted in 
dispatches as 
that ‘‘all Governments, 
eonfronted with a gen- 
eral collapse of standards 
and wholesale confusion 
of ideas, are occupying 
themselves more and 
more with the task of 
checking immorality and 
seeking to destroy: or; at, 
least, limit its cause.” 
The Conte Della Torre, 
who is said usually to 
speak for the Pope, re- 
marks that “‘the sight was terrifying when the people whose 
eyes had gradually returned to normal focus saw <the. moral 
pit into which they had fallen after the war.’’ In consequenee, it 
is said, the so-called modern ideas are in retreat all along the 
line. Belgium and Czechoslovakia have taken official ~steps 
against immorality posing as art. The United States, England, 
and Canada are showing signs of awakening to the danger of 
immorality on the stage, while Italy, Spain and other Mediter- 
ranean countries are cooperating with the Church in defense of 
the traditional ideas of sanctity, of the family. 


He stood alone. 


saying, 


Advoeates of 
Dress fashions 
and dance vogues are becoming less absurd and bizarre. [iven 
the Bohemian colonies in the capitals of Europe, where the self- 
styled apostles of freedom and modernism daily proclaim the 
same old revolution, are losing their rhetoric and forgetting 
their causes. 


birth control and easy divorce are losing ground. 


It seems generally conceded that the moral let-down was a 
result of the war, when a sort of fatalism seized the people and 
they ate, drank and made merry because civilization might be 
dead on the morrow. ‘‘The most charitable thing to say of that 
period is that people were scarcely responsible for their actions, 
so shattered were their nerves, and so bitter the sorrows they had 
to bear,’ comments the Providence News. Most deplorable was 
the physical destruction of youth in the war, ‘“‘but even worse 
was the moral destruction that followed on the peace. It is to 
be hoped,” continues The News, ‘‘that this will be kept in mind 
by persons who take the pagan view that in some mysterious 
way war is a blessing because of the heroic qualities it brings 
forth on the battlefield.” 


THE SUNSET-HORN FROM CAERLEON 
By J. Corson Minter : 


LL day the sentry guarded the gates of iron, 
That hung above ‘br oad stairs ‘of Kentish stone. 
“The vely et flower of the blue autumn, fading, 
Was drenched with dust of battle, seaward blown. 


Armored and mailed in the pride of Arthur’s 
And holding .aloft the jew eled horn of evening, 
Fashioned from elephants’ tusks and a stag’s 


And the moat heard, and the fields and the vales of Avalon, ; 
And the waves on the coast, ere they broke into feathers of foam; 
And the oaks of the north—the gulls, the eagles and blackbirds, 
And the savage pagan hordes, under hut and dome— 

All heard, as the sweeping music scoured the gloam: 


One rolling, golden flare for their faith: an the Father, 
One swimming, silver stave for their love. for the Son, . 
‘Then a blend of strains for their hope .in-the Holy Prot 
And the sunset- hern ee Caerleon. was gone aca 


The. great: gates, cloning sang in their iron “Tight, 
The iron heels of the sentry merged: with the night. 


—The Commonweal (New York). 


CHARITY RISING ABOVE CREEDS 


AKING A LEAF OUT of the books of Catholies and 
Jews and leaving their creeds at home for the purpose, 
seven Protestant denominations have combined forces 
in New York to form the Protestant Charities Aid Association, 
which is to act as a vehicle for interdenominational philanthropy. 
It is to do for Protestant denominations and their charities what 
the Catholic Charities and the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies do for their institutions. The 
cooperating denominations are the Methodist, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Con- 
eregational, Lutheran 
and Unitarian. As-con- 
ditions were before, ‘it 
impossible for a 
wealthy man to make 
bequests for Protestant 
undertakings generally. 
He had to name a par- 
ticular institution in 
making his gift. Now 
bequests may be made 
to the association just 
formed, the funds to be 
distributed as conditions 
require, to this Presby- 
terian hospital or to that 
Lutheran  social-service 
organization, 
Bye set forth in the 
articles of incorporation, 
+). 3 ee the purposes of the Prot- 
dp estant association are 
tq: aid, support, advise 
= “and cooperate with chari- 
table, benevolent, correc-. 
tional or educational cor-, 
porations, associations or’ 
other agencies, now or’ 
hereafter existing, primarily conducted for the benefit of persons: 
of the Protestant and Kvangelical Christian faith in the city of! 
New Y ork, and to bring about a better coordination of their work: 
and the avoidance or elimination of duplication of effort.”’ Funds: 


was 


order, 


s Jaw-bone, 


received will be distributed according to.the requirements of! 


public authority or in conformity with the wishes of donors. 
Waste and duplication, we read, will be avoided through the use 
of a cooperative organization, and there will also be a reductiom 
of expense incident to collection for philanthropic purposes.. 
While at first this organization may suggest a divisive movement. 
comments the New York Times, it is in purpose, and it un 
doubtedly will be in practise, an aid to the wider coordinatior 
sought through the existing Welfare Council. ‘It supplants 
no existing institution or organization. It simply offers to those 
who wish to avail of its services a medium for contributing to the 
philanthropic and charitable work of this great body of Protestan* 
institutions as a group.” But, says The Times, “it will un 
doubtedly lead to coordination within the group and also toward 
a closer interchurch relationship.’ Of course there are many 
difficulties, observes the Brooklyn Eagle. Creeds divide, and 
misunderstandings are easy. Even jealousies are possible. 


“But cooperation will check duplication of efforts; will eo 
ordinate work of hospitals, asylums, homes, schools; will facilitat# 
the raising of money under responsible auspices; will go far tot 
ward the elimination of appeals from exploiters of sentiment. 

“That in itself is worth aiming for. That comparison of notes 
with the Roman Catholic workers and the Jewish workers wili 
accomplish something in producing a fuller understanding ot 
the mental and soul attitudes of non-Protestants by Protestant} 
is an optimistic suggestion that is not unimportant.” 
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fer Economical Transportation 


— 


1-Ton Truck Complete With Stake Body $680 £.0.b. Hint, Mich. 


Quality Features of the world’s 
most popu ular gear-shift truck/ 


Chevrolet is the world’s most popular long’been famous all the world over. 


©9 


gear-shift Truck because it offers, at amaz- 
ingly low prices, scores of quality fea- 
tures not found on any other haulage 
unit in the low price field. 


Included in this list are numerous recent 
mechanical improvements of the utmost 
importance, such as—AC oil filter and 
AC air cleaner to protect the motor from 
excessive wear and to maintain at its 
peak efficiency the smooth, effortless 
power for which Chevrolet’s motor has 


Other new features are an improved 
transmission and new gear-shift lever; 
a new and more conveniently located 
emergency brake; crowned fenders; a 
new radiator of greater cooling capacity; 
anew 17-inch steering wheel—and even 
bullet-type headlamps have been added 
to give a distinctive touch of smartness. 


If you want the utmost in commercial 
transportation combined with true econ- 
omy, see the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


1-Ton Truck with Stake Body $680. 1-Ton Truck with Panel Body $755. 1-Ton Truck 
Chassis Complete with Cab $610. 1-Ton Chassis $495. ¥%2-Ton Truck Chassis $395. 


All prices f.' o. b. Flint, Mich. In addition to these low prices, Chevrolet’s 


The famous 
delivered prices include the lowest handling and financing charges available, 


Chevrolet 
valve-in-head 
motor has been 
made even more 
depen dab le— 
with even 
greater operat- 
ing economy, 


a a 
A modern, 3-speed trans 
mission provides proper gear | 
< ratios for maximum power. 


The rugged Chevrolet rear axle pos- P 

gesses strength and stamina for the r 

heaviest haulage duty—giving fault- 

less performance under every Heavy, extra-leaved, remi-elliptic springs 
condition, effectively cushion the load and chassis, 


GEARSHIFT TRUCKS 


SoC 


A husky, 6” channel steel frame con- 
tributes to long life and performance. 


~wimmee.s  DARGEST BUILDER OF 


———_ 


Unsolicited 


HE pity of frustrate life rings through 
this in Scribner’s: 


SOLDIER-DEAD 


i 
t By Ginpert EMERY 


_O Beautiful Young Dead! 
i 
| Still, still I see them pass, 
| So gallant and so young, so gay, 
, Down their bright, terrible and unpremeditated 
way.» 
| Still, still IT see them pass, 
| Laughter and lightness on their lips— 
Bach lad a battle-flag that breaks and dips 
In morning wind 


Full. with the Spring and sun and sea and upper | 


hills. 

Good lads, clean, strong and straight; 

For soon or late 
‘I think Lord Christ forgave them all the sins 
| they’d sinned. 
/ Still, still they pass; 

Their beat of marching feet along the street still 

thrills 

‘In the heart-breaking music. . . . 


Now rest they, well beyond life’s need. 
| Nor lonely eyes; «= ; \ 
Nor any voice; nor stars; nor deeps nor hills 
Shall call and they give heed. 
The homely light that fills 
An evening window; children with happy hands; 
Dear women soft and warm 
To hold and shelter from the night and storm; 
All. the familiar dream which lies : 
Within familiar ken of the bright lands 
Of youth—denied. 
Lord Christ, be merciful to those that died! 


Still breaks the Spring 
And still the orchards bloom; 
The twilight valleys flow again 
With tranquil tides of blue; 
Beloved birds up-wing 
Shrill singing. .. . 
Nights are sweet with rain 
And the wet fragrance of sown fields; 
Lilacs and sunny morning at the open door. .. . 
And Love. -". 
So the strong loom 
Of earth weaves mercifully and new, 
And men beget what death shall claim once more. 


O Beautiful Young Dead! 


Lanpuussers who look up at air birds 


whirring overhead may wonder how it’s) 


done, and this in the New York Herald 
Tribune tells them: 


FORMATION FLIGHT 


By Deane WHItrTreER CoLTon 
How I remember those old flying days! .. . 


line 
And watch fires heaped against the cold and haze 
Of March! We pilots listening for the whine 
Of Rocker arms as sergeant’s spin the prop, 
Smoke brief, red cigarets behind the cowl . .. 
We pull the stick against our breasts, and drop 
Feet to the rudder bar. ‘‘ Contact!’’ we growl, 


And ‘“‘Contact!’’ screams the crew; the motor 
roars; 
Ty, _ © ri ; 
Tremendous sparks hiss toward the ground and 
bite 


The meager turf; the free, right hand explores 
The Marlin gun to see if all is right. 
“Pull out the blocks! ... Stand clear 

give her the gun— 
And one more squadron mocks a risen sun 
And storms the monstrous ridges of the day! 


y? 


We 


contributions to this department can not be returned. 


Tur idea is not exactly new, but the 
metricism is simple and sincere, and a 
credit to a college magazine like The Union 
Alumni Monthly (Schenectady): 


THE HARBOR 


By Cuarues BALLArp, 99 


Hither come ghosts of ships, whose bones 
Lie strewn on the ocean floor, 

Or seattered along wet, jagged rocks 
Off many a pitiless shore. / 


Slowly the shapes come sailing in, 
Without sound from sea or land— 
Silent all, as the anchors fall 
Or the keels slide up on the sand. 


Quiet sailors draw on shadowy ropes 
Or mount on skeleton spars, 
Silently furling gossamer sails 
Under the yellow stars, 


And ever about the bay there floats 

The wraith of a sailor tune, 

Liquid with tender, dreaming notes, 
Under the yellow moon. 


‘ All night that bos’n’s pipe will play 
The end of toil and fears, 
Here in the last still haven home 
Beyond the unsheltered years, 


There is peace across God’s harbor bar, 

Where the stars hang low, and the moon; 

And sure, though the way is hid from me now, 
I shall come there, late or soon. 


A THING like this in the London Spectator 
makes us feel our poverty in place names 
and the poetry and romance that they call 
up: 


A TANGLE OF BELLS 


By H. LaynunE 


And there are four old bells at Marston, 
Marston by the Dove, 

There’s ‘‘Glory be to God on high” 

Tossing its cup toward the sky, 

Three centuries have known the swing 

Triumphant of ‘‘God Save the King,” 

And. still the country folk obey 

The Blending Bell* on Pancake Day. 


But of all the bells at Marston, 
Marston by the Dove, 

The sweetest is the Angelus bell; 
Close on six hundred years can. tell 
Its tones at summer noon, 

And those who reap the sun-warmed grain 
Or tramp beside the winter wain, 
Or cut brown hedges in the spring 
May hear to-day the Angelus ring, 
O’er meadow and stream to Hilton; 
And across the reeds to Hatton, 
From Marston by the Doye. 


| *Rung on Shrove Tuesday morning for mixing the 
| pancakes. 
The field, blurred in the dawn, with ships on | 


SoMETHING whimsieal is in the idea of 
“feud” between two such unequally 
matched forces. Fundamentally it is the 
hare and tortoise fable. In The New 
Republic (New York): 


LONG FEUD 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


Where, without bloodshed, can there be 
A more relentless enmity 
Than the long feud fought silently 


Between man and the growing grass? 
Man's the aggressor, for he has 
Weapons to humble and harass 


The. impudent spears that charge upon 
His sacred privacy of lawn. 
He mows them down, and they are gone 


Only to lie in wait, although 
He builds above and digs below 
Where never a root would dare to go. 


His are the triumphs till the day 
There’s no more grass to cut away, 
And, weary of labor, weary of play, 


Having exhausted every whim, 
He stretches out each conquering limb. 
And then the small grass covers him, 


Post-war epithets have indicated < 
drop from this idealistic attribute of the 
youthful feminine, but The Spectato 
(London) implies that there is no rea 
substitute: 


PRETTY GIRL 


By BarBARA EuUPHAN Topp 


In copses and woodland soft wings were astir, 
*Mid budding of larches and shadow of fir, 7 
And a blackbird was whistling, out in the rain, 
Just over and over and over again— 

“Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 

He whistled it low and he whistled it high; 

He tilted his bill to the grey of the sky 
“Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girt!”’ 


There must have been somebody somewhere 
about— 

A nymph or a dryad, who danced in and out 

Of green-golden shadows, whoever the maid 

She’d thrill to the lilt of his gay serenade— 

“Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!’’ 

The birches were tossing their necklets of spray, 

And still he kept singing—that troubadour gay— 

“Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 


Through hundreds of Springs, since the world wa. 
quite young, 

The minstrels have chanted and poets have sung: 

In praise of their maidens, and sought to invent 

New ballads and measures, but ali of ther 
meant— 

“Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!”’ 

And so sang the blackbird, right over the trees, 

His shiny, black feathers all fluffed by the breeze— 

“Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!’ 


A READING of life as seen by many i 
this in the Freemason’s monthly, New Ag 
Magazine (Washington): 


AT EVENING 


By Auprey LinxHart TreRRY 


At dawn, oh Lord, Thou gavest into my hands 

A perfect page, 

Pure in its unstained whiteness, 

Yea, a gift of Thee 

From boundless Ages! 

Straight from Thy throne by myriad angels borne: 
to me 

A treasure fair. 

Bidding me write with careful hand to Thee, an! 
true 

A record there. 


And now though dark blot, and stain, and ragge: 
tear 

Its beauty rack, 

Marred by the best my nerveless hands could do 

I give it back. 

Take it and bind it in Thy book of life, 

And close it, never more 

To open be 

"Till it shall stand a witness Lord, 

Twixt Thee and me. 
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ey New baa Finer 


at New Low Prices 


Only by utilizing the tremendous resourc- 
es of General Motors could Oakland 
produce such an amazing value as the 
New and Finer Pontiac Six at its new low 
prices 77 Such arresting beauty andstyle 
appear in no other low-priced six—for 
none other has the advantage of bodies 
created and built by Fisher +77 Such spirit- 
ed performance and dependability charac- 
terize no other six of its price—for none 
other was developed on the General Motors 
Proving Ground and incorporates the dis- 
coveries of General Motors Research 
Laboratories » » 7 The distinction of the 
New and Finer Pontiac Six is empha- 
sized by narrowed body pillars—by longer, 
lower contours—by heavier, more 
sweeping crown fenders—and by a 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


deeper, more modish radiator ; , + Its 
smartness is accented by fresh and orig- 
inal combinations of Duco colors— 
ranging from Beverly Blue and Satin 
Black on the Sedan to Cherokee Gray 
and Brevoort Green on the Sport Cabriolet 
, y x And its mechanical excellence is in- 
creased by the addition of such unex- 
pected features as foot-controlled tilting- 
beam headlights, longer transmission 
and brake levers, larger steering wheel 
with aluminum spider, and an even 
smoother, more powerful clutch + 7 , The 
New and Finer Pontiac Six towers over 
its field as a monument to the vast con- 
structive influence that only General 


Motors commands—for in no other six of 


equal price issuch dazzling value revealed. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Products of Canada, Ltd.—Pontiac Division—Oshawa, Ontariv 


*775 


Sport Roadster(4-pass) 775 


Coupe - = - 


Sport Cabriolet (4-pass) 835 


Landau Sedan - 895 
DeLuxe Landau Sedan 975 
770 
760 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All 

prices at factory Easy fo pa y 

on the liberal General Motors 
Lime Payment Plan. 


De Luxe Panel 
Delivery - - - 
De Luxe Screen 
Delivery - - 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


HOW BEEBE CHUMMED WITH BORNEAN HEAD-HUNTERS 


one—William Beebe made his way up the Mudyong River, 

which has its origin on the slopes of Mount Tjemarse, in 
the Dutch territory of Borneo. The intrepid naturalist, whom 
lovers of literature have found to be much more than a naturalist, 
was officially searching for the rare pheasants of the country, 
while unofficially he was absorbing, with his sensitive artist 
consciousness, a richly colored string of miscellaneous impressions 
which he now gives to the world under the title ‘Pheasant 
Jungles’’ (Putnam’s). His ex- 
pedition covered a great part 
of the Far East, and he tells 
us in a preface that it was his 
first important scientific un- 
dertaking as Director of the 
Department of Tropical Re- 
search of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society. Its scientific re- 
sults have been duly recorded 
in a scientific way, and now 
we get the human embroidery 
of it. Intensely human, in 
particular, is his account of 
the head-hunting Dyaks who 
formed his retinue throughout 
the Borneo part of his expedi- 
tion. Mr. Beebe makes no 
secret of the fact that he has 
a soft spot in his heart for 
those formidable persons—es- 
pecially one Drojak, ‘‘the gen- 
tlest and kindliest of all the 
ereat savages in Borneo, who 
worked for the success of the 
trip with patience and loyalty.” 
And the gentle naturalist’s 
esteem for this noble savage 
does not appear to have been 
alloyed by the fact that Drojak 
returned to the camp one day, 
after a little expedition of his 


[ A WAR CANOE with thirteen paddlers—Dyaks every 


own, when it was observed 
that ‘eight heads were hanging 
from his girdle.’’ To be sure, 
the admirable Drojak had been attacked. ‘‘Twelve men from 
a Dutch tribe” had set upon him when he was far away from 
the camp, and he had performed prodigies of combat excelling 
those ereditea by American frontier legend to “Wild Bill” 
Hickok. Four of his assailants had escaped by flight, while eight 
had given up their craniums as trophies for Drojak’s champion- 
ship belt. And from that hour, records Mr. Beebe, ‘‘he was no 
longer Drojak, paddler, but Drojak-no-spear-can-touch him.” 
Mr. Beebe pictures this hero for us as ‘‘a quiet, slow-thinking 
man who liked to sit in silence watching the camp-fire, where 
the light played over his dark skin and turned it to bronze, and 
made two little bright spots of flame when it touched the heavy 
brass earrings which hung almost to his shoulders.”’ However, 
there were times when he could be coaxed to reenact, like one of 
Homer’s heroes, the exploit by which he had won glory and a new 
name. At such times, says Mr. Beebe: 


His quickness was marvelous, his hands and his arms moved 
faster than the eye, every Junge and thrust was the very essence 
of savagery. 


graphs from ‘Pheasant Jungles,’” by William Beebe (G. P, Putnam’s Sons) 


THE “WILD BILL” HICKOK OF BORNEO 


He was just Drojak, the paddler, before he killed eight men out of 
twelve that attacked him; but with their heads hanging at his girdle 
he became Drojak-No-Spear-Can-Touch-Him. 


He was a greaz actor and his audience would wait in absolute 


‘silence watching him. And the audience was as picturesque as it 


was appreciative—my Malay cook, superstitious and filled with 
awe at such a sight, Matelly, Umar, Din-din and. eleven Dyak 
paddlers and hunters. They would sit in a half-circle about the 
camp-fire, with the Malay hovering fearfully in the background. 
I was always given a place of honor a little at one side. Behind 
us the jungle rose like a black wall, and beyond the camp-fire the 
river reflected its higher flames in watery lightnings. 

First Drojak would walk slowly up and down, showing tall and 
black against the yellow flames, wearing only his narrow loin 
cloth, and the long brass ear- 
rings. This was the prelude— 
an imitation of the way he 
had walked through the forest 
on the morning of his battle. 
Then he would stop, peer cau- 
tiously from side to side, lean 
forward listening. He would 
give quickly, with gestures, 
with short, broken twanging 
words, the advance of his 
enemy—the advance of twelve 
men creeping toward him 
through the thick underbrush. 
Then, with his sword raised 
above his head—the same 
earven, hair-decorated weapon 
which hangs before me in my 
studio—how he had run out 
to meet theenemy. He would 
show the ugly details of the 
fight, how first one man went 
down before him, and how an- 
other body was thrown across 
the first, and how he stabbed 
a third in the back, when he 
had tript over a root. We 
knew how each of these men 
had died, one with his hands 
held up before his face, an- 
other with his hands caught 
behind him and his head prest 
down. Luck and accident and 
chance must have aided him as 
well as his own strength and 
agility, which were greater 
than I have ever seen combined 
in any one man. Otherwise 
such unfair odds would have 
been hopeless. 

There were times, I think, 
when Drojak forgot that we 
were watching him. At such 
moments his face was terrible to see, filled with cruelty and 
hate. But I believe that his battle was fought honorably, ac- 
cording to his codes. Twelve men trailed him, attacked him. 
It was a question of his life. He killed eight of them and drove 
four of them back into the forest. It must have been, by any 
standards of warfare, a magnificent battle. My mind kept 
going back to the last fight of Umslopagaas. 

He showed us how the four ran away, how one of them threw 
his spear into a clump of bushes, where it fell, point downward, 
so that it struck deep into the ground. It remained upright, 
swaying a little from side to side. Such minor details gave to his 
whole recountal the stamp of truth. He showed us, too, the way 
he had cut off the heads of his enemies, and we could not mistake 
his hint that two were not quite dead. Then, in pantomime, he 
tied them one after another to his belt, quietly, deliberately, 
taking great pains with each knot. One apparently came undone 
and rolled a little way down-hill before he recovered it. 

At the end he would straighten up, put back his shoulders, and 
wipe his hands. The deep lines around his mouth and his fore- 
head would disappear suddenly. Then he would look at his 
audience in a manner that I could never explain, turning slowly 
from one face to another until he had completed the half-circle. 
This done, he would put his feet together so that his heels 


One after another the power 
problems of industry have 
been studied and met by 
G-E engineers. There are 
now more than 2,000 defi- 
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G-E Motorized Power can 
be economically and depend- 
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Two shields—forced inch by inch through the Hudson River’s bed. 
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touched, straighten up and burst into a hearty laugh. 
There was something contagious about his laughter. It was so 
loud and so genuine. And it was without fail the signal for Mutt, 
the Cookie, to reappear from the bushes where he took refuge 
during the second act of Drojak’s drama. For the Malay some- 
times became arrogant over his cooking pots—and criticized 
the customs of the Dyaks rather openly. And he seemed to find 
much food for thought when he saw Drojak killing so many men 
single-handed before the fire. I believe he did not like the light 
in Drojak’s eyes, and once when it was all over, and Drojak 
playfully made as tho to throw his spear in Mutt’s direction, he 
took refuge behind me and in hoarse whispers and absolutely 
unintelligible Malay exprest himself to himself—doubtless his 
forcible opinion of Dyak humor. 


A number of native settlements were passed on the journey up 
the river. Of these we are told: 


At every Dyak house to which I paid a visit I was received 


THE DANCE OF THE HEAD-HUNTER 


Narok “circled like a great bird with outstretched wings—and the bird was a bird of prey, 
whirling about a victim for whom there was no escape.”’ 


with the greatest courtesy. There was but one tribal house 
which did not make some advance and offer some friendly saluta- 
tion. This particular communal dwelling of hostile Dyaks was 
built at the foot of a steep hill, so that low trees overhung the 
roof, and gave the structure a fictitiously peaceful air. We had 
been warned against them, and so passed them by within a dis- 
ereet radius. My own Dyaks were not wholly at ease as we 
paddled by on the opposite side of the river. I had them stop 
for a while and drift, while I rested my most powerful glasses on 
the gunwale and raked the whole building. In a score of places 
I could see armed Dyaks peering through the chinks at us, and 
near one end were the rifle-like muzzles of three blow-pipes 
pointing our way, with whose poisoned arrows I was already 
acquainted. 

This inhospitality was more than made up at other villages, 
where often an orderly program of events was presented in my 
honor, and the chief and his wives would. wear their most 
precious decorations. I remember with great vividness the day 
when we landed at the home of Narok, one of the younger men 
of my crew who had earned considerable distinction among his 
people as a dancer. On this particular day two men had gone 
ahead in a fast canoe to give word that a war-canoe manned by 
thirteen paddlers, and carrying various gifts as well as a white 
man, would appear in the early evening at an appointed time. 
At dusk, therefore, when our boat grated against the pebbly 
beach bordering the jungle where Narok lived, a crowd of men, 
women, and children, and a still greater host of mongrel dogs, 
rushed down to greet us. These men and women were like very 
polite boys and girls at some great celebration. I do not believe 
that they had ever seen but one white person, and certainly every 
article included in my equipment, even down to the pots and 


pans, as well as the last minute detail of my clothing, filled them 
with unparalleled curiosity. I even think that secretly they were 
a little amused at such manifestations of an alien culture. But 
they made no sign to show it. Instead, those of the proper caste 
came forward silently and gravely to greet us. 

This Dyak greeting holds true to the old, primitive ideal that 
a guest must be welcomed with a gift. This gift is a very modest 
one, but it is also very valuable. It is an egg. Throughout the 
whole country, if you find favor in the eyes of a tribe, you are 
formally presented with an egg on the day of your arrival in 


their village. And in the heart of Borneo, where food is in the — 


nature of things a more or less undetermined quantity, the 
possession of an egg.is a matter of profound gratitude. Particu- 
larly a fresh or proper egg, as Mutt would call it, because at 
times the Dyaks show a marked preference for high game and 
preserved eggs—an instinctive, almost racial, preference not 
easily acquired by a more sophisticated taste. There is always 
the chance, however, that the gift egg will be a good egg. So the 
presents of Narok’s tribesmen found great 
favor with us when they were ceremoni- 
ously prest into our left hands, and in ex- 
change we offered our small supply of 
*scissors, mirrors, beads, and flat chocolate 
wafers wrapt in tinfoil. These wafers did 
not fail to bring forth” sounds of delight, 
but at the same time they did not fail to 
provoke a great indecision in the minds of 
those who had fallen sudden heir to them, 
because nobody could bring himself to 
destroy the beautiful, smooth, shining 
contour of his silver disk, in spite of the 
chocolate within. It was remarkable to 
see how momentous this question was to 
them; to see the real emotion brought out 
by these seraps of cheap, bright foil that 
had been of so little value to the civilized 
people who had produced them. 

Narok’s home was like all other Dyak 
communal houses, a wide, covered veranda 
with an open porch in front and a series of 
single rooms extending all along the back, 
the whole raised on poles ten to twenty feet 
above the ground—this to guard against 
sudden attacks. Each room _ sheltered 
a family, and the chief of any village, as we 
must call these horizontal apartment- 
houses, was known as the Chief of Twenty, 
or of Sixty Doors, as the ease might be. 

When the ceremony of landing was fully 
and properly completed, Narok led me to 
his tribal house, where, one by one, we all 
climbed the steep, notched pole that formed 
the sole roadway between the earth and 
the lofty veranda, about twelve feet up. 
I felt most convineingly like a chicken 
going to roost. This bamboo-floored porch gave directly upon 
a low-roofed corridor which ran the full length of the dwelling. 
At intervals resinous fires burned in shallow bowls before a long 
row of barred doors. Behind these doors the individual members 
of the tribe lived out the daily routine of their lives in some 
semblance of seclusion. I would have liked to see the personal 
possessions gathered in these rooms, but I was conducted to a 
seat of honor in the direct center of the long corridor, where I 
sat down on some spotlessly clean mats and awaited the program 
which was to weleome our coming. 


Directly above the naturalist, “‘suspended from the roof by 
slender strips of bamboo fiber, hung a circle of dried human 
heads, each one equally distant from its neighbor.” Of these 
uncanny decorations, Mr. Beebe records: 


White, wooden eyes had been placed in the eye-sockets of these 
heads—white eyes unnaturally large and distended. The 
expression was a bewildered, quizzical one—they were all staring 
at something which was hidden in the dark shadows of the inner 
roof—something inside those mysterious, barred rooms. 

Immediately a huge circle formed about us. From first one 
door and then another and from the shadows of the gallery 
beautiful bronze figures like shining, polished statues, great and 
small, moved with the noiscless tread of the savage, and came and 
squatted about me, until the circle grew, ring upon ring, like the 
section of some giant tree. Every eye was fixt upon me in curious, 
fascinated gaze, and every tongue was busily discussing me in the 
aaa: guttural language of which I understand a word here and 
there. 


The young girls of the tribe put before me all the paraphernalia 


- 


“For three years 


I dragged along 
—half sick’ 


“Dairy Heapacues—tiredness that I could not seem 
to throw off. Then a breaking out all over my body. 
I dragged along—with cathartics—until I was many 
pounds underweight. 


“TI had read often of the wonderful results others had 
obtained with Fleischmann’s Yeast, but for a long time 
I did not think of Yeast in connection with myself. 


“Finally I decided to make the trial. It turned out 
to be very easy and simple. Today I am a strong 
robust man. My ailments have disappeared. I weigh 
186 pounds of pure bone and muscle and feel a picture 


of health and happiness.” 
A. L. Drxon, Dallas, Texas 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST —a food, not a medi- 
cine—keeps the whole digestive and intestinal 
tract clean. The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake remove the poisons of chronic consti- 
pation, and restore the muscles of elimination to 
their normal strength. Your skin clears, your di- 
gestion becomes normal, your old listlessness van- 
ishes. You are really well again. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is the simple, natural way 
to counteract intestinal poisoning. Eat it regularly. 
You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two or three 
days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool dry place. 
Start today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. A-96, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


SaraH Fieip Spiint, Editor, Dept. of Foods 
and Household Management, McCall's Magazine. 


“T WAS of course familiar with the fact that fresh 
Yeast has nutritive and therapeutic properties. But, 
curiously enough, it had not occurred to me to eat it 
myself until a physician suggested it at a time when 
I was much run down. It proved so efficacious in 
correcting my fatigue, nervousness and Joss of appe- 
tite that I have since taken it whenever work began 
to make especially heavy draughts on my vitality. 
By aiding digestion Yeast creates a healthy appetite. 
Sarau Fiewp Spuin'r, New York City 


te 
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Mr. A. L. Dixon taking 
“time off” near Dallas, 
Texas. Once he was not 
able to enjoy life like this. 
He tells above how easily and 
naturally he got rid of his ills. 


This Easy, Natural Way to have 
your rightful, vigorous health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal: 


just plain, or on crackers, in fruit juice, milk or 


water. For constipation physicians say to 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and at bedtime. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation 1s made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become 


unnecessary. 


“GIRLS AVOIDED ME because of 
the unsightly pimples on my face and I 
was subjected to many embarrassing 
remarks. It was with difficulty that I 
could shave. I became grouchy, un- 
happy. I tried many suggested remedies 
but with no results. J was urged finally 
to try Fleischmann’s Yeast by an old 
friend who had used it long before it be- 
After three 
months I was entirely free of skin trouble 
just by « ating two ¢ akes of Yeast daily, 
My skin is smooth and easy to shave. 
And I have a much better disposition,” 
Westey J. Pierce, Richmond, Va. 


came a national remedy, 


= 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


of betel-nut chewing and a bowl of native 
tobacco, which they proceeded to roll into 


plantain-leaf cigarets. I chose the lesser 
of the two evils, and found the tobacco not 
at all strong or rank. The circle of which 
I was the hub had become so vast that I 
could not have left, if I had desired to 
do so. And now I closed my eyes for a 


A DYAK ARISTOCRAT 


‘“Chief Coe,’’ an untamed savage of the 
Borneo jungle, but ‘‘intelligent, gentle, 
with caste,” says Mr. Beebe. 


moment, playing my usual game of what 
I might call intensifying an experience, 
and said over and over to myself that 
this was not any make-believe, nor ab- 
normal, temporary Dahomey or Dyak 
village in some World’s Fair, but the real 
thing, the only real Borneo, the actual, 
wild, savage Sea-Dyaks. And also, as 
usual, when I closed my eyes, my other 
senses became dominant, and the smells 
reinforced my assertions—the heavy, not 
unpleasant, and not negroid odor of the 
Dyaks themselves, and sifting through all 
the aromatic fragrance of the burning resin. 
An overwhelming realization of alien, 
primitive man, of the elemental vitality 
of exotic savagery possest me. For a 
while the veil was lifted between the present 
and the far-distant past, and I sensed 
keenly the life of my savage ancestors, 
with all its superstitions, its cruelty, and 
its fitful emotionality. 

Without my knowing when it began I 
became aware of two low throbbing tom- 
toms, the beat faint and often drowned by 
other sounds, made by the tapping of 
fingers on the stretched skins. Then 
three men struck up the mournful, monot- 
onous music of the native reed flutes, and 
two little boys strutted in, drest in all the 
war regalia of grown-up Dyaks. Never 
was anything more stately and serious than 
the bearing of these children. The instinct 
for war is born in them, and from boyhood 
they are taught to revere and practise it 
as they do nothing else. Taking from the 
children the war-coat of bear-skin and horn- 
bill feathers and the cap of red and gold 
beadwork, with its long, ocellated plumes 
of the argus pheasant, Narok began to 
dance. Heretofore I had known him only 
as one bare back among the other paddlers; 


now I[ realized that in his profession he was 
a great man in his race. 

The tom-toms now rose to a deeper and 
stronger tone, the flute music increased 
and was as intricate and exact as it was 
alien to my ears. A rooster among the 
rafters overhead stirred and crowed sleep- 
ily, and this drew my eyes upward. There 
was no wind, no slightest breeze, but there, 
close above me, the heads were swaying 
at the ends of their tethers, and to my 
startled eyes they seemed to be moving in 
some terrible rhythm, in time with the 
war dance which had started. 

The tattooed, coppery body of the 
dancer took a hundred difficult and grace- 
ful poses, the spots of light on the hornbill 
feathers of his coat dancing before my 
eyes until all my being was concentrated 
on his swaying, sinuous figure. The great 
circle. ceased to exist for me; nothing 
seemed to have any reality save the dancer, 
the sobbing music, and the heavy, alien 
odor—and always these eternally waving 
white spots. The spirit of the savage was 
now embodied in music and the dance. 
Above my head—I did not need to look 
up to see them, I could feel their presence— 
swung the dry and blackened human heads, 
one of which, I imagined at my last glance, 
had shifted and now stared vacantly down 
upon us through white, wooden eyes. 

The dancer now sank almost to the 
ground, {his body leaning so far back that 
the long argus feathers swept the floor. 
Never ceasing for a moment the swaying, 
swinging rhythm, with almost imperceptible 
movement he picked up his great wooden 
shield and drew his gleaming sword from 
the carved sheath at his side. Circling on 
one foot, the other drawn up above the 
knee, he spun round and round—faster and 
faster—until, with a resounding -blow of 
sword on shield, and then a straight out- 
ward thrust, he sank to the floor. 

This was the beginning of a terrific 


A) KEEN DD SS Ota: 


So we are told of this blighted looking 

member of his war-canoe crew. His whole 

face, explains the naturalist, ‘‘was dis- 
torted by desperate near-sightedness.”’ 


battle with an invisible adversary, and the 
dancer had just parried a fatal blow. Grad- 
ually rising, he circled like a great bird with 
outstretched wings, and the bird was a bird 
of prey, whirling about a victim for whom 
there was no escape. The dancing figure 
whirled and swayed eternally, drawing near 
and retreating, sinking low to the earth, 
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only to rise again with renewed clashes of sword and shield. I 
felt a strange drowsiness creeping over me. I knew exactly how 
Kim felt when he gazed at the water-filled shards of Lurgan Sahib. 
What was it about which the dancer hovered, whose shape was 
so illusive that I knew not whether it lay desperately wounded 
with knife and shield fallen useless beside it, or whether it stood 
bound to a post? But always its eyes—wooden and white— 
were fixt upon the swaying figure, and always the white feather 
spots danced before me, and deep within my brain the blood 
pounded in tune with the tom-toms. I had a weird sense of 
feeling all that the shadow figure might have felt. Always it 
seemed motionless, stunned, fascinated, with a vague gratitude 
for the hypnotic dance that made the dread end so much easier; 
the dance which dulled every sense, even the hope that the 
sword was sharp and the wielder skilful. And then suddenly 
its face seemed to grow black and shrunken—even as that of 
the swaying head above me. The dancer sank exhausted to 
the floor. The music ceased. I glanced sideways at the mass 
of faces. which I had forgotten, and all were staring open- 
mouthed at the heaving back 
of the fallen dancer—the spell 
had been as strong on them as 
upon me. 

A wretched Dyak eur yelped 
as he was kicked out of the 
eircle, and we were all crying 
Bagus! Bagus! najak! 

Only the grim heads above 
me remained a reality of my 
strange fantasy, to make me 
wonder how large a_ part 
hypnotism may play in what 
to us seems a horrible, savage 
practise—the head-hunting of 
this people. I was told later 
that a Dyak is sometimes quite 
mad for days after taking a 
head. I realized the infinite 
tact and strength with which 
the two English Rajahs_ of 
Sarawak—Sir James and Sir 
Charles Brooke—have striven 
to abolish this practise, the 
greatest passion of the Dyaks, having its roots in courtship, and 
in their ideas of immortality and filial affection. 

It was late, for the moon had dropt down below the topmost 
branches of the jungle, when I went back to the canoe, which 
was no more than a long, black shadow on the little beach. The 
men took up their paddles and pushed off, because we had a 
good distance to cover before morning, and the Dyaks wished 
to be well down river from the village of hostile savages which 
we had passed earlier. I stood up amidships and watched the 
lights of Narok’s house become smaller and smaller until they 
were no more than pin-points of flame in the darkness. I 
remembered the tribesmen and women who had come to the 
beach to weleome me, and who had given of their best of 
hospitality and entertainment to please me. I thought of their 
simplicity, their utter unsophistication toward life, and com- 
pared them with peoples who had learned more complex ways 
of living. For some reason the simplicity seemed enviable. 

I thought, too, of all the many people who had furthered the 
progress of the work which had brought me to their countries; 
I thought of Ceylon and the white, curved beach of Hamban- 
totta; of the Singhalese fishermen and their great, unwaver- 
ing faith in the kindness of the sea; I remembered the Ved- 
dahs who had worked so zealously for the success of a trip 
whose purpose was so obscure and meaningless to them, and 
I thought that the money paid to them was a very small 
recompense for their services; there came to mind the jolly 
Tibetans and the pathetic Hillmen of the western hills; the di- 
verse peoples of the hinterland of Burma and Yunnan, some of 
them hostile, but others who will live in our kindliest memories 
forever. And then If looked around with deep sadness at the 
dim figures of these savage friends, for we were on our homeward 
journey, and in a few days we would separate. 

My mood brought home to me the tragedy of this part of all 
my expeditions; the meeting with people, alien and strange; the 
passing through stages perhaps of suspicion, of readjustment, 
of appreciation, often to real affection; their lives and mine bound 
closely together for a brief space by ties of interest, respect and 
danger; to part soon afterward, and live out the remainder of 
our lives with the round earth between. In civilization friends 
may go and come again, but when the jungle reaches out and 
reclaims its people, the whole delicate fabric is unraveled and 
can not be woven again. One can never return and find these 
relations unchanged; life moves swiftly and inevitably, with no 
sentimental repetition of its suecesses or failures. As if in proof 


BRER PANGOLIN TAKING A STROLL 


You’d never suspect this reptilian-looking monster, which buries 
itself in ant-hills, of being a mammal, but that’s what it is. 


of this, I looked back and saw the lights in N arok’s house go out 
suddenly—all of them at once, as if a gust of wind had blown 
them out, while the sudden blackness there seemed to spread 
slowly toward us, over the trees, and then close down, darker 
even than night, over the purple stretch of river behind me. 


Of course Mr. Beebe made many animal as well as human 
friends in Borneo. Consider, for instance, the shy and shrinking 
pangolin, of which he tells us: 


Hidden deep beneath the surface of the ground in the 
Bornean jungles are thousands of great reptile-like creatures, 
some fully six feet long, covered from nose to tail-tip with 
a complete armature of scales; lizards in appearance, mam- 
mals in truth, orphans in relationship. The first pangolin 
T ever saw, my Dyaks and I dug out of a burrow near camp. 
The name sounds more like a musical instrument than an 
animal, but in reality it has been twisted by Anglo-Saxon 
tongues from the native takjiling. Under his armor of scales 
the pangolin or scaly ant-eater 
conceals a bodily structure as 
confusing to the scientist as 
is his general appearance to 
the layman. In common with 
other toothless, or nearly tooth- 
less, devourers of ants, the 
pangolin has usually been 
classed with armadillos and 
hairy ant-eaters. But his 
structure is so peculiarly pan- 
golinian, his resemblance to 
other living creatures so slight, 
and the absence of fossil rela- 
tives so complete, that he 
has finally been assigned to a 
special order of his own— 
Pholidota. 

Throughout the days of vio- 
lent sunshine or tropical down- 
pours not one of ,the host of 
pangolins ever shows himself; 
but in the dusk of evening the 
round, shingled ball stirs in its 
underground chamber, unrolls, stretches, and the earth gives up 
its race of scaly ant-eaters. They come forth timidly, hesitating 
long at the entrance of the burrow before daring to shuffle forth 
on their quest for food. The lizard appearance is, as I have said, 
only a superficial resemblance. The helmet of the deep-sea 
diver recalls the helm of the medieval knight; yet one is intended 
as a protection against a yielding liquid, the other to withstand 
the blows of metal. In the unborn pangolin the scales are little 
more than a mass of felted hairs, which harden after birth. 

The world of night into which the pangolin enters is a world 
of conflict and fear; there is food in abundance—fruit, berries, 
mice, sleeping birds at hand, or there are hosts of larger creatures 
to be overcome and devoured. But the scaly one asks nothing 
of these. Peace to go his way, a populous ant-hill and a burrow 
to which to return—this plumbs the depths of a pangolin’s 
desire. His armor is for defense alone, his muscles impel no 
offensive blows, his powerful claws are only his implements o 
trade, the picks of a sapper and miner, * 

The last heave of my shovel rolled my pangolin out upon the 
forest floor as inanimate as a glacier-worn boulder in a New 
England field, or like some gigantic, malformed pine-cone. There 
was absolutely no vulnerable point of attack. A rounded back 
dwindled gradually into a long, tapering tail, with part of a hind 
leg to fill up every intervening crevice. The tail muscles were 
as rigid as steel. Even with the spade and a Dyak’s sword as 
leverage hardly an inch of the perfect circle could be disturbed. 
From the jaws of a leopard the sealy ball would have slipt harm- 
lessly away. 

Left quiet for five minutes, the only sign of life was the lifting 
of some of the leaflike scales of the hip. One imagined that 
there might be eyes beneath; in such a strange creature any weird 
distribution of the sense of sight would be credible. This raising 
of the scales proved to be in the nature of a trick, an invitation 
to a waiting enemy. Any attempt to seize one of those tempt- 
ingly lifted scales resulted in disaster; like the jaws of a steel 
trap they snapt down with such force as to bruise the finger 
cruelly, or actually to pinch off a bit of flesh. One’s enthusiasm 
for scientific investigation in this direction was satiated at one 
trial, which was also sufficient to prove Bergson’s theory of 
humor and laughter applicable to Dyaks as having its basis in 
cruel lack of sympathy. 

Tt the second setting of the scale trap in the sueceeding few 
minutes remained unsprung, the next sign of the evolution of the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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pangolin was the gradual drawing forth of his head, always with 
his forepaws held tightly across his face just below his eyes, like 
a boy cheating at blind man’s buff. The little dull eyes looked 
around, then the long, mobile snout came into play with its 
much keener sense of smell, and the ears with their sense, the 
most valuable of all to this animal. If the coast seemed clear, 
the tail swung around, the short legs gathered themselves to- 
gether and the creature ambled off. With such perfection of 
defense, flight is needless, so his fastest gait is a man’s slow walk. 
And his normal position on the march is very unlike that con- 
ceived and executed by the average museum taxidermist. His 
tail drags, his head is held low, and his back is steeply arched, 
reminding one of the old Stegosaurus of Jurassic days. Swift 
flight is indeed as impossible as it would be for a man in full 
medieval armor. 

The pangolin is made for ants, and ants alone; without them 
he would starve at once; with a goodly supply it is difficult to 
conceive of his dying, except from old age or overeating. The 
mouth is tiny, as only ants pass in, the tongue is very long, 
serpent-like in its mobility, and covered with glutinous saliva. 
Why it does not englue as much earth as ants it is hard to ex- 
plain. To attempt to subsist on the ants found wandering about 
the forest would be like harvesting wheat grain by grain, 
so it is necessary for the pangolin to go to the metropolis for sup- 
plies. This is almost the most important work of its life, and 
we find it admirably adapted for this. Twenty very strong 
claws, backed by muscles of immense power, suffice to tear 
through the ant-hills, hard almost as concrete. 


t 
‘ 


Brother Pangolin ‘‘ean neither ensheath its claws like a cat, 
nor carry them raised above the ground like the screamer,’ 
remarks Mr. Beehe, “‘so it folds them back, doubled up like jack- 
knives, beneath the soles of its feet, and thus walks upon them, 
the edges and the points being kept unblunted.”” And we read on: 


Home is a chamber at the end of an underground tunnel. 
Occasionally a pangolin achieves Nirvana by burrowing into 
a giant ant-hill and there sleeps away his days and eats away his 
nights, until death relieves him of the sheer monotony of living. 
Such an accusation may be unjust, however, for in common with 
all organic beings, his safety and nourishment are but means to 
an end, and to continue his race he must find a mate. 

Ants, both stinging and harmless, form his entire food, altho 
we must extend this general term to include the neuropterous 
termites or white ants. I have counted five hundred fire-ants 
in the gizzard of a pangolin, their bites and stings powerless 
against the sticky, merciless tongue which played and played 
again among them, each time sweeping away scores. Lacking 
teeth, the pangolin swallows tiny pebbles which, as in a chicken, 
aid in crushing the hard bodies of the ants. 

My temporary zoo in camp, besides the flying lemur and the 
pangolin, contained other beings quite as strange. I gathered 
many specimens of the pheasants, including the almost unknown 
white-tailed wattled, as well as exquisite little wood partridges, 
giant cuckoos and brilliant, rainbow-hued pittas. At one time 

we were the rather embarrassed owners of a leopard, and there 
was mutual relief when he escaped during a nocturnal storm. 
In other cages were zebra civet cats, tupaias or tree-shrews, 
mouse-deer, spiny rats, and poreupines. A white moon-rat 
was one of the most astonishing, and when this escaped the ex- 
citement rose to boiling pitch. The Dyaks were proud of this 
capture and determined that it should not get away, and the 
general result must have closely resembled Drojak’s battle with 
twelve men. A dozen naked Dyaks leapt and ran and tumbled 
and yelled, splashing into the shallows or squdging through the 
mud to head off the poor creature, others waving blow-pipes 
and swords from the jungle side, until at last the moon-rat in 
uttermost despair ran back into its cage. un 

When I acquired my first live argus, the Dyaks never tired of 
watching and feeding it and showing it off to visiting savages. 

Again and again they begged me not to go near It at night with 
my electric flash, for they believed it would die if it ever saw 
a light at night. When I disobeyed them and it lived, I was ac- 
credited with still greater powers over creatures of the jungle. 

The most delightful of all pets was a tiny sun-bear cub, not 
more than six inches high, black as jet with a perfect orange circle 
on its chest. We named it Kapit, and even when eanned milk 
would become scarce in camp, I would hear the demand from my 
Dyaks to Mutt, Kapit mow soosoo, and it always got a saucerful. 

When I returned to Singapore Kapit had gained one whole 
inch in stature. One day Admiral, then Commander, Kberle 
called to see my collections. He was in full uniform, and this 
was in the good old days before governmental terror at possible 
aristocratic display had ripped off all the gold lace and beauty 
from these uniforms and clad the officers in the blue serge of the 
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common peepul, thus making democracy and drabness safe. 
In spite of the glittering uniform, the infant mite of a bear flew 
at the tall naval officer and fiercely mouthed the end of his seab- 
bard. Taken up in the hand its fury changed at once to resent- 
ment at having its ferocious attack spoiled, and thereafter it 
ceased not to suck its paws and sing dismally to itself. If ever 
there was a flesh-and-blood Winnie the Pooh, it was Kapit. It 
steamed safely back to New York and lived long and happily 
in the Zoological Park. 

Some of the dead argus pheasants brought in were in perfect 
condition except for having their throats cut, and later I learned 
how these birds were taken. During the season of courtship the 
male clears and keeps free of all leaves and jungle débris, a cir- 
cular dancing arena in the heart of the woods, where he displays 
his gorgeous feathers to his prospective mates. Into the center 
of this arena the savages drive a piece of split bamboo, with 
its characteristic razor-like edges. Along comes the argus, hur- 
rying up the path which leads to his ballroom, with his heart 
full of the joy of mere physical existence and of the bliss of danc- 
ing before his lady. He pauses suddenly at seeing his sanctum 
defiled by the piece of bamboo, and postpones his loud summons 
to any hens within hearing until he has cleared the ground. 
Sooner or later in his struggles with the offending bamboo, the 
poor bird executes himself, commiting gular hari-kari with the 
sharp edges of the upright splinter. 

I have spoken of ants, and [ had to think of them many times 
before I left these jungles. In one spot I had the Dyaks dig 
me a carefully concealed pit in the ground close to a used dancing 
arena, and here I waited patiently for the coming of the owner. 
I heard the bird call near at hand, and finally a rustle in the under- 
brush drew my attention, and I was prepared to see the splendid 
bird step forth and claim his jungle playground, when the fire- 
ants found me out. These villains work almost wholly at night, 
and when they discovered my dark hiding-place, it must have 
seemed some wonderful dispensaton of the god of ants. Here 
was a ready-made hollow, filled with a store of livingfood. Three 


or four ant scouts located this manna simultaneously and pro-— 


ceeded to take possession at once in approved fire-ant fashion. 
The great sharp jaws take the firmest kind of a bulldog grip, 
and close fast, giving a splendid purchase for striking full foree 
with the poisonous sting at the opposite end of the body. Iam 
a trained ornithologist; to learn a new fact, to ferret out some 
hidden habit, I would undergo much pain and cramping of body 
and limb. But I am also a human being, and the coming of the 
said pain must permit an appreciable amount of anticipation; 
must allow at least an instant’s bracing of the will, a moment of 
conscious determination to resist stoically. When one is crouched 
underground, tense with excitement, with one’s whole being 
concentrated on the external world, and lighted matches are 
applied simultaneously to several portions of one’s anatomy, 
T doubt if the enthusiast lives who could avoid rising from sueh 
a grave without dignity or delay. I think I broke the world’s 
standing high-jump record, and as far as I know the argus pheas- 
ant is running yet. 


Among other of the versatile naturalist’s experiences with 
crawling and creeping nature, the following shows us the author, 
and a snake, both in a happy mood: 


It was late afternoon in the heart of the great island of Borneo. 
T had tramped all day through the jungle and now, at the very 
end of my trek, had located what I thought was an old dancing 
arena of an argus pheasant, on a hillock only fifty yards from the 
bank of the Mujong River. I walked on, located my tiny dug- 
out, and ridding myself of my jungle-hued clothing, slipt over 
the gunwale into the dark chocolate waters. In and out of the 
overhanging roots I swam, every pore of me drinking in the 
coolness. I clung to a half-submerged vine and let the current 
sway me back and forth, and searching with my eyes for a 
chirping insect on an old fallen tree near by I suddenly saw close 
to my face a six-foot serpent coiled on a branch which still kept 
its bark above water. I did not recognize it, but it was mani- 
festly a “‘hot snake’? as my Dyak interpreter called poisonous 
species. I thought how exactly this scene would typify the 
deadly tropics to my stay-at-home friends. And yet here | 
was swimming amid the shadows of a strange tropic river, with a 
yenomous serpent watching me, and was probably quite as 
sate from harm as I would have been in any millpond at home. 
In such a pond a snapping turtle might, in the realm of possi- 
bilities, amputate a toe or a foot, or it is far from inconceivable 
that a rattlesnake or a copperhead might be coiled under my 
clothing on the bank; I might have to climb out through a mass 
of poison-ivy and in my progress disturb a wasp’s nest. 

The serpent and I watched each other for a time with respect- 
ful interest and then I swam back to my craft and drifted 
slowly down-stream toward the great war canoe which was ms 
present home. 
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Nobody! 


For a disease with the aristocratic name of 
Epithelial Debris, loose dandruff is certainly 
democratic. At some time in life nearly every- 
one learns about it first hand. It respects 
neither age nor sex. 


The thing to do whenever it appears is to 
go right after it with Listerine, for this 
humiliating condition is a warning of more 
serious scalp trouble. 


Listerine applied to the scalp will usually 
accomplish amazing results in checking loose 


dandruff. 


Douse it on full strength and massage thor- 
oughly. Be systematic about it. Keep it up 
every day for a week or two. Except in the 
most stubborn cases, you will see almost im- 
mediate improvement. 


And unlike most dandruff treatments, Lis- 
terine is a real delight to use. It invigorates 
the scalp. It allays itching. It makes the head 
feel clean, refreshed and cool. Moreover it 
doesn’t leave the hair brittle and gummy. 


If you show any evidence of dandruff start 
with Listerine today. A week from now you 
will be glad you did. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 


The price of Listerine 
Tooth Paste for a large 
tube is 25¢. This price 
coupled with the effec- 
tiveness of the paste 
itself is a combination 
you'll like. 
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The Light -touch shave 
comes through clean 


HE new Gem blade is so keen that the lightest 

touch—little more than the weight of the 
razor against the face—is all that is needed 
to remove the beard. 


It shaves you so smoothly — it eliminates 
scratching, scraping and pulling so completely 
—that you first think the razor is passing over 
the whiskers instead of through them. What 
a thrill to discover that every hair is off clean! 


‘But Gem not only has a miraculously keen 
edge —it holds that edge. It’s a sturdier type 
of blade — thicker, heavier—reinforced with a 
solid steel backbone—so that it won’t “give” 
to the “fightingest beard in town’. 


If you really want to shave this better way, 
if you are tired of using a razor that has given 
you the “poor blade habit” — try the Gem De 
Luxe Models, $1 complete at all dealers. 


Want proof? All right, we'll prove! 
Write us, enclose ten cents in stamps 
to cover mailing, and a standard 
Gem Razor and test blades are 
yours with our compliments. We're 
glad to discuss your shave problems. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
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J-SEE-O, THE PEACEMAKER 

LONE among his hostile red brethren 
stalked I-See-O, messenger of peace. 
For a Messiah had arisen among the Plains 
Indians of the West, inciting them to re- 
bellion by his alluring prophecies of an 
Indian heaven on earth where there would 
be no white men. With great eloquence, 
I-See-O persuaded the Comanches and 
Kiowas not to participate in the subsequent 
uprisings, which were quelled only after 
considerable bloodshed, and we read in an 

editorial in the New York Sun: 


The aged I-See-O, or, as the white man 
knew him, Plenty Fires, who died a few 
days ago in his tepee on the Fort Sill 
Military Reservation, was the last of the 
Kiowa Indian Seouts. It is said that he 
was the first of his tribe to enlist in this red 
man’s organization, which became so 
valuable an arm of the cavalry service, 
and so long as it existed he rode boot to 
boot with the blue-coated troopers. At 
the time of his death he was the oldest 
active soldier in the Army. But, strange 
as it may seem, the special act of Congress 
by which he was raised to the unusual 
position of a regular sergeant for life was 
not in recognition of his military service 
but as a tribute to his work as a peace- 
maker. 

He was scarcely more than seventeen 
when the great pow-wow of Medicine 
Lodge was held, yet he was one of the mem- 
bers of his tribe to present the Indian’s 
side of the boundary dispute to the United 
States Commissioners. His counsel for 
a peaceful settlement of the conflicting 
claims prevailed; in a few years he was 
known to the Army and the settlers as the 
strongest conciliatory force among. the 
Indians of the Great Plains. In the ’80s 
and ’90s of the last century, when the Mes- 
siah craze broke out in Nevada and spread 
rapidly throughout the tribes of the North- 
west, its ‘‘missionaries’’ endeavored ° to 
arouse the Kiowa, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and 
other tribes to rebellion. At first they met 
a measurable success and the Indians of 
the plains were talking of reprisals and the 
warpath. To send an armed foreed against 
these Indians would increase the tension, 
possibly cause an Indian war. 

Gen. Hugh L. Scott, then a lieutenant, 
whose study of the red men and whose 
interest in their behalf had inspired their 
confidence and trust, undertook to visit 
the principal Indian villages of the southern 
plains. He chose I-See-O as his com- 
panion. They traveled through the Indian 
country, Scott using all his influence in 
favor of peace, I-See-O, stalking often 
alone into the Indian ‘‘ghost dances,” 
gaining the attention of the hostile red 
men and turning them by his eloquence 
away from their fanaticism. In the North- 
west the Messiah craze was put down only 
after massacres, great loss of property and 
finally by the disastrous battle of Wounded 
Knee. General Scott in a letter written 
in 1918 said: “It was largely through 
I-See-O that I got under the surface of 
things. He and I went about together or 
alone wherever the excitement was the 
greatest, and between us we pulled the 
southern Indians through that troublesome 
time without firing a shot.” 

It was General Scott who came to the — 


relief of his old friend by recommending 
his appointment as sergeant for life. The 
position carried with it a house at the post, 
but I-See-O chose to live in a teepee in the 
shadow of Fort Sill. He donned his ser- 
geant uniform when official occasions de- 
manded, but he wore his hair in two long 
braids and in his own teepee he cherished 
his old blanket and the eagle feathers of 
the Kiowas. 


SAVING THE TEXAS LONGHORNS 
EXAS longhorns are nearly extinct. 
The thundering herd has joined the 

buffalo, the six-shooter and the brass rail 
as a vanished part of the more or less wild 
life of the old West. A few specimens of 
“the most spectacular domesticated— 
or semidomesticated—animal that America 
has produced” will be preserved by the 
Government in the Wichita National 
Forest, Oklahoma, says The Outlook, and 
we learn further from an editorial in the 
New York HFvening Sun that: 


The range set apart for the longhorn 
‘reserve herd is in what was the Indian 
Territory, where there are still thousands 
of authentic red Americans. Old-time 
cattlemen of the Southwest, familiar with 
the longhorn in its mightier day, will select 
the individuals to compose the herd and 
be a monument to a strain of taurine 
excellence to which the sturdy cattle upon 
a thousand hills give testimony. 

It seems only yesterday that longhorns 
were SO numerous as apparently to be able 
to defy extermination. It was not only 
their number, great as that was, which 
seemed to guarantee their endurance; their 
hardiness, their ability to care for them- 
selves on the range even when grass was 
sparse, their spirit, all combined to make 
superb animals of them. Survivors they 
‘were of many a long year of life in the 
rough country, and thev seemed destined 
to outlast the centuries. No person who 
has ever seen a great herd of them thunder- 
ing across a prairie, their fine horns flash- 
ing in the sunlight, would have dreamed 
that as a species they were destined to an 
end so near. Their throng seemed inex- 
haustible. 

Descendants of cattle brought to America 
by the early Spanish colonists, they had 
developed qualities which enabled them 
to flourish in a wild state. Their long and 
sharp horns equipped them to protect 
their calves from forays by wolves, pan- 
thers and other beasts of prey. Minimum 
requirements of«food and water enabled 
them to thrive even in times of comparative 
drought and on pastures where cattle of 
less sturdy breeds would have starved. 
The very things which served them best in 
a wild state, however, served them ill in a 
state of domestication. After man had 
cleared the range of beasts of prey the 
long horns of the longhorns only caused 
them to injure one another, particularly 
when they were stampeded. The better 
food they were ultimately able to get went 
to building up additional bone and muscle 
rather than fat and milk. 

Curtailment of range and _ increased 
demand for heavy beef cattle caused 
breeders to experiment with various 
crosses, especially those of longhorn cows 
with shortborn bulls. The result has been 
greatly improved stock, beasts which 
retain much of the hardiness of the old 
rovers of the prairies and exhibit the flesh- 
building qualities of their cousins. 
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Cultivate 
this good habit 


Each day more men and wo- 
men are learning that good 
health and beauty are de- 
pendent upon the condition 
of teeth and gums. They 
practice simple preventive 
measures. And they never 
forget to go to their dentist 
at least twice a year. 


4 Out of 5 Pay Pyorrhea’s Price 


Unless a vigilant guard is kept, Pyorrhea steals into 
the mouth and starts its deadly work. Its poison 
creeps through the system. In its wake may follow 
rheumatism, anemia, stomach troubles and even dis- 
tressing facial disfigurement. 

It takes as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after go and 
thousands younger. 

Don't fear these uneven odds. With a little care 
you can protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your 
dentist for a thorough examination, once every six 
months. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums regu- 
larly, morning and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to com- 
bat Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D.S., who for years specialized in the treatment of 
this disease. 

Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, tonight. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists 
everywhere. It wards off Pyorrhea or checks its 
course if used regularly and in time. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps 
teeth snowy white and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 

As health insurance and protection against Pyor- 
thea, use Forhan’s. Teach your children this good 
habit. Get your first tube, today. At all druggists, 
35¢ and 6oc. 


BY eR Ee pele rican, © Dit Haas 
Forhan Company, New York 


Formula 


TH E GUMS 


EBRUSH YOURSEEETH: 


=== 


Forharrs for the GUmMs Ke 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... II CHECKS PYORRHEA “~“ 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you uy 

this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Retresh 

We Make ant once, you'll never go back to ordinary mouth 

‘ J washes that only hide bad breath with their cell 
This Promise tale odors. Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant is a 


success. Try it. 
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METALS THAT NEVER RUST—COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 


From WOODLAND TO HOME 
Pure Drinking Water 


O give you a steady 

supply of clean water 
our reservoirs are guarded 
with infinite care. 


Pure water from woodland 
springs and rivulets flows 
sparkling into the storage 
basins and eventually to your 
home. Fir trees planted around 
the watershed retain moisture 
and help to regulate the sup- 
ply. Constant vigilance keeps 
it clean. 


When your drinking water 
runs from the faucet, is it 


The Water Supply of a Metropolitan City 
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still clean and sparkling, with 
a reminiscence of the woods? 


It is, if your home is Brass- 
piped. 


Corrodible pipe takes the 
sparkle out of drinking water 
and discolors it. 


Rustproof Brass pipe gives a 
full clean flow of water all the 
time. 


Brass pipe for a $15,000 house 
costs about $75 more than the 
best corrodible pipe—and you 
never have to replace it. 


COPPER t BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 


Write for “THE END OF RUST TROUBLES’’— No charge. 
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GIVING BRUIN A GOOD CHARACTER 


EARS, the common or garden variety, 

are not predatory animals, it would 
seem. First-hand information garnered by 
F. J. Clifford from several northwestern 
farmers more or less exonerates the much- 
maligned bruin from murderous charges, 
and this neglected truth is chronicled in 
the Dearborn Independent. Senator Banker, 
the first rancher Mr. Clifford questioned ia 
his impromptu search for evidence, an-. 
swered thus: 


‘““My eandid opinion is this: The kind 
of bear spoken of is a long way from being: 
a predatory animal. ‘Tho omniverous by 
nature, their main diet consists largely of |! 
berries, tender plants and green grass. [| 
have many times seen them quietly grazing | 
with our cattle in green mountain meadows. 
They did not molest the cattle, and the: 
stock seemed little afraid of them. 

“Originally, their carnivorous propensi-- 
ties only carried them to the eating of! 
small animals, insects, bugs or any Car-- 
casses they might find. Through changed | 
conditions brought about by the last several | 
years of unprecedented drought that has: 
curtailed much of the bear’s natural forage, 
and the presence of dead sheep and occa-- 
sional cattle that have died from wild-plant 
poisoning or accidentally, there are some of | 
the big old blacks and browns that haves 
undoubtedly turned killers. 

“Tn the twenty-five years we haves 
ranged cattle here, the bears have generally; 
been very numerous. But we have never 
to our knowledge lost any by them until the« 
spring of 1925, when a four-year-old cow; 
of mine was killed by an old black bear, or1 
it may have been some variety of grizzly.. 
The hide and bones are at the rendezvousé 
ranch up between the forks. 

‘““We employed a local hunter, Jim Dodd,, 
to watch the carcass. This is the only way; 
we know of to find out with any degree of} 
certainty who the guilty party is. The first’ 
two visitors were two small inoffensive— 
looking bears. But they were soon chasedl 
away by a big black bear. To test owner— 
ship, Dodd stept toward the eareass. Thex 
bear immediately showed fight so it was‘ 
shot. By comparing claw and teeth marks, 
one tusk being gone, we were convinced 
that the right bear had been killed. As nox 
other cattle have been killed since, we are% 
quite positive of it. 

“People who are not close observers,: 
when finding bear feeding on carcasses,: 
are often led to think they have discovered 
the real killer, when the reverse might bes 
true. I certainly do not think common: 
black or brown bears are predatory, neithert 
do we have svfficient evidence at thes 
present time to condemn them or warrant! 
their extermination.” 

It might be well to mention here that! 
Senator Banker fathered a law whereby; 
any one in the State of Washington who' 
finds a bear predatory ean kill it withoutt 
further ado. 

Another man in this frontier town oft 
‘Winthrop whose graying hair shows the 
passage of many winters is Roma Johnson, 
forest ranger during the summer months 
but hunter of coyotes and mountain lions 
through the winter-time. When asked iff 
he considered the bear a predatory animal! 
he set aside the pack he was preparing fon 

: 


a trip into the smoky peaks as he answered, 
“‘T’ve almost lived in the forests for the last 
twenty-five years. I know of no instance 
where the common black or brown bears 
have killed either sheep or cattle. 

“T have watched them dig out ground- 
hogs and other burrowing animals, and 
have seen them roll rocks and tear rotten 
logs apart in search of bugs and insects— 
have seen them frolic and play, doing the 
most crazy things like the clowns they are. 
I don’t want to see them exterminated any 
more than I would the deer. They are 
quite as timid and I find them just as harm- 
less. They are too noble an animal to be 
swept from the face of the earth.’ 


Twelve miles beyond the ranger’s station 
was the Boswell ranch, Mr. Clifford’s next 
stop. Its owner has many furred and 
feathered visitors from the wooded moun- 
tains, we are told, and— 


Asked how much damage bears have 
done him, he answered, ‘‘ Practically none, 
that I know of. They are rather timid 
animals unless made bold by hunger. At 
such times they may become somewhat of 
a menace. I am not very much for or 
against them.” 

Beyond his homestead winds a forest 
trail. It meanders along tumbling waters, 
around beetling cliffs, through virgin forests 
that lie as they have for hundreds of 
years—twelve miles of it brings us to 
a government forest camp. It is head- 
quarters for the trail-builders. Beyond is 
nothing but a sea of mountains. The fore- 
man at the camp is A. J. Rawley, weathered 
and gray, but able to outwalk and out- 
pack many a younger man. 

““T’m not much interested either way,” 
he replied, in answer to my question con- 
cerning the bear. ‘‘The bear is not much 
good for eating. I’ve tried to make a meal 
on bear meat at times, but the more I 
chewed on a mouthful the larger it got. 
The hide is valued mostly as a trophy. I 
don’t think they do much harm nor ean I 
see where they are of much value to us.” 

Another man on our list is R. W. Wallace, 
of Spokane, one-time sheepman. 

“Bears may kill sheep,”’ he said, ‘‘but 
they have never killed any of mine that I 
know of, in all the years I ran my flocks in 
the mountains.” 


Only one dissenting voice was raised, that 
of U. KE. Fries, a Danish settler, who is 
quoted as denouncing Bruin in these round 
terms: 


“The bear is no good. The Biological 
Survey men will do the right thing in pro- 
claiming the bear a predatory animal and 
ordering its extermination. The bear is 
predatory on birds or any defenseless ani- 

‘mal. They are very much like hogs. They 
killed two cattle for me. I could tell it was 
they by their work. I have lived here for 
thirty-seven years, and yet fail to see where 
they are any good. In Norway it is a great 
honor to kill a bear at any time. They can 
not understand why the animal should be 
protected here. I believe they should be 
exterminated as I can not see where they 
are of any use to us.”’ 

The last interview was with Billy Robin- 
son, of Lost River. He is a close student of 
nature, prospector, ex-hunter and a trapper 
of predatory animals only. He used to 
trap bears, but their evident timidity and 
general harmlessness so imprest him that he 
traps them no longer. He much prefers to 
watch their almost human antics. Once in 
a great while he manages to engage them in 
conversation, mostly one-sided, of course, 
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ou are70/ 
Liquid- 


IF YOU ARE NORMAL 


It is dangerous to let your body 
fall below 70 per cent liquid. You 
become an easy victim to germs and 
disease. You cannot have good health. 

You could live without food for many 
days. Lacking water you soon die. 

“First on life’s bill of fare is 
water,” says GeorgeA. Dorsey,Ph.D., 
L.L.D., in ““Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings.” 

When you consult a doctor, 
usually he says, Drink more 
water, more bottled waters, 
more good soft-drinks. Drink 
oftener between meals. You f ) 
will be healthier, more alert, } ey | 
more vital. Remember this. aie) 

Colds and constipation enoret tr ase 
trouble us more than other beverage con- 
complaints. Drink plenty of 


tainer for Green 
River Syrup. 


water and “‘soft-drinks”’ to offsetthem. 

Cordley Syrup Dispensers, Cord- 
ley Beverage Coolers, and Cordley 
Water Coolers remind you and make 
it convenient for you to drink often 
for health. The gleaming, shining 
container of syrup or fruit juice on 
the soda counter—remember it? The 


shapely polished glass reveals 
the rich, appetizing color of 
the tempting drink. It dis- 
plays the name of the drink. 
Certainly you order the 
drink it displays. You are 
helped to a healthy habit. 
You choose a standard bev- 
erage, well made, carefully 
distributed, properly and hy- 
gienically dispensed at the 
counter —get a good drink. 


Drink more water and soft-drinks 


Cordley Water Coolers 
are clean and inviting. 
Their looks promote the 
beneficial habit of drinking 
plenty of water—so re- 
freshing. They are stand- 
ards of health, economy 
and convenience. The 
Cordley Cooler saves ice; 
cools water quickly to a 
palatable and healthful 
temperature — without 
plunging into it ice that 
you can’t be sure is good 
enough to drink. Cordley Water 
Coolers don’t rust or leak or drip. 

Mostly we do not drink enough 
water, because water is not always 


institutions. 
house-furnishing or stationery dealer 
in your town about Cordley Coolers. 


handy. Cordley Coolers 
make drinking water con- 
venient. 

Sometimes the Cordley 
Cooler displays the name 
of an ice company or of a 
bottled water famous for 
its good drinking qualities. 
But always it proclaims 
pleasantly and _ persua- 
sively the healthy habit of 
drinking plenty of water. 

Cordley & Hayes make 
water coolers in sizes for 


the home, as well as for factories and 


Ask the hardware, 


CORDLEY 


20th Century” 


Water Coolers 
Soft Drink Dispensers 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 2 Leonard Street, New York 
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[PANA 


every morning 


IPANA 


every evening 
CfoR just one month brush 


your gums and your teeth twice a 
day with Ipana Tooth Paste. 

First, your teeth will become 
whiter, brighter and more bril- 
liant. Next, you will see a decided 
improvement in the health of your 
gums—for Ipana’s ziratol content 
tones the gums, making them firm 
and resistant to disease. 


And all the while, Ipana’s deli- 
cious taste and refreshing flavor 
will make every session with the 
brush a treat rather than a task! 
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as their answers generally consist of shuf- 
fling about or side glances from their small 
sharp eyes; or squatting down with mouths 
stretched into silly grins and red tongues 
lolling, they prick up stubby ears at his 
loquacious remarks. 

“The common black or brown bear,” 
said this disciple of the outdoors, ‘is not 
by nature a predatory animal. They have 
been known to kill young cattle or sheep 
when driven to it by hunger, and only then 
after becoming used to feeding on the 
innumerable carcasses of domestic animals 
that died from eating poisonous plants or 
were accidentally killed. Where actual 
killing is done, it will generally be found to 
be a mountain lion, timber wolf or coyote, 
depending on the size of the victim. 

“T ean see no reason for condemning 
bears as being predatory, and certainly do 
not want to see them exterminated.” 

From many years of personal observa- 
tion of bruin and his work, I am convinced 
that he is not by nature a killer, but a crea- 
ture of circumstances. He is too much of 
a clown, too good-natured, too indolent, to 


be the villain pictured in news reports. 


Early in the spring of 1925 an excited 
rancher called to say that a bear or moun- 
tain lion or something had killed a cow on 
top of the mountain a few miles to the 
north. It was rather late in the evening, 
but I drove there and found a young heifer 
dead from plant poisoning. A quantity of 
hide and flesh was eaten from head to 
shoulder, evidently the work of dogs. 


HOW IT FEELS TO HAVE YOUR 
POCKET PICKED 


OU are in a crowd at a street-car 

terminus, let us say, or a corner where 
many passengers wait to be picked up. 
When the crowd begins to surge into the 
ear, the man just ahead of you proves to 
be a very awkward, fumbling, stumbling 
fellow, and you have no sooner begun to 
notice this fact than he makes a false step 
and half falls back on you—a clumsiness 
for which he apologizes with seeming 
sincerity but humility. If 
by chance you know something of the 
ways of “dips,” “‘tools” and “‘stalls,’’ 
you will divine that you have been chosen 
as the victim of a pickpocket gang, and 
that the ““awkward”’ fellow in front of you 
is one of the ‘‘stalls,’’ while the master 
craftsman, the stealthy and light-fingered 
“tool” or “wire” is somewhere close behind 
you, waiting to administer the finishing 
stroke. But it is much more likely that 
you don’t give a thought to pickpockets, 
concentrating all your irritated attention 
on the shambling booby in front of you. 
What follows is of the essence of smooth- 
ness. As described in the New York 
Herald Tribune by a judicial officer who 
has tried scores of pickpockets—Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo, of New York: 


unnecessary 


Then the man behind him puts two 
fingers in the victim’s pocket, pressing 
outwardly on the cloth so as not to touch 
his person, and pulls out whatever is there. 
Sometimes he has made a mistake and 


only gets a bunch of keys in a folder. A 
quick shift is then made to the other side 
of the man’s person so as to locate his 
pocketbook or other valuables. This shift 
is generally made where there are three 
thieves. Ona signal the third man comes 
up and operates on the other side, looking 
for the pocket containing the money or 
valuables. If they are working five- 
handed they practically surround the 
victim, so that his whole person, as it were, 
is scientifically explored. 

There are many types of pickpockets. 
A beginner is usually what is called a 
‘‘natch-pocket worker.’”’ He works on 
women in certain seasons of the year when 
they carry their pocketbooks in their out- 
side pockets. These are mostly young 
lads, and it is experimental work, some- 
thing like those colleges for barbers, where 
you pay nothing for a shave and your 
beard is removed by a surgical operation 
at the hands of an amateur who is learning 
the profession. 

The first lad looks for a protrusion in 
the pocket. He is taught to have keen 
eyes and good judgment as to whether 
or not this bulk is valuable or otherwise. 
The second fellow feels the pocket to 
judge of its contents. The third fellow, 
who is the field teacher and has experience, 
will approach the woman, possibly with a 
paper or coat over his hand and extract 
the contents of the pocket. 


If you ever had your pocket picked, did 
you report the fact to the police? The 
Chief Magistrate asks the question, and 
hazards the conjecture that the victims 
answering it in the negative would be 
numerous. He continues: 


In all probability you had not the 
shghtest knowledge as to who did the 
stealing. You remember that you got on a 
crowded car or attended some public 
assemblage. Or rode in a subway. Possibly 
you recollect that at some time and place 
you were pushed by a very polite man who 
apologized for stumbling against you. 
There is nothing you could tell the police 
which would lead to the capture of the 
thief. 

There are, therefore, no accurate figures 
by way of statistics as to the number of 
people in large cities who during the year 
have had their pockets picked or lost rings 
and jewelry from their persons. We 
know, however, that the total losses, 
especially in any large American city, in 
money and valuables amount to a great 
sum. Were it otherwise, there would not 
be so many men and women professional 
pickpockets who are successful enough to 
afford expensive lawyers, high bail and 
idle and expensive living, aside from the 
money they throw away on gambling and 
other vices. 

Pickpockets are known in the under- 
world as “‘dips,’”’ and a pickpocket who 
specializes in picking from women is 
known as a ‘‘moll buzzer.’’ All policemen 
are known to pickpockets and other crooks 
as “‘bulls.” The victims are known as 
“chumps” and ‘‘suekers.’”? Crooks in 
general are known as ‘“‘guns’”’ and ‘‘eannon.”’ 
When operating, the pickpocket who 
actually inserts his hand in the pocket or 
bag is known as the ‘“‘tool.”’ The man 
who shades him while he is operating, so as 
to prevent detection, is known as the 
“stall.” Others are known according to 
the position they occupy while the pocket 
is being picked as ‘‘wires” or “hooks.” 

When a pickpocket is put on the stand, 
as a witness, it is my practise to make him 
show his hands. When he tells me that 


N Gate can see them any 
night drawn to the glit- 
tering door of a moving 
picture theatre .,. . you can see them 
waiting in long, patient lines before 
the opera~ o- crowding around train 
gates. s < jammed in stadia , - 
even sitting on soap boxes in the 


dawn, long hours before the World 


Series starts. 


.« OF 


Escaping from the circle of 
every-day life, eager for the softening 
touch of romance or the excitement 
of sport, millions of people gladly 
pay enormous sums every year at 
their chosen gateways to happiness. 
They are willing and eager to pay 
the motor-car and railway com- 
panies to carry them to new and 
They keep a 
single drama alive for years. They 
buy their way, multitudes of them, 
into the silent audiences of the radio. 
They have spent money in theatres 


fascinatin g places. 


Nee. AY ER &.S.O'N 


ADUERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA (a 
SAN FRANCISCO tn 


NEW YORK 
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DIVERTIBLE 
DOLLARS 


in such quantities that the amusement 
industry now ranks seventh. 


And this is only the icing on 
the cake. These are luxuries. Long 
before a motor trip can be taken, a 
fur coat worn to a football game, 
or a_ beautiful pair of slippers go 
dancing down the aisle of a moving 
picture theatre... other and less en- 
tertaining demands of life must be 
met. And here, between the luxuries 
and the bare necessities of life, is an 
enormous reservoir of spending 
money, divertible money . . . going 
for food, for household devices, for 
furniture, education, homes, insurance 
and dozens of other practical purposes. 
And in this enormous middle field 
of buying, advertising, by its power 
to attract and divert this money, 


again completely justifies its place as 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


one of the most important 
factors in modern business 
promotion. 

Manufacturers and merchants who 
sell in this middle field of buying use 
advertising with boldness and with 
skill. And they keep everlastingly 
at it. They advertise steadily, and 
their advertising is continuously in- 
teresting and attractive. For they 
know that the name of a coffee or 
tea can be made as popular as the 
name of a movie star, and with a 
much more faithful following Appt 
that a brand of cereal can be adver- 
tised in so convincing and pleasant 
a manner that it is half-sold before 
. that 
the name of an ironing machine can 


it is even seen or tasted . . 


be made synonymous with leisure. 
And that stores, as well as theatres, 
can be filled by capturing the imagi- 
nations and stirring the hearts of the 


people next door. 
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"The Mechanical Hand that Cranks Your Car’ 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira.N. Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd. Walkerville, Ont. 
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he is a blacksmith or a carpenter, his soft, 
carefully kept, uncalloused hands and 
flexible fingers always betray him. 

How and where do pickpockets operate? 
The subways invite pickpockets because 
of the congestion and comparatively dim 
lights. Here is the way two pickpockets 
will operate. One pickpocket, having 
located the pocket in which the victim is 
carrying his pocketbook, takes his stand 
by the man on the side where the pocket 
is located. 

The ‘‘stall’”’ stands behind him so as to 
shade him while he is operating and prevent 
people back of them from seeing the 
pickpocket’s hand at work. Then, after 
the man called the ‘‘tool’’ has picked the 
pocket he quickly passes the book to the 
‘stall,’ who at once goes off with it. If 
the victim discovers his loss he grabs the 
first man: behind—the ‘‘tool,’? who im- 
mediately expresses himself indignantly 
and demands that he be searched. By 
this time the man earrying the pocket- 
book has disappeared. 

In the department stores most pick- 
pockets are women. In the five-and-ten- 
cent stores both men and women work. 
A woman pickpocket has a better chance in 
a department store because she is naturally 
a slower buyer than a man. She can 
examine articles, stand around the counter, 
and drag out her inspections indefinitely 
without arousing suspicion, whereas a man 
is a comparatively quick buyer. In the 
five-and-ten-cent stores, which are generally 
well filled, both men and women pick- 
pockets have an equal chance. 

At matinees, in theaters and motion- 
picture houses the pickpockets are mostly 
men and they operate on the women either 
in the audience or outside on public 
conveyances that take people to the 
theaters. 

A woman gets into a motion-picture 
theater probably about two o’clock or a 
little later in the afternoon, when the 
picture is beginning and when the house is 
not well filled. If there is a vacant chair 
next to her she will sometimes take off her 
hat and coat and lay them upon it, with her 
pocketbook. A man or woman pickpocket 
takes a seat behind her, puts a foot up 
and tilts the seat on which she has placed 
her valuables. 

Of course, the pocketbook, which is the 
heaviest of the articles, falls to the ground. 
Just before it drops it is caught and passed 
to a confederate—man or woman. If the 
partner is a woman she places the bag 
over her arm and together the partners 
walk to the next theater to repeat the 
operation. 

Does a professional pickpocket ever re- 
form? I doubtit.. I have never known one 
who had deliberately embarked on such 
a career of crime to become permanently 
reformed. 

The pickpocket has deliberately trained 
himself to picking pockets with as much eare 
as a professional pianist or other instru- 
mentalist. He has trained all his senses, 
and especially he must be supple and deft 
in the use of his hands. 

Once a boy or girl, however young, has 
trained himself or herself for this style of 
pilfering or stealing, I believe they should 
thereafter be kept in more or less continual 
custodial care. 

When I was in London some years ago 
I was told by a gentleman that there was 


then a school for pickpockets in full opera- 
tion, and that I should see it in action. 
When it was discovered that I was a former 
Police Commissioner of New York, the 
invitation was canceled. He told me, 
however, that on one occasion he saw there 


a woman whose dress was covered entirely 


with very small bells, which were also 
attached to her handbag and pocket. The 
students practised upon her, opening a bag, 
pilfering her pocket, extracting its contents 
and brushing against her without alarming 
her by the tinkling of the bells. 


HOW ONE LOCOMOTIVE CHASFD 
ANOTHER—STOLEN BY RAIDERS 
HEN the northbound train stopt at 
Big Shanty, and its passengers and 
erew alighted for lunch, the Andrews 
raiders uncoupled the ‘‘General’’—such 
was the proud name of the wood-burning 
engine that hauled the train—and rode 
away at top speed to burn the bridges and 
destroy the communications of the Con- 
federacy. And the mad pursuit of the 
stolen locomotive by another one was one 
of the picturesque incidents of the Civil 
War, a familar story to the older genera- 
tion. It is recalled in the Atlanta Journal 
by Willard Neal, who writes: 


Living in Atlanta is a man who saw the 
Andrews Raiders hanged here in 1862 as 
spies, 

He is Charles S. Jones, of 140 South 
Pryor Street, and at the time he was an 
employee of the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad. Later, he was put in charge of 
the Georgia records and archives when they 
were removed to South Carolina for safe- 
keeping. 

“There were two executions,’ he said, 
‘and nearly everybody in Atlanta turned 
out to the first one. The first of the raiders 
were hanged at the corner of Peachtree 
Street and Ponce de Leon Avenue, where 
the Georgian Terrace hotel now stands. 
The remainder of the band were put to 
death later at Fair Street and Park Avenue, 
across from Oakland cemetery, a tree being 
used as the gallows. 

“The Andrews Raiders, drest in civilian 
clothes or Confederate uniforms, stole the 
engine ‘General’ near Marietta, and started 
for Chattanooga, meaning to burn bridges 
and to tear up the tracks behind them, but 
were overtaken by the ‘Texas’ and cap- 
tured by Southern soldiers. 


Here the veteran railroad man told of the 
stealing of the ‘‘General” at Big Shanty, 
and of what followed. Thus: 


“Capt. William Allen Fuller, the con- 
ductor in charge of the train, saw his engine 
leaving, and set out on foot with some of 
his train crew. They found a hand-ecar, 
which they rode to Etowah, where they 
exchanged it for a rickety old engine, and at 
Kingston gave up this engine for the 
‘Texas,’ an express locomotive. The 
‘Texas’ was headed south, however, and 
had to be run backward throughout the 
chase. 

“The raiders thrown cross-ties 
across the tracks, which made pursuit 
extremely dangerous, but the railroad 
men, by desperate driving, succeeded in 
gaining on the raiders without wrecking 
their own engine. 1 think they knocked 
some of the obstacles off the track and 
stopt to lift away others. 

“Andrews halted to cut 


had. 


the telegraph 
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“Now we know that fires 


Extra-hazardous fires of oil — grease 
—gasoline—can be surely controlled 
only by “‘smothering.’’ The clinging 
kirefoam from Foamite appliances does 
this most effectively. 


—— 


Automobile fires and fires in live elec- 
trical equipment may be stifled under 
heavy gas, as with the discharge from 
a Fire-Gun. 


Ordinary fires of wood, paper, rubbish, 
can be put out with the Childs (Soda- 
Acid) Extinguisher, or the Foamite 
Extinguisher. 


e E were protected—more or less!”’ 


said the Plant Manager. ‘‘Had a dozen 
fire extinguishers in the place. They worked 
all right on another fire, a while ago. Some- 
one cautioned us at that time—but we didn’t 
listen. Now we know that fires are not all 
alike!” 


‘Months of idleness, while salaries and 
taxes continue and customers go elsewhere! 


You are not protected against such a setback 
unless you have the right kind of fire extin- 
guishing method in the right place, 


Instead of buying whatever is offered as 
an“‘all-purpose”’ first-aid device, make sure 
of getting safeguards that are scientifically 
correct for your particular hazards! 


Foamite-Childs fire protection engineers 
can recommend and supply such safeguards. 
They are expert and unprejudiced, The 
company behind them makes every type of 
fire protection appliance. 


Our illustrated booklet will show whether 
or not you are now taking needless chances. 
See coupon. 


Foamire-Cuitps Corporation, Fire Protection En- 
gineers and Manufacturers, 960 Turner Street, Utica, 
N.Y.—Sales and Engineering Representatives in alllead- 
ing cities. Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION - 


Against Fire 


+ 960 Turner St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘Correct Protection 
Against Fire.”’ I don't want fire to destroy my— 


Name 
Street 


City 


(State nature of property) 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1927 


are not all alike!” 
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Bie lbowent nen EOE? 


If not made Only the 

+y Comptometer 
Felt & Tarrant has the 
it’s not a Controlled-key 
Comptometer safeguard 


Demand Proof 


(Ge CompToMETER, with a trained operator, 
will do more figure work at less cost than 
any other combination. 

Even if you have no more than two or three 
hours of figure work, still the Comptometer, with 
a trained operator devoting part time to other 
clerical work, will likewise handle the combined 
jobs at less cost than any other combination. 

To make the combination effective, we main- 
tain over 100 Comptometer Schools from which 
we supplied last year to employers, without 
charge, 21,702 trained operators. 

Challenge the nearest Comptometer man to 
prove these claims by actual performance on 
portions of every day work in your own office. 
No expense, no obligation. If not in your phone 
book under Felt & Tarrant, write us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MEG. CO. 
1731 N. Paulina Street 
CHICAGO 


CONTROLLED KEY 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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wires immediately after leaving Big Shanty, 
and tore down the lines after passing other | 
stations. Captain Fuller realized that he 
was pressing the train ahead, and pulled a 
telegraph operator on to the engine with- 
out stopping as he passed through Calhoun. 
He wrote out a message for the operator 
and dropt him off the train as they passed 
through the next station. 

“The raiders had neglected to cut 
the wires at this point, and the mes- 
sage went through, so that Ringgold 
was warned soon enough to put on a 
mild demonstration, letting the raiders 
learn that their identity was known. 

“Not far from Ringgold the ‘Texas’ 
came upon the stolen engine. It had been 
deserted by the raiders, who had taken to 
the woods. I do not know whether they 
had used up all their wood, or, knowing that 
they were discovered, realized that they 
could not possibly get through. 

‘“Two companies of Confederate soldiers 
were being made up along the line, and as 
their first job they were sent to round up 
the raiders. Andrews and his eight men 
were brought to Atlanta, where they were 
given a speedy court-martial and hanged 
as spies. 

“The incident created a furor here. I 
was baggage master on the Western rail- 
road at the time, and was either in Atlanta — 
or somewhere on the road when the engine 
was stolen. The city was ail excitement. 
It was the first time the effects of the war © 
had been brought home to us. 

‘‘T do not remember how soon the trial 
was held, but it was immediately after 
the raiders were caught. They were 
convicted as spies. Four or five, including 
Andrews, were hanged at Peachtree and 
Ponce de Leon, with nearly everybody in 
Atlanta looking on. 

“The hanging took place on a mound, 
which afforded a very good view to the 
spectators. I do not remember whether 
there was a tree, or whether a scaffold was 
built, but the men were placed upon the 
back of a wagon, which was driven out 
from under them when a signal was given. 

“There is an old story that Andrews 
helped to hang himself by advice that he 
gave to his executioners. He was a tall, 
fine looking man, and according to the 
story, he realized that when he dropt from 
the wagon his feet would touch the ground. 
When he told his executioners about this, 
it was said that they dug a hole for him to 
fall into. 

“T doubt the truth of this story, for I 
do not remember their digging a hole. It 
is possible that they might have shortened 
the rope a little, but I am certain no dirt 
was removed. 

“The remainder of the raiders were 
hanged from a limb at Fair Street and Park 
Avenue, soon afterward. It might have 
been next day, and I am sure it was not 
more than a week later. They were not all 
hanged at once, because they were not 
tried together. The first group was exe- 
cuted before the second was tried. 

‘‘Andrews’s men all went to their deaths 
bravely, with never a prayer for merey or 
explanation of their deeds. Very little, if 
anything, was ever learned about them, 
even during their court-martial trial. It 
was thought that they probably lived in 
Kentucky, and came here from the Army 
in Tennessee, but nobody ever learned for 
sure, and it was never ascertained how 


a 


4 
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they got to Big Shanty. Captain Fuller 
did not remember having them among his 
passengers, altho it is possible they might 
have been on the train from Atlanta or 
Marietta. 

“They remained silent throughout the 
trial, it was said. They probably realized 
that nothing they said would aid their 
cause, and they saw the effect to be gained 
by a proud refusal to talk. 

“It is a fact that they had attempted 
one of the most daring deeds in the history 
of war, and but for the quick work of 
Captain Fuller, they might have accom- 
plished their purpose of burning the rail- 
road bridges and tearing up the tracks, 
thus stopping transportation behind the 
Confederate lines. As it was, the only 
thing they did was get themselves hanged 
and slightly disrupt the train schedules 
for one day.” 


Besides putting a new element of ro- 
mance into railroading and furnishing a 
classic war anecdote, the kidnaping of 
the “General”? brought about better war- 
time protection of trains. The railroads 
became cautious immediately after the 
raid, and watches established then were 
never lifted until the close of the war, con- 
tinued Jones, and went on to relate: 


“Two companies of militia were formed 
of the employees of the Western, one under 
Captain Fuller and the other commanded 
by Capt. J. R. Wylie, who died in Atlanta 
last month. War-time regulations were 
made so strict that passes from some one in 
authority were required before tickets 
could be purchased. 

“Railroading was a quiet but a busy 
job after the raiders were caught, until 
Sherman began his march to the sea. 
When Atlanta was seen to be in danger the 
headquarters of the Western were moved to 
Grisolville, where the offices were kept 
until Stoneman’s raid, in which three cars 
were burned. 

“Then the offices were moved to Three- 
and-a-Half, a station thirty-five miles this 
‘side of Savannah. Sherman had approached 
so close to Atlanta by this time that the 
capitol was seen to be in danger, and all 
the records and archives were loaded into 
a train of ten cars. I was given ten men 
to act as guard, and was placed in charge of 
the rolling library, which we transferred 
to Columbia, South Carolina, by way of 
Savannah, and then up the coast, to get 
out of Sherman’s reach. 

“My hardest work came after the war 
closed. We were set to repairing the 
damage done by the Union troops, who 
destroyed about fifty miles of track on the 
Western road and about twenty miles on 
the Georgia and West Point. 

“The Federals were thorough in their 
destruction. They built great fires of the 
ties and heated the rails. Then they 
wrapt the hot iron around trees, bending 
them several times around so that the trees 
had to be cut down before we could slip 
them off. Some of the rails were not coiled 
on trees, but all were heated and bent 
until they had to be heated again before 
they could be straightened out. 

“The Government helped the railroads 
in repairing the tracks, but no new rails 
were to be had. We had to straighten all 
the old ones until they were level enough 
for trains to move over in safety. The 
Government paid for the labor, but in some 
manner the records got mixed up and three 
or four of us who worked on the job never 

got our money.” 
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Like some ancient vandal chieftain 
who ruthlessly took human lives, in 
order to gain his ends, the gunman 
today exacts from American business 
the lives of those employees who 
handle payroll cash. + 
~ No business that pays employees 
by cash is free from this tyranny of 
America’s most vicious criminal organ- 
ization. Almost daily, in cities small 
and great, payroll bandits shoot to 
kill—inside offices as well as on the 
street. They want money—cash— 
and will not be thwarted by guards, 
iron bars or even retaliatory gunfire. 

Free your business from the des- 
potism of payroll banditry. Pay-by- 
check and thereby save your funds 
. . . and above all the lives of your 
faithful employees. 


Install the Todd System 


Through the use of Todd Protecto- 
graphs and Todd Checks, your pay- 
roll problem can be efficiently and 
economically handled. And the work 
can be done at an amazing speed by 
using our latest Protectograph—the 
Todd Super-Speed. 

This machine is built on an en- 
tirely new principle. It is unequaled 
in speed and simplicity of operation. 
With it, a reasonably experienced 
operator can write in the amount line 
at the rate of 1000 checks an hour. 
Tt is a labor-saver, a time-saver, a 
money-saver. 

The Protectograph eliminates a large 
percentage of all check frauds by 
preventing raised amounts. The Pro- 
tectograph is made in a variety of 
standard models, one for every type 


of business, priced from $37.50 wp. 
Only Todd can make a Protectograph. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 
patented self -canceling features, 
eliminate another major source of 
possible check losses by preventing 
change of payee’s name, date and 
number and “counterfeiting.” Count- 
less imprints of the word “VOID” 
appear the instant the forger’s acid 


Vv 
Vv 


is applied. 

Standard Forgery Bonds cover. the 
remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
namely, forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. Qualified 
Todd users receive policies at the 
most advantageous discounts from 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 

Company. 


Business houses everywhere are 


il 


in the bondage of this 
Reign of Terror 


Put an end to Payroll 
Banditry for good by using 
this modern system 


mark 


ee Todd 
S 


The Todd Super-Speed 


The Super-Speed and other Todd 
Protectographs write in words and 
figures—in two colors. The forger 
cannot alter them because the imprint 
is shredded into the very fiber of the 
paper. And if you use Todd Green- 
bac Checks, and Standard Forgery 
Bonds, every cent of your funds has 
a triple protection against loss, and 
your checks are cashed by local trades- 
men without hesitation or risk. 

A Todd expert is ready to demon- 
strate the Super-Speed for you. And 
our handbook — “Modern Payroll 
Practice’”—will open your eyes to the 
advantages of the Todd Pay-by-Check 
System. No other book on the sub- 
ject is so complete and authoritative. 
Efficiency experts would charge you 
a large sum for similar information. 
The handbook will be sent free to 
every executive sending the coupon 
attached to his letterhead. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 


Checks. © 1927, The Todd Company 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


: THE TODD COMPANY 4-16-27 ; 
: Protectograph Division 
: 1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


; Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy : 
of “Modern Payroll Practice.” 
) Name. as ) 
Business_ -} | 

Address. =... -—— - i 
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TIRE PRESSUR 
GAUGE 


nes 
{GAUGE CO 
~ cE NY. : 
si 


Standard Type 
for car owners, 
with leather 
GCASCrey eas) S450) 


Heavy-Duty 
Type for 
garage and 
service sta- 
tion use, $2 


OBE sure of the riding comfort and 

maximum mileage that balloon tires 
are designed to give, inflation must be 
100% correct—and so maintained by 
testing regularly with an accurate tire 
gauge! 

The U. S. TIRE GAUGE is guaran- 
teed accurate to the pound! It is easy to 
read, handy to use, rugged in construc- 
tion and fits all types of wheels. The 
crystal is unbreakable. 


Begin NOW to safeguard your tires 
with a U.S. TIRE GAUGE! Insist on 
getting the U.S. TIRE GAUGE at your 
dealer’s and accept no other. If he can- 
not supply you, order direct. 


This trade-mark on the dial identifies 
the original watch-type tire gauge. 
Ask for the U. S. TIRE GAUGE 
by name and refuse substitutes. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE CO. 
44 Beaver Street, New York 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 


| country Jearns the native speech. 
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YOU SPEAKEE PIDGIN ENGLISH 
PLENTY GOOD-FELLER? 


KF YOU have knocked about the South 
Sea Islands, you probably do; if not, 
you might listen to a rapid conversation 


in that curious lingo, and never recognize 


a single word or phrase—never realize 
that you were not hearing an entirely 
alien speech, instead of a jargon concocted 
from your mother tongue. So declares 
Jack MeLaren, a writer of South Sea tales. 


Kxpounding the matter in a London Daily 


Mail article, he remarks that usually 
the white resident in a black man’s 


But, 


he goes on: 


In many parts of the South Pacifie the | 


native languages are so numerous, limited 
and local that it has been found easier 
to let the natives struggle along with the 
white man’s tongue than for the white 
man to struggle with theirs. 

The result is beche-de-mer I[nglish—so 
named because its first development was 
on board the boats of pearlers and fishers 
for beche-de-mer (trepang, a sort of sea 


| slug)—a language full of all manner of 


quaint compromises and inventions. 

One peculiarity is that it describes most 
objects by stating that they are quite 
different objects belonging to something. 
Thus, a thimble is “hat belong finger,” 
and an envelop ‘‘trousers belong letter,” 
and a horseshoe becomes ‘‘boot belong 
horse.” 

With less conerete things it is much the 
same; hunger, for example, is ‘‘stomach 
belong me walk about plenty.’’ Cumber- 
some and indirect, perhaps, but remark- 
ably expressive! 

Yet sometimes it has a perfect direct- 
ness. Thus: ““You been see my towel 
belong letter (blotting paper)?” ‘No, 
Marster.”” ‘Oh, syou not been see it?” 
“Yes.” Which, of course, is quite correct. 

Another peculiarity is the addition of 
words in the manner of suffixes. If you 
want to call some one a good man, you 
must call him a ‘‘good-feller man,’ and a 
big feast becomes a “‘big-one feast,’’? and 
so on. Some of this is due to need for 
emphasis, but the natives’ innate sense of 
rhythm has as much to do with it. 

Indeed, beche-de-mer English has a 
distinct pulse in it. A little while ago I 
wrote a book of verse in it, and was as- 
tonished to find how naturally and easily 
the words and phrases rhythmed. 

Still another peculiarity is that seldom 
is any tense other than the present used. 
This would seem to make for confusion, 
but actually it is not so. 

So common has this curious tongue 
become that in some of the French islands 
the Frenchmen have Rad to learn it in 
order to converse with the natives. It is 
amusing to hear them struggling with it— 
the only English they know. A beche-de- 
mer French is not possible, apparently. 

The language is usually spoken very 
quickly, and with the words so run one 
into another, and the accents misplaced 
that tourists and others often mistake it 
for a native tongue, never dreaming 
that the natives using it proudly believe 
they are speaking the purest English 
“plenty good-feller!”’ 


No Coal 
or Gas 
Needed 


ITH the Perfection Kerosene Water 

Heater —hot water for shaving in 
5 minutes, for washing dishes in 10 
minutes, for a bath in 30 minutes! 


You don’t have to keep the coal fire going 
when you want a lot of hot water. No 
fussing with the teakettle either for 
shaving or dishes! Just light the Perfec- 
tion Water Heater. No smoke. No odor. 


For homes, too, without water pressure. 
Our new system enables you to get hot 
water from the kitchen pump. 


Not expensive 


Four models—reasonably priced. Two | 
have thermostats which put out the 
flame when the tank 
is hot. One has a 30 
gallon “Stay Hot” 
storage tank. This 
keeps the water hot 
for 36 hours, They 
all burn kerosene— 
the cneap fuel. 


Free Booklet 


Ask your plumber or 
write for description 
and prices. 
PERFECTION STOVE 
COMPANY 
7609 Platt Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by The Sheet 
Metal Products Co of Canada, 
Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Wate r 
Heaters 


Flot water 

Sor shaving in 

5 minutes! 
Model g2r 


GUNWOMAN BELLE STAR, THE 
CALAMITY JANE OF TEXAS 


Ht’ the city of Dallas turned out to 
# + see her ride a dashing mare down the 
street, ‘‘her correct little hat set atop her 
mop of, hair and her riding-skirt falling 
gracefully down over her feet and almost 
sweeping the black mud of unpaved streets 
with its length.’ Great men came ‘‘to 
talk to her, to buy horses from her, and 
finally to make love to her”; but bouncing 
Belle, the buckjumping banditette, so 
to speak, the female Robin Hood of the 
great southwest, was sufficiently mid- 
Victorian in those days to be rather cir- 
cumspect with the sterner sex. She lived 
up to her riding-skirt and her side-saddle. 
She was content to ‘“‘show the ladies a thing 
or two in the way of riding.’’ And she 
laughed, adds Vivian Richardson, celebrat- 
ing Belle’s prowess on a feature page of the 
Dallas Morning News. Sheer love of life, 
activity and danger seems to have been the 
source of her laughter. As we read: 


Long before the States rang with her 
name and echoed to the tales of her deviltry 
Myra Belle Shirley—so christened by -a 
gentle Missouri father who raised thorough- 
bred horses for a living—defied the Federal 
Army. That, too, was long before Dallas 
sat at her feet, and before the city saw her 
send five poker players to church “to better 
their hands.” 

There was nothing usual about Belle 
Starr, as she afterward became known. 
Men talked only of her beauty and women 
of her prowess asarider. Yet back in the 
Indian Territory they called her the ‘‘Ban- 
dit Queen,’”’ asleep to the fact that she who 
met death as spectacularly as she lived, 
was born to dare and lead as one of the 
first advocates of women’s rights. For 
with all her bravado and banditry, Belle 
always retained her belief in the rightness 
of church and the fitness of women for 
men’s shoes. 

Belle began her startling career along 
with the Civil War. She had just turned 


sixteen when Major Enos, a Federal com- 


mander, detained her at her relative’s 
home where she was visiting, while a de- 
tachment of his men proceeded to Carthage, 
Missouri, to capture her brother, reported 
to be a member of Quantrell’s band of 
guerrillas. Up and down the log-cabin room 
she raged while the Major sat and laughed. 
She threatened him with all sorts of venge- 
ances, but he only sat admiring her flash- 
ing eyes until he thought his men had had 
sufficient start. Then he released her and 
went his way. 

But not for nothing had Myra Belle 
ridden the hills and valleys of Missouri for 
half her sixteen years. Carthage, her home, 
lay thirty-five miles away by the road, and 
the time was short. She mounted her horse, 
took short cuts across the country, and 
reached Carthage in time to warn her 
brother and get him safely out of reach. 
When Major Enos followed his men into 
town’and heard the story, he smiled again. 

“That girlis a born guerrilla,’’ he said 
admiringly, which, after all, was a signifi- 
cant compliment coming from the enemy 
of the guerrillas, the most rebellious of the 
rebels in 1862. 

Four years later she was married. Her 
husband, Jim Reed, having killed his 
brother’s slayer as befitted the time and the 
country, but not the laws of Missouri, soon 
had to leave the country, and he wrote Belle 
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How scornfully 
you would decline 


to try — 


fo pick 
the little pea 
under the shell 


... Nor would you accept invitations to 
play heavy cards with friendly strangers. 


There is a large group of sophisticated 
motorists who won't blindly accept any 
motor oil offered them either. 


They know the folly of it. For while an 
unknown oil may be good, it may also be 
very, very bad. Poor lubrication, you 
know, sends more cars to repair shops, 
and scraps more fine motors, than any 
other single cause. 


1,800,000 of these wise motorists play 
it always safe by asking for—and getting 
—Pure Pennsylvania Oil. Here are the 
characteristics of this oil which make 
these motorists so insistent; 


...it has the highest flash and heat 
resistance test—consequently, a low 
consumption under extreme heat. 


...its free-flowing tendency at normal 
starting temperatures assures a ready 
supply of oil at every point. 


_..it shows the lowest “breakdown”, 
or thinning out when heated. Therefore 
it retains the safest body and oiliness at 
efficient operating temperatures. 


© 1927,P.G,C. 0. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


All of which means a more efficient 
sealing of pistons; development of greater 
power; minimum of dilution, with attend- 
ant low consumption of gasoline; and, 
under normal conditions, without an oil 
rectifier,at least 1000 miles of super lubri- 
cation from each filling. 


1,800,000 enthusiastic users identify 
Pure Pennsylvania Oil by the emblem 
shown below. This emblem appears on 
many different brands. But every brand 
that carries itis 100% Pure Pennsylvania. 
No other kind, or grade of oil can use it. 


Locate your nearest dealer. Fill up with 
pure Pennsylvania. Let your motor hum 
quietly, smoothly, powerfully, for at 
least 1000 perfect miles before you drain 
it. Merely maintain the oil level. The 
super lubrication it gives you will tell 
you why experts call it, “The highest 
grade oil in the world.” 
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to join him in Los Angeles. Belle, ever 
ready to do something new, left her Mis- 
sourl farm and its thoroughbred horses 
in care of arenter and went to her husband. 
But the call of the primitive ever beat in 
their ears and in a short while they were 
back in the Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa. Belle—Myra had long since been 
dropt from her name—spent part of the 
time with her children on the Missouri 
stock farm and part of the time with Jim 
Reed in the Indian Territory. 

Those must have been happy days for 
Belle, despite the fact that her husband 
was a fugitive in-a land of fugitives. Tom 
Starr, a prominent Cherokee Indian, had 
given Reed protection and the run of his 
teepee so that Belle came to know many of 
the Indians as well as other people of the 
Territory. At that time dancing afforded 
the only amusement the inhabitants of the 
country had, so dance they did. Along 
with many others who were ‘‘scouting’’— 
the popular term for hiding from the officers 
—Belle and her husband Jim rode the trails 
to many a ‘shindig’ of the Territory. 
Sometimes a young son of Tom Starr, 
a mere lad called Sam, rode onthe horse 
behind Belle to these affairs, where the 
custom was to 

“Dance all night ‘til broad daylight, 

And go home with the girls in the morning.” 


Perhaps this carefree life might have 
gone on indefinitely had not Jim Reed 
joined one of the many gangs of outlaws 
with which the Indian Territory was in- 
fested at that time, remarks the chronicler, 
adding: 


Perhaps the Missouri stock farm was not 
paying to suit him or perhaps Jim, already 
outlawed in his own State, merely caught 
the ‘“‘high finance” germ of the country 
and decided to take the ‘‘easy’? way to 
fortune. 

There followed many robberies in the 
Territory and in the adjacent States. 
Some persons accused the Reed gang of 
eross banditry, while others thought them 
modern Robin Hoods who robbed only the 
wealthy. 

In 1875, after Visiting Belle and his chil- 
dren in Missouri, Reed set out again ‘‘a- 
scouting,’ this time to Texas. But he had 
hardly arrived in the Lone Star State, be- 
fore John Morris, a pal who had accom- 
panied him from Missouri, betrayed and 
shot him near McKinney, in Collin County. 

Then was the adventurous Belle free 
again. After a year of widow’s weeds, she 
rented her farm and came to Texas. In- 
vading the young city of Dallas with her 
high-stepping thoroughbreds trailed out 
behind her, Belle took the town by storm. 
She had always been beautiful and possest 
of a knowledge of dress. Now, launched 
in a comfortable business she seemed 
doubly so. Men marveled at her horses, 
which were the best in the town, and won 
race after race on the tracks of the neigh- 
borhood, and women looked with envy on 
her carriages and her frocks, always the 
newest and the most fashionable. 

She was not long content, however, with 
race-track winnings and the admiration of 
conventional society. She liked unusual 
people and unusual things, so it seems only 
natural that at last a choice circle of ad- 
mirers gathered around her. Jack Span- 
iard, Jim Freneh, and Blue Duck were 
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prominent in this cirele, altho the first two 
names were perhaps no more truly the 
names of the gentlemen who bore them 
than was the more obvious nickname of 
Blue Duck. It was Blue Duck, too, who 
was responsible for the church episode. 
With four others, he got into an argument 
over a poker game in the Starr stable. 
Blue Duck’s gun hand was quick, but not 
so quick that Belle’s eyes failed to see its 
move. Before the other four players re- 
alized-what had happened, Blue Duck had 
pulled the gun and Belle had snatched it 
away from him. She stood by the table, 
the angry man’s pistol held calmly but 
capably in her right hand. 

“Lay your artillery there on the table, 
the rest of you,” she commanded in such 
atone that the playerscomplied. ‘‘I’m tired 
of all this squabbling over nothing. Real 
men don’t die over poker games.”’ 

Then, picking up the four weapons from 
the table, she marched into her office and 
locked them safely in her desk. That it 
was no joke the players quickly saw when 
she refused to return their ‘‘artillery”’ 
after several minutes’ persuasion. 

‘Tm tired of this squabbling,’”’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘What you all need is a change 
of scenery and a better hand. I think you 
will find the change of scenery at the church 
on. the hill.” 

“Chureh?”’ echoed the five offenders. 

: “Yes,” said the Bandit Queen. ‘The 
‘sooner you go to church, the sooner you'll 
get these guns back. Until you do, I 
imagine you'll be less free with poppycock 
-and high boasts.” 

After a day or so they acknowledged 
\defeat and went to church, returning to 
Belle with evidence of their visit in the 
shape of a hymn-book, whereupon Belle 
restored their guns and kept the hymn- 
book to use later among the Indians. She 
was so delighted with the suecess of her 
-plan and its originality that she used it 
many times afterward to enforce order, 
sending many a ‘“‘bad’”’ man to camp meet- 
ing to retrieve his guns or his reputation— 
at least temporarily. 

Belle’s supply of thoroughbred horses 
must have become exhausted at last, how- 
ever, for stories say that while she was in 
Dallas she was thrown in jail for horse 
stealing. But iron bars meant nothing to 
Belle, who had never resorted to tears in 
her life to get her way. She immediately 
smiled at the jailer, vamped him completely, 
and the two eloped without consulting 
either judge or jury. 

Where they hid or how she finally eluded 
the infatuated jailer is not known, but 
we next find her back in the Indian 
Territory with, as ever, a bunch of high- 
rolling friends about her, some of whom had 
followed her from Dallas. Herself now 
a fugitive, the Missouri farm could no 
longer be her home. 

“T’m seouting,’’ she told her friends, 
quite as if the old game of hiding from the 
law was an innocent pastime at which one 
laughed, 

Once, while ‘‘scouting’’ with her gang 
in ‘‘No Man’s Land” (what' is: now the 
Panhandle of Oklahoma), Blue Duck, her 
protégé, borrowel $2,000 from Belle and 
dropt over to Dodge City, Kansas, for 
a little fun. Dodge City in those days 
was a place where they ‘‘rolled ’em high, 
wide, and handsome,’ and a devotee of 
the gods of chance could get prompt action 
for his money at seven-up, faro, poker, 
keno or roulette. Blue Duck got action, 
prompt and efficient, and returned to Belle 
with a sad story, but minus the $2,000 
stake with which she had supplied him. 

It was too much for that fiery lady to 
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bear. Calling for her horse, she mounted 
and rode to Dodge City herself. And 
when she got there and had marched up the 
stairs to the gambling hall over the saloon: 

‘‘Hands up! And give me that money!”’ 
she snapt, and, backing up her commands 
with a gun, gathered up the money on all 
the tables, amounting to about $7,000. 

““Come over to the Territory if you want 
your change,” she called from the doorway, 
and was gone before the surprized men 
could stop her. 

And that’s the way Belle invoked a new 
rule not recorded in Hoyle’s justly famous 
classic—namely, that one six-shooter beats 
a full house! 


After this escapade, we are told, the 
bandit queen went to Nebraska, but, dis- 
liking the country, returned to her old 
haunts in the Indian Territory in 188), 
where she soon married Sam Starr, the 
young Cherokee who had often ridden be- 
hind her horseback to dances. With this 
interesting consequence: 


The marriage made her a member of the 
Cherokee tribe and a distant relative of 
Henry Starr, the famous bank robber, who 
was killed in Arkansas only two or three 
years ago. Henry Starr was a grandson 
of Tom Starr, Belle’s father-in-law. 

With the evident intention of settling 
down, Belle and her young husband picked 
out a choice location far back in the wilder- 
ness, reached only by horseback trails. 
There, in a primeval setting of rich valleys 
and virgin timbers and flowing streams, 
they built afd furnished what was for that 
time a palatial home, where they enter- 
tained their friends and later brought up 
Belle’s daughter, Pearl. 

Life seemed to have calmed for the ban- 
dit queen. In the succeeding years she 
and Sam spent their time traveling about, 
visiting most of the popular Eastern re- 
sorts. To Saratoga, then the most ex- 
pensive and best-known resort in the land, 
they went; and rich, exclusive Saratoga 
knew and approved them both. Altho 
they spent money: freely, the outlaw spirit 
was not gone, for records show the two were 
sentenced to the house of correction in 
Detroit for some unnamed escapade. 
And again Belle made use of her charm to 
secure her freedom, while poor Sam lan- 
guished behind the prison walls, whistling 
an old version of the ‘‘Prisoner’s Song.”’ 

“You oughtta seen her in Saratoga,’ 


‘Sam perhaps bragged to his cellmate. 


“You oughtta seen them society wimmen 
kowtowing to Belle.” And then he’d 
whistle again. 

Belle must have used her influence later, 
however, for we next hear of them back in 
their isolated home in the hills. In 1885 
she was charged again with horse stealing. 
Whether she smiled her way out of this 
is not known, but still later she was in 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, helping stage a 
Wild West show and evidently on good 
terms with the law. Fort Smith was at 
that time the seat of justice for all the 
Indian Territory, and Judge Isaae Parker, 
often ealled the SFT ein cinle Judge,” pre- 
sided over the court. 

The bandit queen, forgetting that she 
was the leader of a notorious gang of out- 
laws and the inspiration of many horse 
thefts, entered into the spirit of the pageant 
and won, by her charm of manner, the 
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approval of the people of Fort Smith. In 
the Wild West show was included a stage 
hold-up in which Judge Parker and the 
prosecuting attorney, Clayton, were to be 
actors. These two were to ride in the stage- 
coach while Belle and her bandits were to 
dash up horseback and rob the stage. Due 
to sickness in his family, Attorney Clayton 
did not participate in the affair, and, with 
much popping of blank cartridges and 
businesslike sincerity, the queen of tho 
bandits and her retinue carried out the 
mock hold-up to the satisfaction of every 
one concerned. But: 

“T was going to kill you that day,” Belle 
afterward told Attorney Clayton. ‘‘I 
had planned it all, and no one would have 
been the wiser. But you didn’t take part 
in the pageant.” 


Was she romancing, this fascinating but 
ferocious bandit queen? Or was she merely 
letting her high-flown imagination run 
away with her, and creating a thrill of 
retrospective anxiety by sketching, with 
something like a schoolboy’s braggadocio, 
her fantasy of a ‘‘Deadwood coach” 
performance with mortal yengeance behind 
the masquerade? As we read on: 


Perhaps she was still burning with re- 
sentment because the attorney had con- 
victed some of her gang, or perhaps Clayton 
prosecuted Belle herself on the horse-steal- 
ing charge. Time must have dimmed her 
hatred, at any rate, or she would never have 
confessed her plan to kill under the guise of 
a fake hold-up. 

It was the newspapers of the day that 
christened the former Missouri girl the 
“Queen of the Bandits.”” After her hus- 
band’s death in 1889, Belle became, with 
Henry Starr, her distant kinsman by mar- 
riage, the coleader of the bandit gang that 
rode up and down the country with mys- 
terious quietness or spectacular noise and 
show. They were charged with many 
robberies, but it is perhaps true that they 
were charged with many they did not com- 
mit, as well as committed many with which 
they were never charged. 

Belle was once asked why she, a woman, 
undertook to fill a man’s shoes in the Starr 
coterie. Upon hearing the question she 
took her pistol, pointed out a leaf on a 
near-by tree and shot two holes in it before 
it fell. 

‘Did you ever see my husband do that 
well?” she asked. 

CON ay 

““Then why shouldn’t I take his place? 
Because I’m a woman? ‘That's no argu- 
ment. If you get a thing done, does it 
matter whether you’re a man or a woman? 
I’ve no patience with these silly women 
who depend on men for their opinions,’’ she 
said. And this was fully twenty years 
before American women besieged the 
White House, the Capitols and the villages 
until they got the vote! , 

After years as the ‘‘Queen of the Ban- 
dits” and one of the most famous bandits, 
men included, of her time, Belle carried 
out the tradition of her profession and died 
with her boots on. In 1899, a few months 
after her Indian husband’s death, she was 
assassinated, presumably by a traitor to 
her gang. The truth of the matter was 
never known. Henry Starr was left to 
go his pillaging way, to rob the Bentonville 
(Ark.) Bank, to hold up trains and do time 
in prison and, finally, to die the death of an 
outlaw in an attempted bank robbery. 

For Belle, the only good influence and 
the only one who had ever held the motley 
band in check, was gone. 
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SLIPPING PAST THE GUARDS OF 
GERMAN PRISON CAMPS 


IECES of brown paper glued together | 
in several thicknesses and painted | 
black made an admirable imitation of the | 


water-proof cover of a sentry’s cap. That 
was the most difficult part of the uniform 
for the English prisoners to duplicate, 
with their haphazard materials and tools. 
As for the imposing Iron Cross to be 
affixt to the front of the cap, “it was the 
only thing which we purchased from our 


German, and he let us have it with no | 


? 


suspicion of our intentions,” relates Capt. 
Dunean Grinnell-Milne, who, as a mem- 
ber of the British Royal Flying Corps, 
was taken prisoner in 1915, when forced 


to make a landing within the enemy 


lines, and thereafter made numerous at- | 


tempts to escape from various prison 


camps. The present narrative begins with 


an ingenious and long-hatched plot to get | 


away from Stréhen. Captain Grinnell- 
Milne was accompanied in captivity by 


his brother, who was naturally the first of | 
his fellow conspirators in the complicated | 
and audacious plan to win freedom. Their | 
first idea, he tells us in The Shrine Maga- | 


zine, was to dress up as German officers 
and march out of the camp in broad day- 
light. But there were only three German 
officers in the camp, and naturally their 
precious faces were well known to the 
Moreover: 


To make matters worse, we knew for 
certain that passes were required for any 


| individual leaving the camp. Among the 


guards, on the other hand, changes were 
very frequent, and a new face would sur- 
prize nobody. We would, therefore, have 


to be disguised as N. C. O.’s or private | 


soldiers, and at this point the difficulty of 
procuring the necessary uniform arose. 
At Stréhen not a stitch of German uni- 


| form was to be found, and it was obvious 
| from the first that we would have to make it 


ourselves. As this became more apparent, 
we realized that it would be possible to 
make only one uniform, and it seemed that 
only one person would be able to get away. 
We did not see how my brother could be 
disguised as a civilian, for practically none 


ever came into the camp, and if, during the | 
attempt, my brother remained in British | 
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uniform he would certainly haye to be. 


| escorted by something more than a single 


private soldier. 


The only prisoners taken out of the camp 


British orderlies, a party of whom generally 
left the camp each morning. We came to 
the conclusion that one of us, drest as a 
sentry, would take out the other, drest as 
an orderly. We elaborated the details and 
decided it would be even better if there 


| were two or three orderlies in the party, 
this being the usual number to leave the 


camp. 

Our first piece of luck was the discovery 
that a recently taken prisoner had been 
provided, when in hospital, with a pair of 
German soldier’s boots of the type that are 
pulled on over uniform trousers and reach 


single German soldier were the | 
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half-way up‘ the calf. The German Land- 
sturm soldiers on guard around the camp 
wore similar boots over old gray trousers, 
and for our purpose a pair of ordinary dark 
flannel trousers would do just as well. 

The upper part was not so easy. It was 
forced on us that we should have to make 
the service-dress coat either out of a dark 
blue blanket or else out of an old blue 
cricket blazer. The cap was a big problem, 
that worn by the sentries being rather tall 
and flat on top, with a black peak and 
black waterproof cover. Meanwhile two 
main difficulties remained: the forged pass, 
and the rifle. We noticed that no party, 
however small, ever left the camp without a 
sentry with a rifle. Naturally enough all 
rifles were kept outside the camp, and there 
seemed to be absolutely no chance of steal- 
ing one. The only solution was to make a 
dummy. Leaving the other problems to be 
solved later, we settled down to study the 
construction of German small arms. 

My brother and I knew very little about 
rifles, particularly of the old-fashioned type 
generally carried by the camp sentries. But 
by dint of following any armed man who 
came into the camp, and watching his rifle 
closely, we picked up the details and im- 
mediately made rough sketches of the im- 
portant parts. We were neither of us much 

_ good at wood-carving, or at hammering out 
small pieces of metal, but we soon found a 
willing worker in a Royal Naval Air 
Service observer, named MHoblin. We 

- showed him our sketches and explained to 

him what had to be done, and on his agree- 
ing to help us we took him into the scheme 
as ‘‘second orderly,’ my brother being 

“first orderly,’”’-and I, as the only German- 

speaking member of the party, the German 
escort. 


The material for making the rifle gave 
them much trouble and they searched the 
camp fruitlessly for many days trying to 
find bits of serap-iron which would serve 
the purpose, relates the Captain, con- 
tinuing: 


At length we came across the remains of 
an old wooden picket, about two feet long 
by four inches square. The wood seemed 
to be quite seasoned and hard, and just the 
thing out of which to make the stock. A 
few days later one of us was in the camp’s 
eook-house and found that an iron rail in 
front of the range was not only loose and 
easily removable, but also was just about 
the length of the German rifle barrel. We 
earried this off in triumph one evening when 
no one was about, and hid it with our other 
possessions beneath the floor of our hut. 
We soon unearthed another good piece of 
wood to form the support under the barrel, 
together with several bits of iron which 
might come in handy. We began by carv- 
ing the stock out of the larger piece of wood. 
This was done mainly with table knives, 
and later on we obtained a few small wood- 
carving tools, which the Germans had 


allowed one of the prisoners to retain.. 


When the stock had taken shape, we 
finished it off with bits of razor blades, 
finally polishing it up with bits of broken 
glass. 

We worked next on the dummy barrel, 
filing and smoothing the muzzle and serap- 
ing and polishing the whole tube. It was 
extremely difficult to get the right kind of 
blue appearance on the barrel, as we had 
neither sufficient heat nor the right kind of 
oil for the required treatment. It was not 
a matter of very great importance, German 
rifles being very old and worn. The 
breech proved very troublesome, for in the 
real rifle the barrel swelled suddenly to 
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and 
in order to get this appearance we had to 
drive a short piece of thicker piping on to 
the dummy barrel, and then file down the 
edges so as to give an appearance of taper- 


almost twice its average thickness, 


ing. The stock and the extension under 
the barrel were screwed together and wired 
to the barrel. Theskeleton of the rifle was 
now complete, but the most intricate parts 
such as breech mechanism, sights, trigger 
and trigger-guard still had to be made. 

Hoblin suggested that the breech mech- 
anism could be made out of tin. He 
proposed to do this by first of all making 
wooden models of the various parts, copy- 
ing them from the rifles we occasionally 
saw in the camp. lHventually he com- 
pleted the mechanism in wood and started 
to cover each piece with thin sheets of 
metal taken from food tins. It was es- 
sential that each piece of tin should be 
bent absolutely’ smooth, and that no 
dents or kinks should appear on the sur- 
face, each strip of tin being secured to its 
piece of wood by small French nails driven 
in underneath where they could not be 
seen. When the completed breech mech- 
anism was assembled, after many days 
of hard work, the bright tin was filed off, 
each piece leaving the metal underneath 
exposed. 

When it was completed, polished and 
slightly oiled, it was quite impossible to tell 
the tin dummy from the real thing. The 
appearance of the rounded and  sand- 
papered pieces of tin-plate was exactly 
similar to that of heavy pieces of solid 
steel, and the remaining details of the rifle 
were soon made from wood or tin. 

Meanwhile my brother had been set to 
work on the task of collecting suitable 
material with which to complete the 
German uniform. He was also to try to 
find out details of the pass carried by every 
German leaying the camp. I think it was 
Darey-Leyy, recently arrived from Zorn- 
dorf, who discovered what the pass looked 
like. One day he asked to see the official 
camp permit and the corporal showed it 
readily enough. It consisted of a small 
piece of pink paper, about four inches long 
by three inches wide, bearing the name of 
the camp, the soldier’s company, regi- 
mental number and name, and words to 
the effect that the bearer could enter and 
leave the camp when on duty. It was 
signed by the commandant and bore the 
usual rubber stamp. 

We thought this piece of paper would be 
quite easy to duplicate, until we found 
that there were no typewriters of any 
description in the camp. After a closer 
examination we even discovered that the 
passes were not printed upon pink paper 
at all, but upon a sort of oiled fabric, 
rather similar to the stuff out of which a 


linen envelop is made, only thinner and | 


with a very smooth, shiny surface. 

The information about the pass, and 
the fact that Darey-Levy owned a com- 
plete set of maps, led us to offer him a 
place as ‘‘third orderly’ in the scheme. 

With the exception of the sling the rifle 
was now completed and, when we had as- 
sembled all the different parts, we showed 
it to my brother and Darey-Levy. They 
had been engaged on other business for 
several days and had not seen the progress 
made, so now when they first caught sight 
of it they were absolutely astounded, and 
for a few seconds I believe they thought 
that we had managed to get possession of 
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a real rifle. The last detail—the sling— 
was made out of an old leather belt, and 
the rifle was then carefully wrapt up in 
several old shirts and buried under sand 
beneath the floor of our hut. 

‘By this time my brother and Darcy- 
Levy had finished the sentry’s uniform. 
Only two things gave much trouble in this 
connection, one being the cap for which a 
black waterproof cover could not be 
found, and the other the bayonet and 
seabbard. The actual cap did not matter 
much provided the peak was black leather, 
but the cover was unobtainable. 


However, the efficacy of brown paper, 
glue and black paint made itself apparent 
after many experiments; and then, the 
Captain tells us, a bayonet scabbard was 
made out of wood covered with leather, 
which was sewn on and earefully darkened, 
but the guard of the bayonet hilt was 
quite another matter, inasmuch as: 


In the real article the hilt consisted of a 
bar of steel, about four inches long, curving 
down at one end and up at the other, 
curling at each end into a sort of spiral 
knob. We were unable to find a piece of 
iron which would answer the purpose, 
and in any case we had no suitable tools 
for making the curves. The only way was 
to cast it out of soft white metal. The 
required material was always at hand in 
the shape of white-metal spoons. We 
melted down a sufficient quantity of these 
and made a sand mold, into which we 
poured the molten metal. The result was 
‘quite satisfactory. : 

At the last moment we found that one 
other article had been forgotten, namely, 
the ammunition pouch. This was hur- 
riedly made, a block of wood taking the 
place of the ammunition and the leather 
covering being cut from an old flying- 
coat. Some three weeks’ work saw the 
German uniform completed and stowed 
away underground. 

The disguise for the other members of 
the party was easily obtained from the 
orderlies, exchanged for some of our cloth- 
ing, and we turned our attention once 
again to the question of the pass. 

Among the prisoners was an excellent 
draftsman, who thought he might be 
able to imitate the print on the pink pass. 
But before he could start work we had to 
procure some sort of material which 
would closely resemble the peculiar pink 
linen previously described. One bright 
member of the ‘‘gang”’ suggested the red 
linen cover of an ordinary cloth-bound 
volume. The color was much too bright, 
but after sponging it over with water it 
toned down to the right shade of pink. 
The linen was very thin and in consequence 
the small piece we needed was far too 
flabby, but we found that a thin coat of 
varnish had the desired effect, and by 
ironing it out while it was still damp we 
got a dead smooth surface. The pink 
square was then handed over to the 
draftsman who in a few days produced 
an almost perfect forgery. He had written 
all the print with indelible pencil, which, 
when slightly steamed, turned to a faint 
violet tone imitating perfectly the color of 
typed ink. 

During this time we had been endeavor- 
ing to cut out a good rubber stamp. The 
draftsman again came to our rescue 
and drew a stamp, complete with eagle, 
on the pass itself. This again he did with 
indelible pencil, well rubbed in and 
steamed rather longer so as to make the 
color deeper than the type. The whole 
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thing when finished could not have been 
done better. 


One important question still remained 
to be settled: how to get our civilian 
clothes and food out of the camp. They 
knew, continues the Captain, that parties 
of orderlies were often sent’ down to the 
station with parcels or luggage belonging 
to prisoners who were leaving the camp, 


and that there would be nothing strange 
in the taking out of some fairly bulky 
packages; and so: 


We decided that it would be best for 
all of us to put our kit and provisions into 
one large canvas kit-bag, and have this 
earried out by one of the sham orderlies. 

A few days before the attempt Darey- 
Levy suggested bringing in another man 
named Parish, who had helped us in col- 
leeting indispensable articles of equip- 
ment. We agreed and he was allotted the 
place of ‘‘fourth orderly.” 

One day we heard that several new men 
had been drafted into the guard stationed 
at Stréhen, and it was obvious that we 
would stand a better chance if we made 
the attempt before these men became well 
known. 

Immediately after the nine o’clock 
appell on a certain morning in October, 
Hoblin and I crept underneath our hut 
and dug up the German equipment. It 
was. then carried piece by piece, covered 
up with overcoats, to another hut not far 
from the entrance to the orderlies’ quarters. 
Darey-Levy’s room was in this hut, so that 
we were perfectly secure from outside 
observation. The rifle was given a final 
touch-up and I donned the kit for the last 
inspection by the other confederates. An 
accomplice stood on guard to give me 
warning of the approach of any German, 
while my brother and the other three went 
back to their huts and put on their orderlies’ 
clothes. 

At this time of the morning various 
orderlies were continually passing from 
their section of the camp into ours, and, 
altho there was a sentry on the gate 
whose duty it was to see that none of the 
officers got through into the orderlies’ 
section of the camp, discipline was rather 
lax, and the sentry usually handed the 
key of the gate to one of the orderlies. On 
this day the orderly who got hold of the 
key gave it to one of the confederates, 
who opened the gate and went in. The 


key was then returned to the camp by 
means of another orderly, who gave it to 
the next one of the party, and so on until 
all four were inside. “The kit was a more 
difficult affair, but with the help of the 
orderlies we had managed to smuggle part 
of it out on the previous day, and the re- 
mainder-was taken into the orderlies’ hut 
that morning. 


As soon as all the members of the ‘‘ gang” 
were inside the orderlies’ compound, I 
was warned by the accomplice who was 
keeping watch. The sentry on the gate 
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had walked off a little way into the camp, 
and it looked as tho I should be able to 
pass him without any difficulty. I put the 
finishing touches to my uniform and the 
moment the ‘‘all clear” signal had been 
given by one of the watchers I walked out 
| into the camp. I was immediately assailed 
| with an almost overwhelming fear of dis- 

covery, and for the first few seconds I could 
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hardly tell in which direction I was walk- 
ing. Then as no shots went off, no shouts 
came from the sentries, and no whistles 
were blown, I gained courage and went on 
to the gate. The sentry who should have 
been there was still standing about twenty 
yards off and greeted me with a smile and 
a “Good morning.” A little further off [ 
could see our old friend the German 
corporal, possibly enjoying what he may 
have guessed were partly the fruits of his 
corruption. 

Just before starting I had been handed 
the gate key, which had been brought back 
once more, and I had no difficulty in get- 
ting inside the orderlies’ compound. TI left 
the key in the lock in case we had to beat 
a hurried retreat, and marched up to the 
hut. On peering in at the door I found the 
whole “gang” assembled, peering out and 
laughing at me. There was no sentry in 
sight for the moment, and I gave them an 
answering grin. The first part of the 
scheme had worked out most excellently. 

Adopting what I considered to be my 
most Teutonic tone, I called for four or- 
derlies to fall in in front of me. The four 
confederates trooped out of the hut. As 
soon as they had fallen in I pointed to the 
large canvas bag of kit, telling them to load 
it on to the wheelbarrow, which was stand- 
ing conveniently near, and accompanying 
my commands with suitable gestures to 
make the ‘“‘ English pigs”’ understand. 

When this had been done, I waved them 
toward the gate and gave the order to 
march. On seeing us approach the sentry 
came up and peered through the wire. 
When we were close enough I produced a 
cloth-covered card case, opened it and 
showed him my pass. He glanced at it 
and then slowly produced the key and un- 
locked the gate. I stood aside while the 
confederates trooped out, my _ brother 
coming last with the wheelbarrow. The 
moment we were all clear, the sentry 
turned and closed the gate behind us. We 
were now right outside the camp and 
everything seemed to be going well. In 
another two or three minutes we would 
reach the cover of the trees on the main 
road, when we would be safe from pursuit 
for a considerable time. 


And then an implacable destiny inter- 
vened. Captain Grinnell-Milne noticed, 
he tells us, that the sentry had started to 
follow them. They had gone barely thirty 
yards when he came up to the Captain 
and said in a low voice: 


“Vou ought to be careful of that party 
of orderlies, I can recognize an officer 
amongst them.” 

“An officer?’’ I said, ‘‘impossible! I 
know all these men by sight.”’ 

‘““You are wrong,’ he answered, “that 
man pushing the wheelbarrow is Haupt- 
mann Milne. I used to be on guard in the 
camp prison and I know him well by 
sight.” 

“Anyway,” I retorted, ‘‘I shall keep my 
eyes open; he won’t be able to escape from 
me.” 

“But there may be other officers in the 
party,” he insisted, ‘‘they may all be trying 
to escape. I don’t think you should go 
any further with them. You must take 
them back into the camp at once.” 

I did my best to pacify him; I argued 
with him. 

“Oh, but, come now, these men are 


all right, and- we have to get down to 
the station at onee and send off this 
luggage.” , 


“T can’t help that, you had better take 
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them back into the camp at once and have 
them searched.” 

And he blew his whistle. 

At this we all realized that the game was 
up. It was no use bolting. The best thing 
was to make an orderly retreat. “With this 
end in view, I reassumed command of the 
party and ordered them to go back at once 
to the orderlies’ enclosure. I went on pro- 
testing to the sentry that everything was all 
right, and that he was causing a lot of 
trouble for nothing. Up to this time he 
had apparently had no idea that I could be 
anything but a German soldier, but now it 
seemed to dawn on him that something was 
wrong. 

‘‘Who are you, anyway?” he asked. ‘I 
have never seen you before.” A slight 
pause, during which I tried to tell him my 
name. ‘‘And what sort of a bayonet have 
you got there?” striking at the weak point 
in the equipment. ‘‘And that ammunition 
pouch looks rather different to me.” 

He clenched the argument by slamming 
the gate in my face. As there was nothing 
more to be said I turned tail and hurried 
off after the others, who by this time had 
safely reached the shelter of the orderlies’ 
hut. 


After that heart-breaking disappoint- 
ment, it is refreshing to read of a final 
break which landed the Captain and a 


comrade across the German frontier. 


Thus: 


Nearly a year had passed since I had 
seen my brother. We had both been 
prisoners in the Friedberg camp during the 
summer of 1916, but had later been sep- 
arated. Now, on my arrival at the camp 
in Strdéhen, I learned that he was in the 
jail there, under sentence of death. A Ger- 
man lawyer finally managed to save him. 

After months in the jail at Stréhen and 
some time spent in the hospital there, I was 
transferred to Neunkirchen, and finally to 
Aachen, which place was only a few miles 
from the Dutch frontier. 

This was April, 1918, and I had been a 
prisoner for nearly two and a half years. 
The second day after our arrival at Aachen, 
Beverly Robinson and I, by climbing 
through the ventilation holes in the 
lavatory, and getting into the hospital yard 
which adjoined our prison, were able to 
seale the fence and get away. We made 
our escape about ten o’clock at night. 

The country to the northeast of Aachen 
is thickly populated, and dotted with 
mines and blast-furnaces; in between the 
industrial patches it is hilly and wooded. 
To keep on a definite course by night with 
an inaccurate map was well-nigh impossible, 
and the difficulty of the situation was in- 
creased by the detours we were forced to 
make round all the numerous villages. At 
times we were scared by the glow from one 
of the furnaces, suddenly lighting up the 
whole countryside and giving us an un- 
pleasant feeling of insecurity—as tho we 
were being held in the beam of a search-light. 

Altho it was a dark night and raining 


| slightly, we soon noticed how clearly white 


houses or white posts showed up and won- 
dered how much could be seen of us. Our 
faces were easy to cover up with our woolen 
mufflers, but we found that, through several 
bad tears in our trousers, our knees were 
showing and could be seen some way off; 
our hands were almost as bad. The only 
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remedy seemed to be to rub earth on all the 
places that were noticeable, so we sat down 
in a corner of a plowed field and plastered 
ourselves with mud. It was unpleasant 
and messy, but it rendered us almost in- 
visible and we went on more confidently. 

We got lost several times in a perfect 
maze of hills, rivers, and woods, often made 
worse by the discovery of roads and rail- 
ways not marked on our map. 

. At half-past two we lost all confidence in 
the map, which, after leading us to a cor- 
rectly marked road, suddenly brought us 
to a railway line, a brightly illuminated 
mine and then a river broad enough to make 
us look for a bridge. None of these features 
were shown on the map, and we wondered 
what we should do on the frontier. I began 
to lose confidence in our chances of success; 
in fact, when we had made an almost com- 
plete circle around the mine and its neigh- 
boring buildings and found ourselves head- 
ing due south, I was on the verge of despair. 

- But within half an hour, the country flat- 
tened out and we came across several land- 
marks which, with some lights we could see 
to the north, convinced us that we were 
close to the small town of Kohlscheid, only 
two miles from the nearest point of the 
frontier. 

From now on we were in the frontier 
zone and great caution was essential. Un- 
der normal cireumstances it was an under- 
stood thing that one went dead slow in this 
zone, and for the last two miles it was con- 
sidered best to crawl on hands and knees, 
taking advantage of every scrap of cover. 
In our ease this was out of the question; it 
was already half-past three and we esti- 
mated that to reach the point where we 
intended to cross the frontier we had an- 
other four miles in front of us. Dawn 
would come between five and half-past and 
by that time we wanted to be more than a 
mile across the border; bearing in mind the 
uneertainty of its exact position, we had 
over five miles to do in less than two hours. 

The eastern horizon was giving a pale 
warning of the approach of day. Within 
an hour it would be light. We trudged on 
and quite suddenly came upon a road. It 
ran nearly north and south, and, from its 
size and good surface, we judged it to be 
the main road from Aachen to Holland. 
This gave us an excellent idea as to how 
far west we had come, but, owing to the 
lack of detail on our map, we had no cer- 
tain knowledge as to how far north. There 
was no one about; the road was straight 
and, with its white surface, easy to see. A 
low hedge bound it on either side. If we 
were challenged we could separate and hide 
in the woods. We were taking a big risk, 
but there was no time for hesitation, and we 
walked along boldly for a few hundred 
yards. Then, as it turned and we could 
not see clearly around the bend, we took a 
track on the left-hand side. The trouble- 
some woods flanking the road had given 
way to a series of fields and orchards from 
which we again caught sight of some lights. 
They now bore roughly east-northeast, 
showing that we had made good progress to 
the northwest. 

We strode on as fast as we could, for the 
sky was rapidly getting gray; in less than 
half an hour it would be broad daylight. 
And then we almost tript over a sentry! 
He was sitting in a little rough shelter down 
in a hollow; in front of him there was a 
fire in a bucket over which he was warm- 
ing himself. I dimly perceived a Land- 
sturm helmet on his head, and a rifle propt 
up beside him. Fortunately, he gave 
no sign of having seen or heard us. 

We retraced our steps on tiptoe for 
twenty yards, and then turned back 
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toward the road. We reached it and found 
it deserted, but haying just seen a sentry, 
the danger of following it seemed too great, 
and we contented ourselves with going 
straight across so as to avoid a house only 
a few yards ahead. By the time we had 
erawled through a hedge on the far side 
and crossed a small field, it was lght 
enough for us to be seen nearly half a 
mile away. With a sense of having failed, 
we realized we could go no further that 
day, and began looking around anxiously 
for cover. The only possible hiding-place 
in sight was a small, sparse wood some 
four hundred yards further north. We 
walked hard for it and, sereened by a 
hedge, even ran the last hundred yards. 
We reached the trees and searched for a 
spot where we could if necessary lie up for 
the whole day. 

Now that it was daylight we were able 
to go over our map more carefully, and 
followed mentally, step by step, the course 
we had taken during the night. Very 
gradually I became convinced that we had 
actually crossed the frontier and were al- 
ready in Holland. This was a dangerously 
optimistic view to take, and Robinson dis- 
agreed entirely. He was sure we were still 
in Germany, rightly arguing that we had 
seen practically nothing of the frontier 
guards, and that we had not yet reached 
the all-important railway. 

Some way off we heard the puffing of an 
engine, and we listened intently trying to 
make out in what direction it was going. 
It must be on the railway; if we could 
reach it we should be safe. At times the 
sound seemed to die down, only to burst 
out again closer. There was something awe- 
inspiring about the low rhythmical puffing. 
Like the beat of a war drum in an African 
forest. I felt almost frightened. It came 
nearer and nearer, and then to our amaze- 
ment the engine steamed into sight a hun- 
dred yards ahead of our hiding-place, along 
what we had thought to be a road, and 
which the trees had prevented us from 
seeing clearly. It was a goods train, and 
on the sides of the trucks were the Dutch 
colors and the word ‘‘ Nederland” in large 
letters. 

We stood up and walked to the line; 
on the far side of it we saw a house 
with a Dutch advertisement on its side, 
and a sign-post pointing to Spekholz .. . 
Holland! A thousand prison dreams 
faded into one reality: we were no longer 
prisoners. 


Give ’Em a Peck.—A memorial was in- 
troduced in the house of representatives of 
the Washington legislature yesterday by 
Representative Denman, of Stevens county, 
calling on Congress to grant the people of 
the Philippines ‘‘a large measure of freedom 
and anatomy.’’—~Seatile Star. 


Making Both Ends Meet.—Commander 
Byrd, who contemplates a trip to the South 
Pole in a Zeppelin, lectured there on his 
recent flight over the North Pole in an 
airplane.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Emotional Court.—She was led from the 
witness stand by her mother while court 
recessed and stood sobbing in her mother’s 
arms back of the jury box.—Newark 
Evening News. 
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PROGRESSIVE LIGHTNING 


q bse name.has been given to “multiple” 

lightning discharges, one following 
another rapidly over the same_ path. 
These have been noticed frequently, and 
some ingenuity has been expended in 
attempts to account for them; but C. D. 
Perrine, of the National Observatory at 
Cordoba, Argentina, believes that their 
actual occurrence is more than doubtful. 
Writing in Nature (London), he states 
his case thus: 


There is no doubt of the reality of these 
appearances of multiple flashes, but I have 
very serious doubts of there being more 
than one flash in reality. 

Cérdoba is an excellent place for the 
observation of lightning, as the electrical 
displays are frequent during the summer 
months, and they are some of the strongest 
I have ever witnessed (in several parts of 
the world). The Observatory is well 
situated on the bluff overlooking the river, 
with a clear view over the pampas in almost 
all directions for many miles. Displays 
are often observed at distances of forty to 
fifty miles, and many pass directly over us. 
Houses of the astronomers and other 
buildings have been struck several times 
during my residence here, and one of the 
steel and concrete domes was struck once. 
In the early history of the Observatory one 
of the astronomers was killed in his room 
in the assistants’ house. 

Altogether, I have observed many 
hundreds of brilliant flashes, as many 
close ones, perhaps, as distant ones. I have 
many times observed these multiple 
flashes, usually two or three succeeding 
each other. They are strikingly clear and 
sharp, and sometimes appear to vibrate. 
They certainly give the impression of 
there being distinct flashes, but I can not 
conclude that this is a fact, because they 
are invariably seen only when the flashes 
are distant, usually too distant for there to 
be any sound. Now we have every reason 
to expect that just as many of this type 
of flash should occur near by as at a great 
distance if there are really several flashes 
instead of one. But in all my experience 
I have never seen a case near by; they are 
always at a great distance. One of the 
strongly marked characteristics of the near 
flashes, in appearance as in sound, is their 
sharpness and shortness—the nearer the 
shorter. Flashes within a hundred yards 
are sensibly instantaneous to both eye 
and ear, and always single. 

From these facts I conclude that the 
multiple flashes are due in some way to 
erratic refraction in the atmosphere. 

It would not be without value perhaps 
for two observers, some twenty or thirty 
miles apart and in telephonic connection, 
to test this matter by observing whether 
the flashes which appear multiple are 
opserved to be so at both stations in cases 
where the flash is very close to one station 
od distant from the other. 


In the same issue of Nature, Mr. C. V. 
Voys, the English physicist, replies to Mr. 
Perrine, beginning with the remark that 
the latter’s observations would seem to 
indicate some difference in the appearance 
of lightning in the Argentine, where tho 
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strokes are exceptionally strong, and that 
of lightning in Great Britain. He goes on: 


Here without any question the appear- 
ance of the multiple flash is found when the 
distance is as little as a kilometer [about 
half a mile], and I certainly believe much 
less. In Cérdoba Dr. Perrine only observes 
this when the flashes are so distant that 
thunder is barely heard. Such a distance 
here is from sixteen to twenty kilometers 
[10 to 12 miles]. I suppose here, with a 
flash near enough, even if it were multiple, 
the eye would be so dazzled by the primitive 
flash as not to be able to see those that 
follow, but it is difficult to account in this 
way for the great distance implied by the 
faint audibility of the thunder. I have seen 
a large number of photographs taken with 
an ordinary camera held in the hand, which 
show the multiple flash, and the size of the 
flashes on the plates indicates that they 
must have been fairly near. At any dis- 
tance such as sixteen kilometers the flash 
would occupy but a small portion of the 
plate. 

I could have wished that Dr. Perrine 
had supplemented his eye observations 
with photographie records which would be 
easily obtained in so favorable a locality. 


INCREASED USE OF PREST METAL 


HIS interesting feature of the year’s 

iron industry is reported in The Iron 
Trade Review (Cleveland), by Ethan Viall 
of that city, aformer editor of The American 
Machinist. Mr. Viall attributes it to re< 
finements in mechanical processes, and to 
more extensive employment of welding 
and improvements in the finishing of 
metal surfaces. He writes: 


One of the outstanding developments 
during the year was the noticeable trend 
toward all-steel automobile bodies. Wider 
adoption of seam-welding, because of the 
rigidity it affords, is hastening the swing 
to the steel body. 

The change from the old type of body 
does not involve the increased tonnage 
of steel that one might.expect. This is 
because a better grade but lighter gage of 
steel is being used than in former years, 
and also because late changes from steel- 
and-wood bodies to all-steel does not re- 
quire much more sheet steel. In most of 
the composite bodies, wood was used 
merely to stiffen or back up the metal. 
A slight change in design, with, in some 
cases, a harder grade of steel or a slight 
increase in gage, now gives a stiffer and 
stronger body which is self-supporting at 
only a small increase in the total weight 
of sheet metal used. 

Marked advances in die-making and im- 
provement in the art of pressing metal are 
responsible for the constantly broadening 
use of shaped metal for articles of intricate 
design formerly cast or assembled from 
multiple parts. Many steering-wheel 
spiders now are made of prest metal, as 
also an increasing number of vending 
machines, motor-air-cleaners, stove legs, 
and even the tops for kitchen ranges—the 
latter an application long considered im- 
practical because of the exposure of the 
metal to warping and burning influences. 

Perhaps the greatest growth in point of 


tonnage may be traced to the gradual im- 
provement in the finishing of sheet metal, 
which now permits surfaces comparable to 
that of the finest woods. This refinement, 
coupled with the fact that sheet steel now 
is being laminated with insulating and 
other materials, has led to the use of metal 
cabinets for iceless refrigerators. The 
largest manufacturer of this equipment, in 
announcing plans to build 600,000 units 
during 1927, states that this expected 
production and the greatly reduced price 
of the product are made possible by the 
economy and manufacturing efficiency 
permitted by the use of metal cabinets. 
Enameled products, kitchen cabinets, and 
similar articles, as well as furniture, are 
made of prest metal in greater quantity 
owing to refinements in construction and 
finish. 


Another indication of the growing favor 
of steel for highly finished articles formerly 
made of wood is found by the writer in 
inquiries from manufacturers of radio 
equipment for dies for radio-set cabinets, 
boxes, and stands. He says: 


The finish of the steel cabinets is almost 
indistinguishable from that of those of the 
most expensive woods, and steel lends itself 
more readily to mass production. The 
fact that some of the highest-priced radio 
sets now come in metal cases indicates how 
satisfactorily the prest metal manufacturer 
has met the requirements of this new 
market. 

Important development work now under 
way may open up new applications. It is 
predicted by reliable authority that steel 
shingles, prest from sheet metal and treated 
to resist corrosion, will furnish a new 
market of unusually attractive tonnage 
possibilities. 

This and other pending projects would 
seem to indicate that the now cooperating 
agencies of engineering research and 
market extension may win significant 
victories, and expand the consumption of 
prest metal in the near future. 


ANGER SWEETENS THE BLOOD 


NGER makes the human body sweet, 

not sour, according to reports of re- 
cent experiments by a German physician, 
Dr. W. M. Hackebusch. Says Dr. E. 
E. Free’s Week’s' Science (New York): 


‘‘The doctor refers not to the disposition, 
but to the actual increase or decrease of 
sugar in the blood. A very minute amount 
of the kind of sugar called grape sugar is 
usually present in human blood. Slight 
variations of the amount of sugar from 
time to time are now used by physicians 
as an aid in the diagnosis of disease. Dr. 
Hackebusch aroused various emotions, 
such as anger or fear, in the human sub- 
jects of his experiments. He then drew off 
a small sample of the blood for a sugar 
test. In all instances the amount of sugar 
was found to be noticeably greater during 
and after a fit of emotion than it had been 
beforehand. This fact supplies additional 
confirmation of the theory, now widely 
held by students of the human body, that 
such emotions as fear or anger are in- 
tended by nature to prepare the body for 
either combat or flight. Sugar in the blood 
is known to provide a quick food for the 
muscles. The higher percentage of blood- 
sugar during anger thus provides the 
muscles with more food in case it becomes 
desirable to fight or to run away.” 
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Man Power-in factory or office 


is measured y 
Atmospheric 


Conditions 


yale way a man feels so does he work, 
and no single factor contributes so 
much to his welfare and your profit as a 
well ventilated plant, where the air is 
always pure, fresh and invigorating in 
any kind of weather — Summer and 
Winter. 


With an Ilg Electric Ventilator you 
can ventilate your office, store or work- 
shop for a few cents a day; the change it 
makes in the atmosphere is delightful — 
everybody feels better and works better. 
The investment is a permanent one in 
increased man power, efficiency, safety 
and good health. 


Ask your electrical goods dealer for a 
demonstration or send for 48-page illus- 
trated booklet. 


ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
2857 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 


WATERWAYS 


ARE NEW HIGHWAYS 


OF HAPFPINESS 


—~ « FOR OFFICES -STORES- 
FACTORIES -PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
THEATRES : RESTAURANTS: HOMES-ETC- 


Joyful Hours. 


of Relaxation — 


are LYfours 


when water-motoring 
with a ,fohnson 
OU who love. the 


waters know the 
lure of wave-lapped 
shores—thejoyful hours 
of relaxation that lie in 
peaceful pools—the 
thrill of spray- tossed 
bow and foaming wake 
—the joys of water- 
motoring. per 


This summer go water-motoring with a John- 
son at the stern of your boat. 


Four Johnson Outboard Boat Motors for 1927 
offer advancements in design and construc- 
tion so outstanding that Johnson again sets a 
new standard of water-motoring performance. 
Now, more than ever, is Johnson recognized 
as the leader in the outboard motor industry. 


the new Johnsons yourself. Four models offer 
speed ranges of 8, 13, 22 and 27 m.p.h. Ask 
him about the new Johnson Aquaflyer—a 
17-ft. outboard motor boat for four persons. 


Johnson motors are sold on easy payments and 
can be insured against fire and theft at little 
cost. Write for full information. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 632 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 


Export Division: 75 West Street 
New York, N. Y..U.S.A 


9 


Johnson—— 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co, 
Peterborough, Ont., Can, 


Outboard x}, Motors 


¢ 
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They Call. It 
a Yardstick for 
Investors 


UCCESSFUL in- 

vestorsachievetheir 
success and build up 
fortunes in securities 
by following definite . 
rules in their selection 
of investments, so as to 
avoid loss, obtain the 
best interest rate con- 
sistent with safety, and 
keep their money con- 
stantly at work. 


Theexperienceof such - 
investors and the 
experience of this 
House, founded forty- 
five years ago, are 
compressed into a new 
booklet just off the 
press. It will help you 
solve your investment 
problems and aid you 
in choosing between 
various types of 
securities, 


In fact, some of our 
clients call this booklet 
an investors’ yardstick 
because it is so con- 
venient in measuring 
values. Write for this 
booklet together with 
our current offerings 
of sound first mortgage 
bonds, yielding about 
6%. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET D-1712 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave, 
at 46th St, at Jackson Blvd, 
New YorK CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Straus Hallmark ona bond stamps it at 
once as the premier real estate security 
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RAILROAD VALUATION ON THE 1914 BASIS 


LITTLE railroad near St. Louis, only 

nine miles long, is spoken of as ‘‘a 
tiny and rather queer peg’? on which to 
hang the most important decision made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since the passage of the 1920 Transporta- 
tion Act. The Commission itself calls 
the decision ‘‘one of the greatest conse- 
quence from both public and private view- 
points,’ because it involves the value of 
all the railroads of the country. It settles, 
as far as the Commission is concerned, the 
basis of railroad valuation for rate-making 
purposes. It is the first application of the 
so-called ‘‘recapture clause,” by. which 
railroads earning over 6 per cent. are to 
turn over all profits in excess of that figure 
to the Government for the benefit of less 
fortunate carriers. It makes a tremendous 
amount of difference to every railroad in 


‘the country and, indeed, to every railroad 


user, what this 6 per cent. is to be reckoned 


‘on. Now the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission decides that it is to be, not the 
cost of reconstructing the property to-day, 
but the actual investment on a 1914 basis 
minus depreciation and plus subsequent 
additions and extensions. This means 
a lower valuation, making profits a larger 
percentage, and increasing the Govern- 
ment’s share. Editors take sharp issue on 
the decision. It seems only ‘‘a vindication 
of common sense,’ to the Washington 
News, and ‘‘sound policy”’ to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. On the other hand, there 
is in railroad circles unanimous objection 
to the decision, and unanimous support for 
the dissenting members who handed down 
a minority opinion. Standing with them, 
the New York Herald Tribune attacks the 
Commission’s ‘‘bigoted theories” and ‘‘ec- 
centric and obsolescent notions.’’ There is 
some question whether the decision is 
final, as an appeal may be taken to the 
United States Supreme Court. Since that 
Court has in recent eases involving utilities 
upheld reproduction cost as a basis for 
rate-making, it seems to a number of news- 
papers that the Commission’s theory is 
bound to be upset unless the Court reverses 
itself. But other papers do not see how 
the Court ean overrule the Commission 
unless the latter has made actual errors in 
applying the law, the Commission’s judg- 
ment being considered final in its field. 
And now to come down to the actual case 
that has been decided. The St. Louis 
and O’Fallon railroad is a short line in 
Illinois near St. Louis. During certain 
recent years it was adjudged to have 
earned more than the 6 per cent. allowed 
by the recapture clause of the Transporta- 
tion Act. It was, therefore, directed to pay 
over to the Government one-half of the 
excess earnings, namely $226,878. The 


railroad company objected on various 
grounds, all of which were dismissed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
arguments on the minor points have no 
broad significance, and may be ignored. 
The chief complaint was that the earnings 
were reckoned on the cost of the property 
on a 1914 price basis, whereas the railroad 
insisted that they should be placed on the 
much larger cost of replacement under 
present conditions. The Commission’s 
decision was the first on this particular 
point, and was looked forward to as estab- 
lishing a precedent for all subsequent 
cases. The Commission decided six to four 
against the railroad. 

The Commission bases its argument on 
what is called the ‘‘split investment” 
principle, namely, that, in the words of a 
David Lawrence Washington dispatch, 
‘the amount of money actually invested 
prior to 1914, minus depreciation, should 
be considered, and then any additions or 
extensions constructed since 1914 should be 
figured in at the eurrent prices of those 
years, and depreciation deducted again.’’ 
To quote the majority report: 


By investment in a business dedicated 
to the public service, the owner must 
recognize that, as compared with invest- 
ment in private business, he can not 
expect either high or speculative dividends, 
but only fair or reasonable profit. 

A corollary of this proposition is that 
there must be assurance of stability in the 
rate base. 


Taking $18,000,000,000 as the value of 
the railroads of the country in 1914, ‘‘the 
same structures would have become $41,- 
000,000,000 in 1920; $35,000,000,000 in 
1921; $28,000,000,000 in 1922, and $31,- 
000,000,000 in 1923.” Upon which the 
Commission comments: 


In other words, assuming a static 
property, there would have been a gain 
of 23.4 billions in 1920, a loss of 6.3 billions 
in 1921, a further loss of 6.8 billions in 
1922, and a gain of three billions in 1923. 

These huge ‘‘profits’” and ‘‘losses”’ 
would have occurred without change in 
the railroad property used for public 
service other than the theoretical and 
speculative change derived from shifting 
of price levels. 

The conception of a rate base and re- 
turns thereon fluctuating up and down 
with changes in the level of general prices 
is a conception which, if carried into 
actual operation, could have no appeal 
except to stock-market speculators. 


This decision is hailed with joy by 
Senator Norris (Rep., Neb.), who says the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered a great public service: 


This decision is of vast importance to 
farmers, shippers, wage earners and con- 
sumers. ‘Excessive transportation charges 


based upon the inflated valuations sought 
by the railroads would paralyze the pro- 
ductive activities of the nation and bring 
upon all the people the suffering now 
experienced by agriculture. 


Speaking from the standpoint of the 
farmers, O. M. Kile, in one of his syndicated 
/ Washington dispatches, says the decision 
“has done more to restore the farmer’s 
confidence in Washington and _ govern- 
imental tendencies than anything that has 
jhappened in a long time.’’ Chester Gray of 
the American Farm Bureau is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘After having fought for these 
principles of valuation based on 1914 costs, 
and the recapture and redistribution of net 
earnings above 6 per cent. on this fair 
valuation, for the past six years, we na- 
turally feel much pleased that the Com- 
imission should in the end so fully agree 
with us.” 

Railroad operating and traffic men, 
argues the New York American, know 
that a rate based on present inflated values 
“would disrupt the business and agricul- 
ture of the country. Such an increase in 
valuation would also wreck the hard-won 
‘eonfidence of the people in railroad manage- 
ment, which is now, for the most part, not 
only honest, but highly efficient and more 
profitable than ever before.” 

The decision is hailed as ‘‘a victory of 
railroad users over railroad owners,’’ by 
the Washington News, which adds that in 
the long run it will be just as helpful to 
owners of railroad securities: 


Prices to-day are half again as high as 
they were before the World War, and over 
twice as high as they were when much of 
the nation’s railroad system was built. 

The railroads are allowed by law to 
eollect rates which, in the aggregate, 
yield 6 per cent. on a ‘“‘fair value”’ of the 
property devoted to railroad service. 

If that “fair value”’ is determined by 
what it would cost to reproduce the roads 
at present high prices, it will amount to 
an authorization of exorbitant rates. Rate 
experts say that the rates authorized 
would be so high that railroad regulation 
would be virtually eliminated. The traffic 
wouldn’t stand the increases which would 
be permitted. 

Right now ‘‘current reproduction cost”’ 
happens to be favorable to the railroads 
because prices are high. 

Prices, however, are going down. In 
February of this year they were 40 per 
cent. lower than they were in 1920, and 
the down trend continues. 

Every time that prices go down ‘‘current 
reproduction cost” shrinks. Every time 
they go up, reproduction cost increases. 

The absurdity of tying the valuation 
base for railroad rates to the gyrations of 
the dancing dollar are clear. 

Right now rates based on reproduction 
cost would favor the railroads. Ten years 
‘from now rates so determined might be 
ruinous to railroad investors. 


‘ 


“The decision is not destructive or con- 
fiscatory,’’ concludes the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 


While the investment value is taken as 
the basis of rate making, it is a well 
established policy that no railroad or 
public utility will be or can be compelled 
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A MAN DOESN’T TAKE 
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THE 


BIGGEST CHANCE WHEN 
HE NEGLECTS TO PROVIDE 
ADEQUATE LIFE INSURANCE 


~HIS WIFE DOES 


“Seven Keys to Contentment” is the title of a book 
that will open up for you seven new viewpoints on 
the subject of protection for your family and yourself. 
It will be mailed without cost if you will fill in and 
mail the coupon below. Send for this book today. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


Sia a ona ———— Founded 1865 -= = 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send me, free of charge, your 
booklet, “‘Seven Keys to Content- 
ment,’’as Jam interested in receiving 
information about life insurance. 


@ P.M.L.I. Co. 


Name ei 


Address__ = . 6 _ 


Occupation _ = = 


Gt Of Dilton 


The 
Business 


Brain 


HOTOGRAPH the 

brain of any progres- 
sive business man and 
you have a picture of the 
Budget, of Costs;charted 
Graphics of Sales, micro- 
scopic Analyses of New 
Territories, and a clear, 
human outline of Per- 
A Detailed 
Audit will be impressed 
There will be 
system and method and 
order; and over all the 
clear, penetrating and 
guiding light of Knowl- 


sonnel. 


there. 


edge. 


The brain of Progres- 
sive Business works only 
with the Known. Guess- 
work and chance are its 
nightmares of yesterday. 


Progressive Busi- 
ness is a Science; and 
Modern Accountancy 
has made it so. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


Offices In 48 Principal Cities 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 


ES 


FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
OMAHA 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 

ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

WACO 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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to run at a loss. Rates will be adjusted to 
needs, with due regard to good service 
and a fair return for the money invested. 

Under this sound policy there can be 
no destruction of railroad property or 
hampering of railroad operation, or any 
confiscation of property or investment. 

As a matter of valuation, however, the 
decision is altogether good. It puts the 
earnings on the basis of the money invested 
in the property, instead of an estimated 
variable and speculative basis. The rail- 
road owners will get a fair return on their 
investment. The people will get :good 
service at reasonable rates. Speculation 
on excess profits will be put out of business. 


The four dissenting members of the 
Commission insist that the majority are 
flying in the face of recent Supreme Court 
decisions. Commissioner Hall, for instance, 
says that ‘‘if we are to follow the decision 
of the Supreme Court as to telephone com- 
panies engaged in an interstate business, 
it is difficult to find and import any legal 
warrant in the same act, for applying a 
totally inconsistent basis for other carriers 
such as railroads.’? Commissioner Wood- 
lock sharply disagrees with ‘‘the majority’s 
proposal to stamp the greater part of rail- 
road property in existence to-day with the 
dollar relation of 1914, thus saddling per- 
petually upon the owners of that property 
the loss inherent in the depreciation of the 
dollar since that time.” 

If the O’Fallon decision stands, railroad 
men, so we read in the New York Herald 
Tribune’s financial columns, are bound to 
ask despairingly, ‘‘how can ten billion 
dollars, estimated to be needed in the next 
decade, be attracted for investment in the 
country’s transportation systems?” Hdi- 
torially, the New York paper is most out- 
spoken: 


Wall Street did not take seriously the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s ‘‘die- 
hard’”’ decision in the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Railway recapture case. In that it was 
altogether right, for the Commission’s 
bigoted theories of rail valuation, both for 
recapture of excess earnings and for rate- 
making purposes, will have to be passed 
on later by the Federal Supreme Court. 
And the Court’s recent decisions in public 
utility valuation cases have been sharply 
at variance with the Commission’s ec- 
centric and obsolescent notions. 

Valuation in the face of shifting dollar 
values caused by emergencies like the 
great war is a difficult economic task. 
We are perhaps working back gradually 
to the 1914 relation between the dollar and 
property. But to apply the standard of 
1914 crudely and oppressively to 1921-23 
or to 1926-27, is to sacrifice economic 
justice to preconceived theory, based in 
this instance largely on what the Com- 
mission holds to be politically expedient. 

Railroads are taxed on their current 
valuations. If the Government sought to 
condemn a piece of railroad property, 
would it claim the right to condemn it on 
the basis of its value in 1914? Even 
Congress has recognized in a most intimate 


| way the fact of the dollar’s depreciation 


since the war. Its members voted them-. 
selves a 33 1-3 per cent. increase in salaries : 
a couple of years ago. If Federal legis-. 
lative salaries had to be adjusted to the- 
new basis of values, why should not rail | 
property valuations be similarly adjusted? ? 
In equity they ought to be. Only the: 
ancient and unworthy policy of discrimina- - 
tion against capital invested in the trans-- 
portation industry stands in the way. 

On this question the Interstate Com-. 
merce Commission is still unduly affected | 
by old rancors and prejudices. It is not: 
open-minded or judicially-minded. If it: 
were it would have noted with profit the) 
contrary conclusions as to valuation laid | 
down in many recent decisions of the) 
Federal Courts. 


More mildly, the New York Times re-- 
marks that, while the courts may eventu- - 
ally have to decide this extremely difficult | 
problem of valuation, ‘‘on the simple as- - 
pects of the problem as it stands, a large } 
body of thoughtful judgment will agree : 
with President Hadley’s conclusion in 
The Yale Review, that ‘the use of cost of ' 
plant (and especially original or historical | 
cost) as a rate basis is wrong in principle, . 
and often dangerous in practise.’”’ 

Finally, we note the Dallas News quoting 
the Commission majority’s statement, that 
their valuation base ‘‘will not disturb the 
investing public which is accustomed to it 
now, nor the present general level of rail- 
road rates,’’ and commenting thereon: 


That is rather a frank admission that 
the rule was fashioned by the desire to effect 
aresult which would best serve the interest 
of the patrons of the railroads. But the 
crucial question which will be put to the 
Supreme Court is whether a rule which 
best serves the interest of the patrons of 
the railroads respects the constitutional 
right of the stockholders to a fair return on 
the value of their property. 

Just now the only important fact is that 
a question which has been troublesome 
for a double decade at least has at last 
assumed a form and status which promise 
an early and final disposition of it. 


A BANKER’S TEN RULES FOR SUCCESS 
EN rules for success, which that 
eminent banker, Otto H. Kahn, says 

he has given to many young men about to 

enter business, appear in a recent inter- 
view published in The Daily Prince- 
tonian: 


1. Eliminate from your vocabulary the 
word ‘perfunctory.’ 

2. Think—exercise your brain as you 
do your muscles. 

3. The most serviceable of all assets is 
reputation. 

4. Use your imagination. 

5. Know how to bide your time and to 
“sit tight.” 

6. Be neighborly. Bea good sport. Re- 
member you can’t lift yourself by downing 
others. 

7. Work hard. It won’t hurt you. 

8. Take an active interest in publie 
affairs. 

9. Meet your fellow man frankly and 
fairly. You don’t have to go through 
business armed to the teeth. 

10. If you are successful, be patient, 
courteous and conciliatory. Avoid osten- 
tation. 


zs 


IS SPECULATION GAMBLING? 
4 Baw question is being settled legally 

in the State courts of Illinois, we are 
told by the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
which recalls that the United States 
Supreme Court ‘‘has heretofore clearly 
indicated that it believes speculation serves 
a useful purpose.’’ It seems that two cases 
have come up recently in Illinois which 
involve the legality of speculating in stocks 
and commodities. A Judge of the Superior 
Court of Cook County, which includes the 
City of Chicago, has ruled, we are told, 
that neither stock speculation nor trading 
in grain futures is gambling. This ruling, 
it is thought, would not have received 
much attention and would have been 
considered pretty much a matter of course 
if it were not for the fact that a Master in 
Chancery in a rural Illinois county recently 
held to the contrary. As the Chicago daily 
tells the story of the two cases: 

In the down-state case, aresident of Fair- 
field welched on a $55,000 note he had given 
to a Chicago brokerage firm in payment of 
losses ineurred by grain futures. In the 
past his trading had gained him great 


profits, which at one time are said to have 
amounted to a million dollars. But having 


‘lost, and having given a $55,000 note, he 


suddenly decided that he had not been a 
speculator but instead had been a gambler. 
And as gambling debts are illegal, he re- 
fused to pay. 

The brokers bringing the suit were able 
to show that out of their own pockets they 
had paid all of the defendant’s losses, and 
that they had also paid large sums in 
Federal taxes levied upon the transactions 
which the defendant now declared were 
gambling transactions. 

Yet a Master in Chancery in Bureau 
County has upheld the defendant’s con- 
tention. No decision has yet been rendered, 
however, by the circuit judge who referred 
the case to the master. 

Meanwhile a ease of similar import arises 
in Chieago. A trader incurs losses of a few 
thousand dollars in stocks and grain. A 
lawyer, acting as ‘‘common informer” 
under an Illinois law relating to gambling, 
brings suit against the brokerage house for 
triple the amount of the losses, the law 
providing that one-half of the treble 
damages shall be paid to the informer, and 
the remaining half to the county. The 
plaintiff’s case is sound if grain speculation 
and stock speculation are gambling. 

As the question at issue is entirely one of 
law, it is passed upon by the judge, not by 
the jury. Judge McKinley rules that the 
transactions were not gambling. Accord- 
ingly he instructs the jury to find for the 
defendants. 

The McKinley ruling is important, inas- 
much as it serves as a precedent for the 
down-state court before which the same 
question is to come. The down-state court, 
of course, is not bound by a decision of a 
Cook County court of substantially equal 
jurisdiction. But courts do give a certain 
measure of respect to other courts of their 
own level. 

At any rate, the presentation of two such 
cases in Illinois courts at the same time is a 
clear demonstration that the question at 
issue—Is speculation gambling?—will be 
examined from every angle, so that the 
essentials of the question, and not merely 
the incidentals, will be passed upon by the 
higher courts when the decisions are 


appealed. 
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yclone 


Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


Fence 


The joy of owning “a home of your 
own” cannot be fully realized until it 
is strictly yourown—enclosed with an 
appropriate Cyclone “Complete Fence.” 


Then privacy begins at the boundary 


of your lot, instead of at the entrance 


The Mark of 
Dependable 
Property 
Protection 


of your house. Intrusion stops—your lawn and land- 
scaping are protected from vandalism. The beauty 
and value of the premises increase. 


Cyclone “Complete Fence” is made to measure to 
fit your lot. Furnished complete with ornamental 


lawn fabric, tubular steel posts and framework, 
gates and fittings, ready to erect. For back yards, ornamental 
fabric may be purchased in rolls, any length, and erected on in- 
expensive steel posts furnished by your hardware dealer. 


If you are going to build, write Cyclone Lawn Fence into 
the specifications. If your home is already constructed, pro- 
tect and beautify it with a Cyclone Fence enclosure. Cyclone 
Lawn Fence is sold by hardware and department stores every- 
where. Identify it by the Cyclone “Red Tag” before you buy. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Works and Offices : 


North Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 


Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors z 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


For Industrial Prop- 
erty: Cyclone Invin- 
cible Fence; Chain Link 
fabric, tubular steel 
posts and framework. 
Extension arms carry 
3 barb wires. 


For Country Homes 
and Estates: Cyclone 
Safeguard Fence; tu- 
bular steel posts and 
framework. Standard 
height, 6 ft. Built in 
heights from 4 to 10 
feet, inclusive. 


The only fence made entirely « 
—for maximum endurance. 


OC. F. Co., 1927 


For Residences:— 
Cyclone Wrought Iron 
Fence; furnished in a 
variety of standard de- * 
signs; also built in spe- 
cial designs from archi- 
tects’ drawings. 


For Schools and 
Playgrounds:— 
Cyclone Safeguard 
Fence; Chain Link fab- 
” ric. tubylar steel posts 
and im iecabarle all 


Copper - Bearing steel 


»f Copper-Bearing materials 
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It’s Time To 
Change Scenes! 


Escape the hum-drum of your office; rest 
from the weary routine of running your 
home--change scenes--go to Colorado! 


Surrender to the enchanting spell of the 
Rockies. Enjoy the bracing mountain air... 
the mountain streams teeming with trout. 
Hike or ride over mile high mountain 
trails... 


Rocky Mountain-Esteg National Park, San 
Isabel National Forest, and scores of other 
delightful resorts lie before you. 


Spend your vacation in Colorado. 


Half of the Charm of Your Trip 
Depends on the Route You Travel 
That is why discriminating travelers prefer 
Missouri Pacific Lines---the outstanding 
scenic way west. 

Very low round-trip summer tourist fares. 
The Scenic Limited and The Westerner, 


swift, dependable, provide daily service 
from St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Send coupon for new, handsomely illus- 
trated literature. 


«A Service Institution’’ 


A .D. Bell, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
Saint Louis, Missouri - 


Please fotward without obligation, illus- 
trated literature of Western Vacation Lands. 


IN ERNE ritiphereseeeni 
Address 
City .. 


Iam particularly interested iM... 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 30.—Hundreds of missionaries, it is 
reported, continue to pour into Shang- 
hai from the interior of China, and the 
evacuation is spreading northward into 
the territory threatened by the Can- 
tonese advance, 


The Lanting passes the bill abolishing 
Prohibition in Norway, pursuant to 
the result of the recent referendum. 
The measure has already been passed 
by the Odelsting, the other House of 
Parliament. 


March 31.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek disclaims 
responsibility for the anti-foreign out- 
break in Nanking, and protests against 
the shelling of the city by American 
and British war vessels and against the 
defense measures taken by the Powers 
at Shanghai. 


April 1—Premier Poincaré of France 
announces a proposal to issue within 
the next few months an interior con- 
solidation loan of 21,500,000,000 francs, 
or $860,000,000, which would erase all 
maturities coming in 1928 and 1929, 
amounting to more than 21,000,000,000 
franes. 


April 2—Edgar M. Wilkins, an American 


electrical engineer, has been murdered 
by brigands or rebels in the State of 
Jalisco, Mexico, it is announced by the 
American Embassy in Mexico City, and 
Ambassador Sheffield requests the Mexi- 
can Government to punish the slayers. 


A few civilians alleged to have partici- 
pated in the antiforeign outbreak in 
Nanking, China, have been executed 
by the Cantonese authorities, it is 
reported, but no soldiers have yet been 
punished. 


April 3—Japanese sailors fire on and 
wound two of a mob of Chinese coolies 
looting shops in the Japanese concession 
in Hankow. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 
Cantonese commander, announces that 
henceforth he will confine himself to 
commanding the Nationalist expedi- 
tion against the Northerners, leaving 
the business of Government to Wang 
Ching-wei, former chairman of the 
executive committee of the Kuomin- 
tang, the Nationalist organization. 


April 4.—Three of the bandits who killed 
the American electrical engineer, Edgar 
M. Wilkins recently, are captured and 
executed at Guadalajara, Mexico, ac- 
cording to information received in 
Mexico City. The murder is said to 
have been planned to involve Mexico 
in trouble with the United States. 


All Japanese civilians able to do so flee 
from the Japanese concession in Han- 
kow, and board refugee ships in the 
river. Meanwhile the Nationalist 
armies continue their northward march 
apparently unopposed, and occupy 
Pengtu and Anhui, on the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway. 


The French Government declines the 
invitation of the United States to be 
officially represented at the naval 
limitation conference in Geneva in 
June, which will be attended by delega- 
tions from the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. 


Rebels have been reported active in five 
Mexican States, and the Mexican War 
Office begins concentration of troops 
to erush them. 


April 5.—Chinese Nationalists issue a 
manifesto appealing for unity within 
their ranks. Foreigners continue to 


DIFFERENT travel experience! 
Luxurious hotels, gay Latin 
society—Continental freedom—ex- 
hilarating climate and magnificent 
scenery. 

Fortnightly sailings by 21,000 ton 
liners replete with every luxury that 
adds to travel enjoyment —ample 
deck space for promenading—tennis 
—deck sports—lounges— magnifi- 
cently appointed smoking rooms— 
verandah cafes, Outdoor swimming 
pool and Father Neptune’s visit at 
the Equator. 

Fortnightly Sailings from New York to: 


A RIO DE JANEIRO SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO BUENOS AIRES 


Write for Tour Suggestions 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 
es 22 


Size 354’’x614"". Made from good grade 
bond paper. 2000—$5.60; 5000—$13.50. 


I PAY POSTAGE ™ 
Also note heads or statements, 
4” x8}4"’ at same prices, 
g Order from this ad or send for my 
Free samples: letter heads, bill 


/) heads, business cards, etc. 
STEVE BOWEN, Dept. 21 
542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


‘¢ CRANE 5~ 
VALVES ¢ 


160 Pounds 2500 Pounds 
Pressure Pressure 


A Griffin 
in China 


By Genevieve Wimsatt (a Griffin) 


_ One of the most delightful books on China ever pub- 
lished, appearing at a time when public interest in the 
“Celestial Empire” is aroused to an extent unequaled 
since the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 


LIVED WITH CHINESE 


The author, an American girl who went to China, 
learned Chinese, read Chinese books, prayed in Chinese 
temples, ate Chinese food and lived with the Chinese, 
presents a charming story of her personal experiences and 
graphically describes the little known things regarding 
the habits, customs, arts, and every-day life of the Chinese. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVINGS 


_ It is surprizing what a mass of accurate and unusually 
interesting information the author provides. A number 
of photographic illustrations prove fascinating, while 
the explanations of various art objects, many of which 
are illustrated, permit one who has Chinese curios and 
antiques to identify them and perhaps read their symbols 
and markings, 


PRAISED AT HOME AND ABROAD 


“*A Griffin in China’ offers a fascinating close-up 
of China, old and new, presented in an appealing 
manner."’—Pitisburgh Gazette Times. 

“This particular foreigner saw a lot in China— 
her immemorial customs, her people, and her reactions 
to the onslaught of Western Civilization. Miss 
Wimsatt writes with grace and distinction.”’-—John 
o' London's Weekly, London. 

“Gives a very good idea of every-day life in the 
great Republic, now the center of world interest.’’— 
London Daily Chronicle. 

“Miss Wimsatt knows her subject and does much 
with it."—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Crown 8vo. 272 pages. Black Cloth with Yellow 
Stamping. Yellow top. $3, net; $3.14, post-paid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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concentrate on Tientsin from various 
sections of North China,-and the 


American and British evacuation of 
Szechwan Province in the upper an O} S 
Yangtze Valley is virtually complete. 
April 6.—Chinese police raid the Soviet | 
Embassy in the foreign legation quarter 
in Peking and arrest a number of Rus- 
slans and Chinese as propagandists of the now 
Canton Government. Two Americans e 


are held on a similar charge. 


DOMESTIC 


Mareh 30.—Henry Ford is_ seriously 
injured when his coupé is crowded 
over an embankment at the River 
Rouge bridge, Detroit, by another car. 


Five men are killed by an explosion in 
the Pittsburgh Coal and Coke Com- 
pany’s mine at Ehrenfeld, Pennsylvania, 
and eight miners are burned to death 
in a gas explosion in a mine of the 


© wnoenwooo & UNDERWOOR 


Salina County Coal Corporation at Roosevelt knew Lloyd George knows Shakespeare knew 
Ledford, Illinois. 125,000 words 100,000 words 24,000 words 
March SS ar eos mining in the major 
union American fields ends at midnight, + 4s “ 
Seaton scksonvillo wage Hercoient HZE EDITOR of the New Standard Dictionary states that “the aver- 
expires. Operators refuse to renew tho age well-educated American knows from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
agreement and the miners refuse to |. Every well-read person of fair ability and education will be able to 
accept any other. understand, as used, 50,000 words.” 
A new trial is denied to Harry F. Sinclair, Compare the estimated vocabularies of Roosevelt and Lloyd George with 


the oil promoter, convicted of contempt | Shakespeare’s, which was the largest of the 16th century. Milton’s, the next 
or ais in refusing to answer | Jargest, numbered 13,000 words. It is apparent how amazingly the English 
s ; language has grown. 


Gov. Dan Moody of Texas signs the bill To-day in order to keep abreast of the times—to be among “the well-read 
Wiping out the political amnesty ex- ; Doe ae : < A Giaetn 
tended to James E. Ferguson, former people of fair ability” —a man must know twice as many words as did the Bard 

_- Governor, who was impeached by the of Avon. To forge ahead—to be a “well-educated American’”—he should 


Legislature during the administration of | treble the master dramatist’s vocabulary. 
his wife, former Gov. Miriam A. Fergu- 


son. 


April 22 The Pressure amon | Learn More Words and Earn 
505,197 since the war and income tax 
oe eee More Money 


Secretary of State Kellogg makes public 


the report of John K. Davis, American AN you put into graphic words the | your goods or bring inquiries, in sufficient 
Consul at Nanking, saying that Can- ideas and plans that your mind con- quantities? : ae . 

tonese soldiers deliberately fired on ' ceives? Words so clear and convinc- Those stories that are so vivid in your mind 
British, Japanese and American consuls, ing that others can readily understand your | —can you write them so that editors will 
and that the other outrages against thought and are willing to cooperate in carry- | accept them? ‘Those sermons, the thought 


ing it out? Words so vivid and eloquent | of which uplifts your own heart—can you 
that you are enabled to put through big | compose them so that they will move, inspire, 
business deals, make large and numerous | comfort, and guide your congregation? 


the foreigners were deliberately planned 
and executed. 


April 5—William Hale Thompson is sales, close important contracts? Words so We think in words and images. ‘The larger 
elected Mayor of Chicago with a forceful that you carry your hearers or readers | our vocabulary, the more varied and interesting 
plurality of 83,072 over Mayor William enthusiastically with you—so interesting that | our thoughts. Men climb to eminence in 
EH. Dever, and with a majority of 31,863 you hold their attention and gain your | public life and in business on ladders of words. 
over all, according to present returns. object? ; : The man whose speech is limited and crude 

Do your business letters fully accomplish | is limited and crude in his ideas—his aspira- 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, their purpose? Do your advertisements carry | tions. His life 4s drab and uninteresting. 
the two radicals convicted of murder conviction—produce adequate results—sell ! He makes no progress, He arrives nowhere. 


committed April 15, 1920, must expiate 
their crime, according to a decision of 


the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
denying them a new trial. Fellow i 
radicals have made demonstrations in 
their favor in the capitals of Europe 


and Central America. 


H ” 
All but 100 of the 540 Presbyterian y How to Become a Master of English 


missionaries in China will leave that 


i i i i w the Kleiser Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable 
country EO ot possible, according Peer Ce Bd ee clighs and Course have been written by such masters of English 
to a cable received by the Presbyterian Mental Efficiency will enable you to add thousands as John Piero ghey ee oe eS Apri ets 
Board of Foreign Missions in New of expressive words to your vocabulary—Use the ere St tvin S. Cobb, Ruper ughes, E 
York d bl eceived by the right word in the right place—Write convincing and Parker Butler. 

ee] ap Be AON ee * y x resultful letters, advertisements, stories, articles, ser- 25 athe a ae 
Methodist Board of Foreign Be a ee mons, ete._—Wint promotion and higher pay Become ae ee eve et ee ee es 
i S st Ss enters interesting talker—Make yourself welcome in go aot Ra are ae f= ave 
in Hes pone otek eee ounton ccs le bee influential in your community. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
in © pa 0 ava > ai casts ane 354-300 Foerth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
armies in North China are _ being AF . : 

i ew Spare Minutes I Gentlemen:—Send me by mail, free of charge or 
evacuated by omen and children : + . obligation, the booklet, “How to Beconte a Master 
and that ‘‘a general withdrawal of Fifteen minutes a day--at home or in office—will | 0? "Hu clish.” topether with full particulars of the 

issi i : { i in s tizing progress. yrenville Kleiser Course -ractical English anc 
misslonar1es on account of revolution at ges tes arm a busy man’s short-cut to a full t Geta eee yurse in Practica eek. 
causing danger to life” is imperative. expressive vocabulary and correct grammar. It : 
does away with the 1ime-consuming study of abstract 
April 6 —Holding that the Philippines rules. It teaches coateey speaking and writing | NARA Te gS oun Vaud See aki o eee ee 
: selves uickly and practically. , 
are not yet ready to govern themselves, q All ings of business, all trades, all professions, arts, | 70-47 Address........ , . 
President Coolidge vetoes a sala Pe caer aie represented among the thousands : fi anes Fegnsle Sutin 
Phili 1 Legislature to submit of Mr. Kle 's students. ere are officers, direc- 
13 no I es tl 8 telads the ques- tors and department heads of great industrial organ- | Shee, ere Ree ee eee 
“0 18 people o 16 gis ah iz tions as well as their subordinates. There are 
tion whether they desire complete me: and women, boys and girls. ; cb 
independence from the United States. Previous education or lack of it makes no difference. 5 Dale... ..scescseeeererees Bic cncncuvser 
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TT BES 


Meow!—MuvrieLt—‘‘I’ve just come from 
the beauty parlor.” 

Mavis—‘‘They were shut, I suppose?’’— 
Answers. 


Stitching Up the Shebas.—The Young 
Women’s Overseas Auxiliary will have an 
all-day sewing and surgical dressing, and 
lunch, on Tuesday.—Pittsburgh Presby- 
terian Church Bulletin. 


The Gentlemanly Flapper.—In Japan 
you can tell if a girl is single or married 
by looking at her hair. In 
America you can’t even tell if 
it’s a girl!—Judge. 


Ancient Mariner.— 
RUM EXPLORER HID 
IN ARCTIC IS DRUNK 
310 YEARS AFTER 
—Washington Post. 


Travel Made Easy.—‘‘Were 
you in Paris, London, Berlin?” 
“T really couldn’t tell you. 
My husband bought all the tick- 
ets.’—Buen Humor, Madrid. 


Weighed in the Balance.— 
“T gave that man fifty cents 
for saving my life.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Gave me back twenty cents 
change.’’—Chaparral. 


“J Want Three Shines.”’— 
The train was pulling into De- 
troit. Mr. Ford rose, stretched 
his six feet, and remarked 
with his most genial smile:— 
Long Beach (Cal.) paper. 


March of Science.—A scien- 
tist says that soon we shall be 
able to see people at the other 
end of the telephone. Is it too 
much to hope that one day 
we shall be able to hear them? 
— Passing Show. 


Washee-Washee.—We most cleanly and 
carefully wash our customers with cheap 
prices as under—Ladies $2.00 per hundred; 
Gentlemen, $1.75 per hundred.— Laundry 
sign quoted in “Chinese Fantastics,” by 
Thomas Steep (The Century Co.). 


It Positively Isn’t Done.—‘‘Baby’s get- 
ting on wonderfully—I’m sure she’ll be 
able to walk soon.” 

“D’you think it’s worth the trouble of 
teaching her—hardly anybody walks much 
nowadays.’’—Everybody’s Weekly. 


Grammatical Doggums.—‘‘Lay down, 
pup; lay down!” ordered the man. ‘‘Good 
doggie—lay down, I say.” . 

“You'll have to say ‘Lie down,’ Mister,” 
declared a small bystander. ‘That’s a 
Boston terrier.”—M. I. T. Voo Doo. 


Hoop-la!— 
PRESIDENT, HIS FAMILY 
AND GUESTS ATTEND CHURCH, 


RIDE AND ENJOY A THIRTY- 
POUND TURKEY. 
— New York Times. 


Other Five in Philadelphia?—The de- 
ceased is survived by ten children, five of 
whom are living.—West Virginia paper. 


Fashionable Friends.—‘‘When you were 
abroad did you see the Dardanelles?” 

“Yes—we had dinner with them!’’— 
Passing Show (London). 


High Explosive.—A ‘“‘cribbing’’ scandal 
at the Naval Academy in 1914 resulted in 
dismissal of some Midshipmen and demoli- 
tion of others.—Washington (Pa.) paper. 


— 


He (his sentiment suddenly cut short by unexpected slip over side 
of steep hill): ““For Heaven’s sake, Angelina, give me your hand!” 

Sup (in total ignorance of his predicament): “Not till you’ve 
asked Pa, Reggie.’’ 


—London Opinion. 


Proved His Mettle-—Mrs. Gruss (after 
a tiff)—‘When I married you I didn’t 
know you were such a coward. I thought 
you were a brave man.”’ 

Gruspp—‘‘So did everybody else.”’— 
Answers. 


Sad Confession..—LanpLapy—‘“‘I think 
you had better board elsewhere.”’ 

Boarppr—‘‘Yes, I often had.’ 

LanpLapy—‘‘Often had what?” 

BoarpEer—‘‘Had better board elsewhere.”’ 
—M.I.T.Voo Doo. 


Beats Joshua.— 
“THE SIN OF DRUNKENNESS” 
This hideous monster will be dragged 
from his lair into the noonday sun Sunday 
night at the Baptist Churech.— Ad in a 
Covington (La.) paper. 


Incognito.—Socrau WorKER—‘“‘And what 
is your name, my good man?” 

Tue Convict—‘‘999.”’ 

S. W.—“O, but that’s not your real 
name.”’ 

Con.—‘‘Naw, that’s only me pen name.” 
— Bucknell Bell Hop. 


We’ve Met a Few.— Walter , 28, an 
electrical engineer, was killed Thursday 
by coming in contact with a wife carrying; 
high voltage.—Ohtio paper. 


Mended Maps.—From a serial—‘‘Der- 
rick looked down at her lifted face with! 
hostility, she thought.” 

We also have a prejudice against those: 
lifted faces.— Boston Transcript. 


High Thinking.—It is estimated that a: 
block of wood containing twelve cubic: 
inches will produce enough 
pulp for a twelve-page daily, 
newspaper. It takesa slightly, 
larger block, however, to pro-- 
duce the editorials.—Judge. 


Human Bow-Wow.—Night | 
watchman W. H. Butts, mak-. 
ing his rounds, tried the front | 
door and found it unlocked. 
Then he gave a peculiar grow] | 
and bark, and every hair on) 
his body grew stiff.— Kerman | 
(Cal.) paper. 


Taking the Pledge.—Accord- - 
ing toa press report, the mem- - 
bers of the Women’s Christian | 
Temperance Union are going | 
to stop gin drinking in col-. 
leges. Well, it’s about time: 
some of the old ladies went 
on the wagon.—¥J udge. 


Inner Man’s Argument.— - 
MotHrer—‘‘Robert, you’re a. 
naughty boy. You can just. 
go to bed without your sup-- 
per.” 

Bossy — ‘‘Well, mother, 
what about that medicine I’ve 
got to take after meals?’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Souvenir for Wayne Mce- 
Veigh. — Minister — “I hear, 
Paddie, they’ ve gone dry in the 
village where your brother lives. 

Pappise—‘“‘Dry, mon! They’re parched. 
I’ve just had a letter from Mike, an’ the 
postage-stamp was stuck on with a pin.”— 
Chase Bag Co. “ Bagology.” 


A Boy to Be Proud Of.—FOR SALE— 
Strictly fresh-laid eggs, 73 Elm Ave., 
Flushing. Tel. Flushing 1520-R. These 
eggs guaranteed not over 3 days old. I 
get them from my son.—Flushing (N. Y.) 
paper. ’ 


““Gin a Body Meet a Body.””— According 
to a press report, Blue Ridge Mountaineers 
are using their copper stills as radio aerials. 
Southern broadeasters should cooperate 
by playing, ‘“‘Coming Through the Rye.”’— 
Judge. 


Not Even a Sassy Post-card.—R. Franze 
of the Wixon community was transacting 
business in Bryan Tuesday, incidentally 
shipping breeding poultry to other parts 
of the State. Mr. and Mrs. Franze enjoy 
the reputation of never having heard a 
word of complaint from a single bird they 
have ever shipped out.—Bryan (Texas) 
paper. 
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REG, US, PAT, OFF: 


Will you send the coupon to 
find out all the facts about hot 
water service and Crane gas 
water heaters? Learn how eco- 
nomically you can modernize 
your homewitha Crane Premier 
or Keystone. Bothare fully auto- 
matic, storage types. Supply 
instant hot water at the turn 
of a faucet. From one faucet 
or many. As little or as much 
as you need for every house- 
hold use. Precision manufac- 
ture, fine materials, and sturdy 
construction all insure long 
faithful service. Guaranteed by 
the Crane name and its 72- 
year reputation. Sold by 
responsible plumbing dealers 
everywhere. Mail coupon for 
book andnameof nearestdealer, 


The Crane Premier 
serves this beautiful 
homeof S.Rusnak, 
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Hot Water 


s 


Many types, 
many sizes. 


AAD 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, send me your illustrated ten- 


minute booklet on gas water heaters. 


SMALL DYNAMOS AND HOW TO 


MAKE THEM 


Writte . by Experts 
Practical elementary instruction on building a variety of 
machines, including electric motors. Points out faults com- 
mon to dynamos and their remedies; how dynamos work; 
ete, 155 pages. 132 illustrations. $1, net; $1.10, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Employers and Workers 


Getting Together 


Remarkable evidence is submitted in detail in that 
new revelation of industrial conditions— 


POLITICAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


DEMOCRACY: 1776-1926 
By W. JETT LAUCK 
Prof. Lauck describes the political evolution from 


Colonial days to the 
ing, too! He tells 


resent—and it’s mighty interest- 
the story of INDUSTRIAL RE- 


CONSTRUCTION in America—how wage earners are 
given a voice in determining working standards to an 


extent undreamed of before the World War! 


The author 


names twenty of the largest railroads and industrial con- 


cerns that have entered 


into cooperative plans with 


employees in late years, and describes the plans. 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
“Tt is a book that was much needed. 


says: vi 

commend it to my classes. 
Cincinnatt Commercial Tribune: 

book. Very well worth perusal. 
Hartford Courant: 


University, 
I shall 


“Quite a readable 


“The name of Prof. Jett Lauck 


on any volume guarantees interest of its contents. 
The present work is one of his most important. 


A book that will interest every man who 
works for or employs somebody else! 
Crown 8v0. Cloth. 384 pages, 82, net; $2.14, post-patd, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications 


=est, -eth:— H. 7. H.,’” Lincoln, Neb.—The 
ancient terminations -est for the second person 
singular, and -eth for the third (as ‘“‘thou runnest 
he runneth’) are not now in common usage. 

Regarding this usage, Fernald (‘‘A Working 
Grammar of the English Language’’) says: “But 
the second person singular is obsolete except in 
our older literature and in the Scriptures, or in 
forms of prayer. ... With these may be as- 
sociated certain forms of the third person singular 
which are also found only in the Ancient or Solemn 
Style, being obsolete in modern English.’ 


fellowship.—‘‘F. H. B.,”’ Ben Avon, Pa.—The 
word fellowship may be used as a verb as well as a 
noun, As a verb it means: ‘‘To accept in good 
standard or communion, according to the require- 
ments of some standard of faith and practise; 
especially, to admit to Christian communion or 
fellowship; in general, to associate with; to unite 
with in fellowship.’’ In this sense it dates from 
about 1400. 


forty.—‘'W. M. McB.,’” Canton, O.—The 
correct spelling for the word used to designate 
uns ee 40 is forty. The spelling fourty is 
obsolete. 


likable.—“‘G, H. K.,’’ Vassalboro, Me.—The 
preferred spelling is likable; likeable is a variant 
ee 7 The term means ‘‘attractive; that can be 
iked. 


navvy.—‘‘F. M. F. M.,’’ Peoria, Ill.—The term 
navovy designates a laborer employed in building 
canals, railways, etc.; navigator. ‘‘In the days 
when they were made, canals were thought of as 
lines of inland navigation—so commonly so, that 
sometimes a tavern built by the side of a canal 
was called a Navigation Inn. Hence it happened 
that the men employed in excavating canals 
were called navigators, and for brevity navvies.”’-— 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology. 


pantun, rime-royal.—‘‘ M. C.,’’ Anderson, Ind. 
—The word required is pantun, not bantoum. 
It means ‘‘a short extemporaneous poem, usually 
of four lines riming alternately, popular among 
the Malays. In the French and English forms, 
the second and fourth lines of the first verse form 
the first and third of the next, and so on, the 
second and fourth of the last stanza being the 
first and third of the first.”’ The word pantun 
is correctly pronounced pan-tun’ (a as in fat, u 
as in rule). 

The term rime-royal designates ‘‘a stanza of 
seven decasyllablic lines, rimed ababbcc, used by 
Chaucer in his ‘‘ Troilus’ and “ Prioress’s Tale,”’ 
and by King James I. of Scotland in his ‘‘ King’s 
Quhair.”’ 


requiem.—‘'W. A. A.,’’ Forest City, N. C.— 
The word requiem is correctly pronounced ri/kwi- 
em (first i as in police, second i as in habit, e as in 
get), or rek/wi-em (e’s as in get, i as in habit). 


spoonfuls, spoons full.—‘‘G.F.S.,’’ Hot Springs, 
Ark.—The words spoonfuls and spoons full have 
distinctive meanings. Spoonfuls means one spoon 
filled repeatedly, while spoons full mean several 
spoons filled once. The correct form of the 
sentence submitted is, ‘‘Give me two teaspoonfuls 
at bedtime.” 

‘ 
surprize, surprise.—‘'S. R.,”’ Ridgewood, N. J. 
—The word surprize has been spelled with a 
“7” since the days of Edmund Spenser (1575— 
1599). It was the form used also by Bishop 
Fuller, Evelyn, Defoe, Watts, Thomson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Benjamin Franklin, Rogers, and Jane 
Austen. Shakespeare used it in ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (First Folio Edition), act v, 
scene 5, line 131—‘‘’The guiltinesse of my minde, 
the sodaine surprize of my powers, droue the 
grossenesse of the foppery into a receiu’d beleefe. 
Addison also used the form surprizé in The 
Spectator,’’ No. 357. : ‘ 7 

In England, the common form in use is surprise, 
notwithstanding the fact that in that country, as 
well as in the United States, and in fact, through- 
out the English-speaking world, the “s” when 
pronounced is given the “2” sound. 


tonsillotomy.—‘‘J. S.,’’. Brooklyn, NAG 
When any one has been subjected to a surgical 
operation, the fact is generally stated and not left 
to the use of the word that describes this opera- 
tion. Therefore, the most desirable way of ex- 
pressing the thought in mind is to use. the plain 
language, for everybody is not familiar with 
technical terminology. Inasmuch as tonsillotomy 
is ‘the act or operation of cutting away the 
tonsils,” it is not necessary to precede the word 
by the definite article a”? “She is recovering 
from tonsillotomy’’ is correct. 


very.—‘‘A. F. H.,”’ Marshalltown, Ta. Krom 
the grammarians’ point of view, vert/ properly 
qualifies a participle only when the latter is used 
merely as a participial adjective, as very tired; 
very pleasing. The grammarians, therefore, object 
to such expressions as vert) pleased, very dissatisfied, 
or very hated. Altho it may be better grammar 
to interpose an adverb, as very much pleased, very 
greatly dissatisfied, or very bitterly hated, yet its 
omission is to-day an established form 
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Aeep Slende 
| Padiantly f 


Tfealthy 


Posed by 
MISS 
DOROTHY KNAPP 
acclaimed the world's 
most beautiful girl 
—who uses the “Health 
Builder” daily, m 
her home. 


1S ENJOVABLE. 


Dretmne or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary! 
For an ingenious new devite, 
the Battle Creek Health Build 
er, enables you to keep glori- 
ously healthy — pleasingly 
slender— without any effort on 
your part! The Health Builder 
gives a combined massage-vi- 
bratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and reduces 
superfluous weight, 


Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keep- 
ing vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty 
in Fifteen Minutes a Day”— 
a valuable Free Book showing 
the Battle Creek Health Build- 
er in operation — with com- 
plete series of home exercises. 
| -f ff fo ft eg 


Sanitarium Equipment Co., 
Room HC-321 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book ‘'Health and Beauty’'—Today 


OMY ee eee Pj Ope eR A eee eRe, 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
Mechanical Health Horse”’ 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths, 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


| wt BETTER GARAGES 
| a AT A SAVING 
TOU'LL find it hard to get a local 
carpenter to duplicate a Togan 
parage at anything like Togan prices. 
New catalog shows many handsome, 
substantial designs, at prices made 
possible by long experience and 
specialization. Write today. 


New Cottage 
Catalog 


Also Ready 


TOGAN STILES, Inc. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Maaa, 


1645 Eastern Ave. 


Eastern Office Newtonville, 


Togan Stiles, Inc., 
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roved by Many Years ol 


Expense-iree Service 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is adding to the 
comfort, economy and permanent 
value of 100,000 American homes 


ANACONDA Brass Pipe is 
being used today for hot and 
cold water lines in over 100,000 
American homes. 


A generation ago comparatively 
little brass was used for this pur- 
pose. Water pipes were not hidden 
then as now, but were run fully 
exposed through kitchen and bath- 
room. Under these conditions it 
was so easy to have rusted sections 
of iron or steel pipe removed, that 
the average householder did not 
concern himself greatly with the 
quality of the pipe in his house. 


With the advent of concealed 
plumbing, however, it soon became 
evident that iron or steel pipe is a 
poor investment. Long before it 
rusts into uselessness it leads toone 
or more of the annoying results 
which eventually accompany the 
use of corrodible pipe—discolored 
water, a diminished flow, or walls 
and ceilings water-damaged by 
leaks from rusted pipe. 


Careful home owners, influenced 
by the advice of their architects, 
and the recommendation of lead- 
ing plumbing contractors,therefore 
began to install Anaconda Brass 
Pipe for hot and cold water lines. 
For this pipe cannot rust or clog 
with rust deposits. Once installed, 
it serves without repair or replace- 


Copper is a metal that cannoftust. In its 
pure form it is ductile and easily shaped. 


When rigidity and strength are required, 
Copper is alloyed with Zinc to make Brass, 
whichis harder andresistsrust equally well. 


In Bronze, various metals are alloyed with 
Copper to produce strength and high re- 
sistance to corrosion for special service. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe and Iron Pipe 
after four years of identical service. 


These pieces of pipe were taken from 
water lines which were installed in the 
same building at the same time. 


At the end of four years the brass 
pipe was, of course, in excellent con- 
dition, with no signs of corrosion. The 
iron pipe was almost entirely clogged 
with rust, and was also badly pitted on 
the outside. It had to be replaced, at 
considerable expense. 


ment, giving a full flow of clear, 
pure water as long as the building 
stands. 


The advantages of Anaconda Brass 
Pipe have becomeso widely recog- 
nized that,today,it is being installed 


in eight homes for every home that | 


enjoyed the economy and conveni- 
ence of its uninterrupted service 
five years ago. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe costs only 
$75 more than iron pipe for the 
average $15,000 house. In view 
of the savings which it effects, this 
slight additional cost has come to 
be considered not an expense, but 
a profitable investment. 


This investment pays dividends of 
expense-free service while the 
owner occupies the house—and if 
he sells, the presence of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe justifies a higher price 
in the mind of the buyer. 


It pays to rust-proof 
the entire house 


Every year rust causes a greater 
loss to American home owners 
than fire. Yet the average $15,000 
house canbecompletely rust-proof- . 
ed for only about $450 more than 
the cost of corrodible metals. 


This sum buys Anaconda Brass 
Pipe; roof flashings, leaders and 
gutters of Anaconda Copper; 
screens of Anaconda Bronze Wire, 
and solid brass or bronze hardware 
throughout. 


Our “Building Service Depart- 
ment” will be glad to advise you. 


The American Brass Company, 
General Offices: Waterbury,Conn. — 


Abeautiful old home near Philadelphia 
bears on one of its copper leader heads 
the date of its erection—1798. 


After one hundred and twenty-nine 
years all the copper roof flashings, lead- 
ers and gutters are in good condition. 


Corrodible metal, even with periodic 
painting and repairs, lasts but a few 
years, and must be replaced. 


ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS 4s4{ye 


er 


BRONZE 


